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Pier  80  Revenue  Up  75% 


Revenues  from  Pier  80  are  up  75%  for  the 
first  two  months  of  1978  over  the  same 
period  last  year,  according  to  Julius 
Herren,  director  of  administration  and 
finance  for  the  Port  of  San  Francisco. 

Pier  80  is  one  of  the  Port’s  largest, 
busiest  and  most  versatile  terminals.  It 
was  built  in  1967  to  handle  container  as 
well  as  breakbulk  cargoes.  Then,  In  1976 
it  underwent  a $7  million  remodeling  to 
increase  its  container  capabilities  and  to 
add  facilities  for  accommodating  roll-on/ 
roll-off  cargo. 

“Now,  Pier  80  is  one  of  the  most  ver- 
satile piers  on  the  entire  West  Coast,” 
says  Jack  Dant,  president  of  States 
Steamship  Company. 

Located  at  the  foot  of  Army  Street 
and  Marin  Street  on  the  north  side  of  Islais 
Creek,  Pier  80  has  over  5,000  feet  of 
berthing  space  and  can  handle  seven 
vessels  at  one  time.  All  berths  are  acces- 
sible by  rail  with  double  trackage  running 


the  entire  perimeter. 

The  giant  pier  has  the  facilities  to 
load,  iunload,  handle  and  store  diverse 
cargoes.  Two  rail-mounted  container 
cranes  freely  circle  the  terminal  for  ac- 
cess to  any  berth.  Storage  consists  of  four 
transit  sheds,  totaling  nearly  700,000 
square  feet,  with  dear-span  for  easy  load- 
ing or  unloading  of  breakbulk,  plus  68.5 
acres  of  open  space  for  storing  cargo 
such  as  machinery,  lumber  and  steel.  Re- 
frigeration outlets  for  containerized  cargo 
provide  additional  storage  capabilities. 

Cargo  can  also  be  serviced  by  the 
Container  Freight  Station  (CFS)  located 
on  the  pier.  CFS  allows  cargo  to  be 
offloaded  at  one  pier,  regrouped,  vanned, 
and  transported  to  other  piers. 

Pier  80  is  currently  assigned  to  Cali- 
fornia Stevedore  and  Ballast  Company  as 
well  as  States  Steamship  Company  and 
ten  other  lines. 


Ferry  Termini! 

Set  to  Open  June  1 

The  new  Golden  Gate  Ferry  Terminal,  ad- 
jacent to  the  southern  end  of  the  Ferry 
Building,  will  open  by  June  1.  according 
to  Gerald  Noble,  spokesman  for  Golden 
Gate  Transit.  The  terminal  will  serve  the 
more  than  2,000  daily  commuters  who 
use  the  Larkspur  and  Sausalito  ferries 

Golden  Gate  Transit  has  been  operat-  ■ 
ing  ferries  between  Marin  County  and  San 
Francisco  daily  since  August  of  1970  as 
part  of  a plan  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
to  ease  congestion  on  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge. 

The  terminal  is  being  built  on  the 
existing  concrete  platform  that  protects  [ 
the  vents  of  BART's  transbay  tubes.  Con- 
struction began  in  early  1977  and  is 
scheduled  to  cost  $2.9  million.  There  will 
be  two  berths,  landscaped  waiting  areas, 
ticket  and  service  facilities,  and  adminis- 
trative offices. 

It  has  not  been  decided  if  the  Tiburon 
ferry,  which  now  docks  immediately  be- 
hind the  Ferry  Building,  will  use  the  new 
facility.  The  Harbo;  Carrier  vessel  loads 
from  the  lower  deck  and  would  require 
modification  in  order  to  use  this  terminal 
which  is  designed  to  handle  top-deck 
loading  vessels. 


Last  Voyage 
of  the  Mariposa 

ine  Mariposa,  the  last  lull-passenger  American  flag  ship,  de- 
parted from  Pier  35  March  20  on  its  final  voyage.  0\A/ned  by 
Pacific  Far  East  Line,  the  365-passenger  liner  is  on  an  18-day 
cruise  to  Hawaii 

The  ship  also  picked  up  passengers  in  Los  Angeles  and 
arrived  m Honolulu  on  March  26.  The  schedule  includes  a four- 
••^land  cruise  before  returning  to  San  Francisco  on  April  7. 

The  Mariposa  and  its  sister  ship  the  Monterey  were  pur- 
chased by  PFEL  in  1971  from  Matson  Lines.  The  liners  have  been 
m service  since  1956. 

The  Monterey  completed  its  final  voyage  January  19. 
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The  terminal  was  reconstructed  in 
1971  to  double  its  capacity  to  2,000,000 

Gram  is  transported  to  and  from  stor- 
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^ Along  the  ^ 
Waterfront 


"Bear,”  a 250-lb.  baby  elephant  seal,  was 
released  last  nnonth  on  the  Farallones 
after  spending  six  months  at  Marine 
World/Africa  U.S.A,  being  treated  by  vet- 
erinarians for  a pneumonia-like  illness. 

The  Port  provided  berthing  space  at 
Pier  45  to  load  the  one-year-old  seal  onto 
the  Sioux  City,  a former  whaling  vessel,  for 
the  four-hour  journey. 

The  seal  was  found  on  a Santa  Barbara 
beach  and  brought  to  Marine  World  be- 
cause of  the  park's  facilities  to  treat  sick 
and  injured  marine  animals.  Part  of  the 
recovery  period  involved  retraining  the 
animal  to  survive  on  its  own  again  once 
released  into  its  natural  habitat. 


The  television  series  "Emergency” 
recently  filmed  scenes  on  Pier  5 for  an 
episode  to  be  shown  on  NBC  later  this 
spring. 

The  series  is  about  paramedics  and 
firemen  constantly  challenged  by  life- 
risking  situations.  This  particular  situa- 
tion concerned  a welder  trapped  in  the 
hold  of  a ship  after  his  torch  accidentally 
touched  off  a fire  while  working  on  a sal- 
vage operation. 

Although  termed  a “simulated  pier  fire” 
by  the  production  company,  the  fi reboat 
“Phoenix"  and  San  Francisco  firemen 
were  on  hand  and  will  appear  in  the 
episode.  + 


The  short  herring  season  was  even 
shorter  this  year  as  all  boats  quickly 
reached  their  quotas.  Most  of  the 
boats — approximately  225  of  them  — 
were  the  small  gill-nets  (pictured)  that  fish 
the  shallow  waters  near  Sausalito  for 
young  egg-laying  herring.  Their  catch  is 
exported  entirely  to  Japan,  primarily  for 
the  roe  (eggs).  The  40  or  more  larger  fish- 
ing boats  were  the  lampara  and  purse- 
seiners.  These  boats  fish  deeper  waters 
and  their  more  mature  catch  is  processed 
in  the  smokehouse  or  salted  and  packed 
as  anchovies.  This  year’s  quotas  were 
2,000  tons  for  gill-nets  and  1,500  tons  for 
each  of  the  other  two  categories. 


North  Point  Pier  Nears  Mid- Point 

The  North  Point  Pier  project,  a $29.5  million  waterfront  complex  on  Pier  39.  is  now  nearly 
one-half  completed. 

This  27-acre  development  is  expected  to  bring  in  a minimum  of  $2  million  annually  m 
taxes  and  revenues  to  the  Port  and  City.  Income  received  by  the  Port  will  be  used  for  the 
further  development  of  maritime  facilities. 

Opening  date  is  scheduled  for  October  4. 

Restaurants,  boutiques  and  craft  shops  will  overlook  two  marinas— one  for  sport 
fishing  and  one  for  pleasure  boats.  A pedestrian  walkway  bordering  the  area  will  double 
as  a fishing  pier.  A five  acre  waterfront  park  with  views  of  both  marinas  is  also  part  of  the 
project. 

The  pleasure  boat  marina  will  accommodate  250  vessels  and  be  protected  by  a 
floating  breakwater  replacing  Pier  37,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1976. 

More  than  50  boats  can  be  berthed  at  the  sport  fishing  marina.  A fixed  breakwater 
will  shelter  the  area  and  will  also  serve  as  a fishing  pier. 

Both  marinas  are  expected  to  ease  the  ballooning  waiting  list  for  berths  at  the 
Marina  Green. 

In  a turn-of-the-century  San  Francisco  setting  with  stained  glass,  turrets,  wooden 
walk-ups  and  cobblestones,  the  one  and  two  story  structures  will  be  built  of  weathered 
wood  salvaged  from  Piers  39  and  41 . 

All  22  restaurants  will  have  direct  views  of  the  Bay  and  will  be  operated  by  local 
merchants.  The  majority  will  feature  seafood  menus. 

A “people  mover"  system  will  run  continuously  to  provide  easy  access  to  the  spe- 
cialty and  craft  shops  including  a glass  shop,  delicatessen  with  a ravioli  maker,  an  old 
fashioned  grinding  mill,  and  a Chinese  fortune  cookie  factory. 

Art  exhibits,  contests,  various  boat  races,  and  craft  fairs  are  planned  as  ongoing 
events. 
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The  Promenade  is  part  of  the  North- 
gas'— ^ Waterfront  Survey,  a joint  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  City  Planning, 
the  Redevelopment  Agency,  and  the  Port 
of  San  Francisco. 
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QUEEN  ELIZABETH  II 
VISITS  SAN  ERANCISCO 


Queen  Elizabeth  II,  the  world’s  largest 
passenger  ship,  made  her  first  visit  to  San 
Francisco  April  1.  A brief  ceremony  was 
held  aboard  ship  with  City  and  State  offi- 
cials participating. 

Arriving  from  an  Orient-Pacific 
cruise,  the  liner  docked  briefly  at  Pier  35 
before  continuing  on  through  the  Panama 
Canal  to  New  York. 

Queen  Elizabeth  11  is  designed  to 
carry  up  to  1,470  passengers  and  is 
owned  and  operated  by  Cunard  Line. 


The  San  Erancisco  Port  Commission  is 
composed  of  five  members  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  staggered  four-year  terms  by 
the  Mayor.  The  Commission  meets  regu- 
larly every  other  Wednesday  at  10:00  a.m. 
in  Room  283,  World  Trade  Center.  The 
meetings  are  open  to  the  public. 


Maritime  Advisory 

Committee 

Re-established 


The  Maritime  Advisory  Committee,  made 
up  of  leading  shipping  industry  execu- 
tives, is  expected  to  be  re-established 
this  spring. 

The  committee  was  formed  to  assist 
in  planning  and  promoting  maritime  ac- 
tivities at  the  Port  and  to  keep  the  entire 
industry  informed. 

A chairman  will  be  selected  at  the 
first  meeting.  Qn  the  committee  are:  Chris 
Blom,  Qverseas  Shipping  Company;  Har- 
lan B.  Copsey,  Crescent  Wharf  and 
Warehouse  Company;  Eugene  Cullen, 
California  Stevedore  and  Ballast  Com- 
pany; Joseph  W.  Dickover,  States  Steam- 
ship Company;  Werner  Lewald,  Trans- 
pacific Transportation  Company;  Daniel 
K.  Moore,  Star  Terminal  Company,  Inc.; 
Ered  E Noonan,  Ered  E Noonan  Company, 
Inc.;  and  Albert  B.  Wenzell,  Prudential 
Lines,  Inc. 


i 
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Knutsen,  the  only  shipping  line  offering 
direct  service  to  Western  Australia  out 
of  San  Francisco,  celebrated  its  50th  year  in 
world  trade  with  the  christening  of  the  MV 
John  Bakke. 

The  174-meter  multi-purpose  ship  went 
into  service  in  April,  making  its  maiden  call 
to  San  Francisco  May  19  at  Pier  50.  De- 
signed to  handle  container,  breakbuik  and 
liquid  cargoes,  it  is  also  equipped  with  re- 
frigerated chambers,  heavy  lift  cranes,  and 
accommodations  for  12  passengers. 

Sailing  between  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  to  the  Far  East  and  West- 
ern Australia,  the  John  Bakke  is  named 
after  the  first  ship  especially  built  for  Knut- 
sen in  1929. 

The  line  was  formed  a year  earlier  in 
Haugesund,  Norway,  by  Knut  Knutsen, 
O.A.S.,  introducing  service  from  Europe  to 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America. 

With  the  maiden  voyage  of  the  Marie 
Bakke  in  1930,  another  trade  route  was 
added,  calling  at  the  Pacific  ports  of  the 
U.S.,  Canada,  and  South  America. 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco  was  included 
in  this  new  service,  and  in  1935  the  Port  was 
integrated  into  a third  route,  sailing  from  the 
Pacific  U.S.  and  Canada  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  Four  to  five  ships  made  20  voy- 
ages a year,  transporting  fruits,  wheat, 
forest  products,  and  metals,  until  World 
War  II  permanently  ended  the  service. 

The  first  sailings  of  the  fourth  and  only 
remaining  trade  route  took  place  in  1951 
between  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  Pacific 
seaports  and  the  Orient,  extending  the 


ports  of  call  to  include  Western  Australia  in 
1954. 

With  all  of  its  ships  traveling  exclusively 
in  the  Pacific,  Knutsen  set  up  its  own  offices 
in  1955  managed  , by  Bakke  Steamship 
Corporation  with  home  offices  in  Portland. 
As  the  exporting  of  flour  from  Portland  de- 
creased and  San  Francisco  general  cargo 
exports  increased,  Bakke  relocated  its 
main  offices  in  San  Francisco  in  1961. 

Today,  seven  Knutsen  ships  call  at  Pier 
50  twice  monthly,  loading  bulk  wheat, 
newsprint,  asbestos,  aluminum,  heavy 
machinery,  and  general  cargo.  Changing 


with  the  times  has  been  the  key  to  Knot- 
sen’s  prosperity.  Although  the  new  John 
Bakke  can  transport  over  800  containers. 
Knutsen  will  remain  basically  a breakbuik 
line,  according  to  Flerbert  Bals.  president 
of  Bakke. 

"You  must  be  able  to  serve  the  area 
where  you  are  sailing,"  said  Bals.  "Western 
Australia  is  a very  underdeveloped  area, 
and  we  are  bringing  them  the  materials  and 
machinery  to  help  them  build.  But  they 
don’t  have  the  facilities  to  handle  contain- 
ers. There  are  some  things  that  you  can’t  fit 
into  a box." 


Promenade  Landscape  Plan  Approved 

The  preliminary  landscape  design  for  a promenade  which  will  replace  Piers  14  through 
22  directly  south  of  the  Ferry  Building  was  approved  last  month  by  the  San  Francisco  Port 
Commission. 

The  plan  incorporates  fishing  piers,  plazas,  boardwalks,  and  walking  and  jogging  paths 
along  the  half-mile  area  stretching  to  the  Bay  Bridge. 

Funded  with  $5  million  in  Federal  money,  the  project  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  the 
early  1980’s.  Demolition  of  the  piers  began  late  last  year,  with  construction  of  the  prom- 
enade scheduled  to  begin  by  November  1978. 


Acres  of  Cars  Roll  into  Pier  70 

; BMW  -.  Peugeots  and 
i : the  garages  of  the 
' w hkeiy  touched  U S. 
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N--  '■  Since  the  terminal  opened  in 

1973 

V.  the  tugboats  and  longshoremen 
n San  Francisco,  it's  the  best  place 
vr  . car  come,  said  Lars  Adamson, 
^oc«''.an■s  vice  president  of  operations.  "It's 
central!,  located  as  far  as  highways  are 
---;0-ned  You're  on  top  of  every  highway, 
and  you're  -ight  downtown  in  the  business 
area  within  30  minutes." 

The  Noonan  Co.  is  the  agent  for  Wal- 
len us  Lines,  a company  which  carries  cars 
exclusively.  Their  ships  call  at  San  Fran- 
cisco three  times  a month  on  a regular 

Holiday  Inns  Buys 
Prudential  Lines 

Prudential  Lines,  the  only  American-flag 
steamship  company  offering  major  pas- 
senger service  out  of  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. has  been  purchased  by  Holiday 
Inns.  Inc.,  owners  of  Delta  Steamship  Co. 

The  announcement  was  made  after  the 
Maritime  Administration  approved  the 
merger,  which  was  first  made  public  last 
July. 

Prudential  operates  four  passenger- 
cargo  ships  and  two  C-4  cargo  liners  serv- 
ing the  Pacific  Coast,  South  America  and 
the  Caribbean  out  of  Piers  30-32.  Pruden- 
tial cargo  ships  also  sail  from  East  Coast 
ports. 

Delta  will  acquire  a total  of  13  ships  from 
Prudential,  upping  its  fleet  to  24.  Currently 
Delta  carries  cargo  from  the  U.S.  Gulf 
Coast  to  South  America.  Africa,  the  Carib- 
bean, and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


basis.  This  company  pioneered  the  roll  on/ 
. roll  off  concept,  introducing  the  first 
I oceangoing  RO/RO  vessel  equipped  with 
' stern-loading  doors  and  ramps  in  1966. 

! The  line,  founded  by  Olof  Wallenius  in 
I 1934  to  carry  vegetable  oil,  entered  the  car 
i carrying  service  in  1955  with  the  Rigoletto 
I and  the  Traviata.  The  prototypes  had  five 
1 auto  decks,  side-loading  doors,  and 
j elevators,  but  cars  were  still  hoisted 
I aboard. 


Increasing  in  capacity  over  the  years, 
and  all  bearing  the  names  of  operas  be- 
cause of  founder  Wallenius’  love  of  the  art, 
today’s  RO/RO  ships  have  12  decks  for 
5,300  cars. 

The  two  newest  additions  to  the  Wal- 
lenius fleet,  also  called  the  Rigoletto  and 
the  Traviata,  made  their  maiden  calls  at  San 
Francisco  earlier  this  year.  They  have  the 
versatility  to  carry  heavy  and  oversized  ve- 
hicles as  well  as  conventional  autos. 


Starporter  Gantry  Crane  Lifts  Near  Maximum  Load 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco’s  30-long-ton  Starporter  gantry  crane  at  Pier  80  tested  its 
maximum  capabilities  recently  when  caterpillar  dump  trucks  and  wheel  loaders,  some 
weighing  as  much  as  83,000  pounds,  were  hoisted  aboard  States  Line’s  SS  Nevada. 

The  42-ton-capacity  cargo  beam  loaded  two  38-ton  dump  trucks  and  eight  46,000-  and 
83,000-pound  wheel  loaders  into  the  forward  hatch  of  the  roll  on/roll  off  vessel. 

Arriving  dockside  on  blocks  aboard  rail  cars,  the  dumpers  and  loaders  were  part  of  a 
shipment  bound  for  Korea  and  Japan  from  the  Midwest.  Caterpillar  tractors,  truck  loaders 
and  excavators  were  driven  below  deck  while  containerized  truck  parts  were  loaded  onto 
the  weather  deck. 

The  Starporter  was  put  into  service  two  years  ago,  and  is  one  of  two  gantry  cranes  on  the 
68.5-acre  facility.  The  Port  has  four  other  heavy  lift  cranes,  two  30-  and  two  40-long-ton 
cranes  at  Piers  94-96. 


Along  the  Waterfront  /& 


V-: 


Galleon  Shipping  Corporation,  a newly 
formed  Philippine-flag  carrier  based  in 
Manila,  is  calling  at  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco as  part  of  a regular  monthly  service 
between  West  Coast  ports  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

With  a fleet  of  five  conventional  cargo 
ships  having  container  capabilities,  the  line 
will  carry  general  cargo  to  the  Philippines 
and  return  with  plywood  and  lumber. 

The  MV  Galleon  Pearl  made  the  line’s  ini- 
tial westbound  sailing  out  of  San  Francisco. 
Other  ships  in  the  service  are  the  MV  Gal- 
leon Coral,  MV  Galleon  Jade,  MV  Galleon 
Ruby,  and  MV  Galleon  Opal. 


Captain  A.FX.  John  and  Gene  Cullen 


The  MV  State  of  Andhra  Bradesh's  Cap- 
tain, A.FX.  John,  received  an  engraved 
tray  on  the  maiden  call  of  The  Shipping 
Corporation  of  India’s  newest  ship. 

Presenting  the  tray  was  Gene  Cullen, 
president  of  California  Stevedore  and  Bal- 
last Co.,  operators  of  Pier  80  where  the  ship 
was  berthed. 

The  semi-container  motor  vessel  carries 
general  cargo  from  the  Far  East  to  the  West 
Coast,  and  is  one  of  four  new  ships  to  be- 
come a part  of  SCI’s  monthly  service  to  San 
Francisco. 

The  Veendam,  a Holland  America 
Cruises  passenger  ship,  recently  sailed 
into  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  12  ports  of 
call  on  a cruise  from  the  East  Coast  to 
Vancouver. 

According  to  the  line’s  agent.  Trans- 
pacific Transportation,  92  passengers 
boarded  the  vessel  at  Pier  35,  making  a 
total  of  650  sailing  on  the  final  leg  of  the 
voyage. 

The  Veendam  will  make  seven-day 
cruises  between  Vancouver  and  Alaska 
this  summer  before  returning  to  the  East 
Coast.  The  liner  is  expected  to  call  at  San 
Francisco  again  in  October. 


Sharyn  Kennedy 


Sharyn  Kennedy,  a newcomer  to  Pruden- 
tial Lines,  was  named  Maritime  Queen 
of  1978. 

She  was  selected  out  of  12  contestants 
from  the  maritime  industry  at  a Propeller 
Club  luncheon  April  19  at  the  Sheraton- 
Palace  Hotel.  Judged  on  her  attractive- 
ness, poise,  and  personality,  Kennedy  will 
represent  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  at 
maritime  functions  throughout  the  year. 

Now  working  in  freight  sales,  Kennedy 
joined  Prudential  in  January  1978  as  a 
cruise  assistant.  She  organized  passenger 
activities  aboard  the  Santa  Mariana,  one  of 
four  Prudential  passenger-cargo  vessels 
that  sail  regularly  from  Piers  30-32. 

A New  Zealand  naval  vessel,  HMNZS 
Waikato,  visited  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco as  part  of  a good  will  voyage. 

The  vessel,  which  spent  five  days  at  Pier 
45,  also  visited  Vancouver  and  Seattle  and 
participated  in  maneuvers  with  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  San  Diego. 

The  Deputy  Director  of  the  Kelang  Port 
Authority,  Hashir  H.  Abdullah,  spent  a 
day  in  San  Francisco  last  month  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Port’s  staff. 

En  route  to  Kelang,  Malaysia,  following  a 
Senior  Management  Seminar  in  Canada, 
Abdullah  expressed  particular  interest  in 
Pier  80's  RO/RO  service,  as  well  as  in  the 
Port’s  container,  maintenance  and  com- 
puter operations. 


Richard  Goss,  the  Under  Secretary  ■/<  ■ 
the  United  Kingdom  Department  of  in 
dustry  and  Trade,  visited  the  Port  in  May 
part  of  a special  research  assignment. 

Making  a study  of  administration  at  major 
world  seaports,  Goss  toured  the  waterfront 
and  later  discussed  management  opera- 
tions involving  trade  forecasting  and  pric- 
ing policy  with  various  members  of  the 
Port’s  staff. 


Crew  members  of  the  Hokuto  Maru 


A Japanese  training  ship,  the  Hokuto 
Maru,  dropped  anchor  in  San  Fran- 
cisco last  month  to  give  the  135  marine 
cadets  aboard  four  days  of  R and  R. 

The  docking  at  Pier  45  marked  the  half- 
way point  of  the  shipboard  training  for  59 
navigation  and  76  engineering  students 
enrolled  in  the  Student  Institute  for  Sea 
Training  based  in  Tokyo. 

Upon  graduation  from  the  four-year  pro- 
gram, the  cadets  will  be  prepared  to  enter 
the  Japanese  Merchant  Marine. 

The  Hokuto  Maru  is  one  of  several  train- 
ing ships  that  visit  San  Francisco  on  a 
yearly  basis. 
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Keeping  S.R’s 
Deep-water  Port  Deep 
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' iM,  "'I-  standard,  nature  gets  a lit- 
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\V  ■ r working  to  keep  our  cus- 

’ - ' I.  , sn.d  Al  Petrie,  who  over- 

of  the  Port’s  custom- 

An  '■•■'on  crew  operates  the  dredge 
■.*.'!*■'  the  Ports  tugboat,  the  Frank  G. 

its*,  to  maintain  20  piers,  including  pas- 
seriger  Pier  35  which  recently  accommo- 
dated the  963-foot  Queen  Elizabeth  2. 

:i  IS  possibly  the  only  steam-operated 
digger  m the  country,  but  Petrie,  a 31-year 
veteran,  finds  it  as  capable  as  the  diesel- 
powered  dredges. 

"Steam  is  the  most  reliable  form  of 
power,'  said  Petrie.  "The  engines  are  sim- 
ple. and  they're  easy  to  maintain.  In  all  the 
years  I've  worked  here,  the  engine  has 
never  failed." 

The  Engineering  Department  keeps  tabs 
on  the  35-40  foot  depths  by  taking  a yearly 
sounding  to  determine  silting  levels.  After 
receiving  a permit  from  the  Quality  Control 
Board  based  on  mud  samples,  the  dredg- 
ers bucket  up  the  mire  and  dump  it  into  one 
of  two  scows.  The  tug  provides  a shuttle 
service,  ferrying  the  load  to  the  spoil  or 
dumping  area  near  Alcatraz  Island,  where 
the  fast  current  will  carry  most  of  the  silt 
outside  the  Gate.  The  mud  dredged  in 
some  areas,  as  determined  from  the  sam- 
ples, is  too  high  in  mercury  content  and 
must  be  dumped  outside  the  Gate  at  100 
fathoms. 

When  a dredging  operation  hauls  up 
250,000  cubic  feet  of  mud  a year,  it’s  bound 
to  make  some  interesting  finds.  Tires  and 
fishing  nets  often  hook  onto  the  bucket  as  it 
goes  through. its  motions.  Less  commonly, 
it  has  latched  onto  a couple  of  motorcycles, 
some  bombs  and  ammunition  from  World 
War  II,  several  trucks,  and  even  the  evi- 
dence that  solved  a missing  person/ 
missing  car  case. 


Port  commissioners  Harry  Bridges  and 
Alan  E.  Rothenberg  were  recently  reap- 
pointed by  Mayor  George  Moscone. 

The  Commissioners  were  sworn  in  on 
separate  occasions  after  each  received 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to 
serve  the  four  year  term. 

It  will  be  the  third  term  for  the  76-year-old 
Bridges,  who  was  originally  appointed  to 
the  Commission  in  1971.  He  gained  na- 
tional prominence  as  the  president  of  the 
International  Longshoremen’s  and  Ware- 
housemen’s Union  (ILWU),  a position  he 
held  from  1937  to  1977. 


Rothenberg,  32,  is  the  youngest  member 
of  the  five  person  Commission.  He  first 
served  on  the  board  in  July  1977,  when 
he  replaced  Superior  Court  Judge  Byron 
Arnold,  who  resigned.  Appointed  by  Mayor 
Moscone  for  his  financial  expertise, 
Rothenberg  Is  senior  vice  president  of  Citi- 
zens Savings  and  Loan  Association  and 
was  formerly  interim  Secretary  of  Business 
and  Transportation  in  the  Brown  administra- 
tion. 

Other  members  of  the  Port  Commission 
are  James  J.  Rudden,  Jack  Morrison,  and 
Richard  N.  Goldman. 


Ferryboat  FRESNO  Returns  to  Waterfront 

The  Fresno,  a former  Southern  Pacific  ferryboat  that  shuttled  passengers  and 
autos  between  San  Francisco  and  the  East  Bay  during  the  ’30s,  will  soon  be  returning 
to  the  San  Francisco  waterfront  as  a restaurant. 

The  262-foot  vessel  will  be  berthed  in  the  Piers  1-3  area  directly  north  of  the  Ferry 
Building,  in  accordance  with  a 20-year  lease  granted  to  Gentry  Pacific  by  the  Port 
Commission. 

Once  carrying  500  passengers  and  95  autos  across  the  Bay,  the  three-decked 
vessel  now  will  house  a first-class  restaurant  on  the  passenger  deck.  The  pilot  house 
will  be  converted  into  a coffee-sandwich  shop  with  the  hurricane  deck  fitted  with 
benches.  The  engine  room,  with  its  equipment  intact,  will  be  a museum/cocktail 
lounge.  Offices,  designed  to  attract  maritime-related  businesses,  are  planned  for  the 
auto  deck. 

The  $1.5  million  refurbishing  is  expected  to  begin  in  November  upon  completion  of 
the  Total  Design  Plan,  a development  study  of  the  waterfront  area  from  Pier  7 to  China 
Basin  by  the  Redevelopment  Agency,  City  Planning,  and  the  Port. 


Pier  94-96 

Complex 

Attracts 

Potential 

Tenants 

Several  steamship  companies  are 
showing  considerable  interest  in  the 
combined  Pier  94-96  terminal,  accor- 
ding to  Don  Boyd,  Director  of  Maritime 
Affairs  for  the  Port.  However,  no  agree- 
ment has  been  finalized  at  this  time. 

The  Port  began  actively  seeking  new 
tenants  for  the  terminal  when  Pier  96 
was  returned  officially  to  the  Port  on 
August  25.  PFEL  has  held  the  master 
lease  on  the  Pier  since  it  was  completed 
in  1971  and  owes  a staggering  $2.5 
million  in  back  rent.  Now  that  the  U S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  has  freed  the  facility, 
the  Port  can  look  for  additional  tenants 
as  well  as  collect  the  rent  of  the  tenants 
who  have  been  subletting  from  PFEL 
Farrell  Lines  and  Columbus  Line  At 
present  the  Port  plans  to  utilize  Pier  96 
as  a public  container  facility. 

Pier  96  is  a modern  facility  that  equals 
any  container  terminal  on  the  West 
Coast.  Combined  with  adjacent  Pier  94 
(opened  in  1976],  the  two  piers  contain 
over  75  acres  of  land  (7  available  for 
future  expansion)  and  form  a cohesive 
unit  able  to  handle  container,  Ro/Ro. 
breakbulk,  combination,  and  LASH 
The  Piers'  three  berths  are  sen/iced  by 
two  Star  Porter  cranes  at  Pier  94  and 
two  Paseco  cranes  at  Pier  96  Aii  are 
rail  mounted  and  can  be  maneuvereo 
easily  to  work  either  Pier  Structures  oo 
Pier  96  include  a 29,000  square  foot 
container  freight  station,  the  24.000 
square  foot  maintenance  and  repair 
building,  a 174,000  square  foot  ware- 
house with  covered  truck  and  rail 
loading  platforms,  a 14.000  square  foot 
administration  building,  a control  tower 
and  gatehouse.  Over  300  high  voltage 
reefer  outlets  are  contained  in  four 
separate  locations  on  the  two  piers,  and 
the  combined  container  yard  covers 
more  than  31  acres. 


. . r - . j.’  in  the  LASH  terminal  of 
. opei  .:i  :^  ships  out  of  Pier  96  and 


The  warehouse  on  Pier  96  contains  over  1 74.000  square  feet  and  opens  onto  covered  loading  platforms  for  trucks  and  railcars. 


Both  the  Star  Porter  Cranes  of  Pier  94  [ foreground)  and  the  Paseco 
Cranes  on  Pier  96  are  rail  mounted  and  can  be  easily  maneuvered  to 
work  either  Pier. 


A tenant  of  Pier  96,  Columbus  Line  operates  ships  like  the 
~neor^s'ory  Administration  Building  was  completed  in  1971  andcontains  14.000  Columbus  Wellington  between  San  Francisco  and  Sydney, 
square  fe&  of  modern  office  space.  Brisbane.  Melbourne,  V/ellington  and  A uckland. 


^ Along  the  Waterfront 


FOURTH  NEW  SCI  SHIP  MAKES 
MAIDEN  VOYAGE.The  MV  State  of  Tripura 
- theShipping  Corporation  of  India's  fourth 
new  vessel  within  a year  — called  at  San 
Francisco’s  Pier  80,  September  19,  on  the 
maiden  voyage  from  the  shipyard  in  Kobe, 
Japan. 

the  four  ships  are  identical  and  were 
designed  specially  for  the  service  between 
India  and  U.S.  West  Coast  ports,  according 
to  Henrik  Bredhof,  Norton  Lilly  & Co.,  Inc., 
Agents  for  SCI . As  combined  cargo  ships, 
they  carry  340  TEUs  plus  breakbulk,  an 
important  part  of  the  India  trade. 


NEW  TENANT  BRIGHTENS  WATER- 
FRONT. Newest  and  smallest  tenant  of  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco  is  Bay  Blossoms, 
located  at  the  entrance  to  the  Ferry  Build- 
ing. Owned  by  Linda  Colotti,  right,  the 
custom-built  flower  stand  is  visited  on 
opening  day  by  Maria  Aragon  of  the  Port 
staff.  Opening  day  "extras"  included  a 
clown,  banjo  player,  balloons  and  refresh- 
ments. Colotti  expects  the  biggest  share  of 
her  plant  and  cut  flower  business  will  come 
from  the  commuters  who  ride  the  Golden 
Gate  Ferries  and  business  people  in  the 
area.  She  selected  her  location  from  ex- 
perience. Before  coming  to  San  Francisco, 
Colotti  operated  a flower  stand  on  Boston's 
redeveloped  waterfront. 


PIER  39  OPENS  ON  SCHEDULE.  Pier 
39  opened  October  4,  right  on  schedule. 

At  11:30  a.m.  Dianne  Feinstein,  President 
of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors, 
cut  the  giant  ribbon  and  the  45-acre  water- 
front development  was  officially  opened  to 
the  public. 

Speakers  at  the  Grand  Opening  cere- 
mony were  Mayor  George  Moscone  and 
Warren  Simmons,  developer  of  the  Pier  39 
complex. 

Opening  day  festivities  also  included 
performances  by  the  Red  Garter  Band,  the 
Lowell  High  School  Marching  Band,  the 
Bay  City  Red  Jugglers,  and  a unique  tap 
dancing  group -Rosie  Radiator  and  the 
Pushrods. 

Attractions  at  Pier  39  are  the  23  restau- 
rants, 105  shops,  a 350-berth  marina,  25 
artisans  and  craftsmen,  games  and  a 
double-deck  carousel. 

The  development  is  expected  to  bring  in 
a minimum  of  $2  million  annually  in  taxes 
and  revenues  to  the  Port  and  City.  Income 
received  by  the  Port  will  be  used  for  the 
further  development  of  maritime  facilities. 

ANNUAL  FISHING  FLEET  BLESSING. 

The  annual  blessing  of  the  fishing  fleet  took 
place  Sunday,  October  1 at  Fisherman’s 
Wharf  with  Rev,  Salvatore  Giacomini, 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  Saints  Peter  and 
Paul,  officiating.  Following  an  eight-block 
procession  from  the  church  tothe  Jefferson 
Street  boat  basins,  Fr.  Giacomini  sprinkled 
holy  water  on  the  fishing  boats  and  offered 
prayers  for  abundance  and  protection. This 
annual  tradition  was  started  here  in  1935. 


BRITISH  SAIL  INTO  BAY.  Hundreds  of 
visitors  boarded  the  six  British  naval  vessels 
berthed  at  Pier  45  when  they  were  opened 
to  the  public  over  the  September  30- 
October  1 weekend.  Altogether  eleven 


ships  of  the  British  Navy  sailed  into  San 
Francisco  Bay,  September  28.  on  a good- 
will mission.  This  was  the  largest  fleet  of 
foreign  ships  ever  to  visit  here  Next  call 
for  the  fleet  is  Acapulco, 


COAST  GUARD  BARK  EAGLE  VISITS 
SAN  FRANCISCO.The  U S.  Coast  Guard 
bark  Eagle  with  141  cadets  aboard  visited 
San  Francisco  for  four  days  in  August  as 
part  of  an  annual  training  cruise.  This  was 
the  Eagle's  first  visit  to  San  Francisco  since 
1965.  Built  in  Germany  and  acquired  as  a 
World  War  II  reparation,  the  Eagle  is  one  of 
the  few  remaining  wind-powered  vessels  m 
the  world.  The  three-masted  square-rigged  i 
bark  is  used  mainly  as  a training  ship,  pro-  i 
viding  a seagoing  classroom  for  cadets  and  j 
instructors  of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy 
The  Eagle  was  docked  at  Pier  45  and  open 
to  the  public.  In  1976  the  295-foot  cutler 
was  host  and  lead  ship  for  the  Tall  Ships  of 
the  World  Bicentennial  celebration  in  New 
York  Harbor. 


Maiden  Voyage 

of  M S.  Samoa  Observed 

'.'3yc:  Gsc'-qg  Mct?con9  presc-'-i.  J .in 
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T he  S<?rr.<\i  r.  r asi  Asiatic  Company  s 

new  multi  pu-pose  cargo  ship  with  a 
2 ' -tCOdeadw^hlion.  590 TEU  capacity 
Yc^r-r  e;  was  built  m E AC  s own  shipyard 
in  Denr-rtark  and  wi’:  operate  in  the  sen/ice 
between  Southeast  Asia  and  the  West 
Ccast  C-*  the  United  States 

Padicipaling  in  the  tribute  held  aboard 
ship  were  (leil  to  right)  Mayor  Moscone: 
Borge  wund.  Consul  of  Denmark  in  San 
Francisco  Chns  Blom,  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Overseas  Shipping  Company, 
agents  for  EAC.  Captain  Nielsen.  Paul 
O Leary.  Executive  Vice  President.  Connell 
Brothers,  representing  the  Marine 
Exchange  and  Jorgen  Frederiksen.  Vice 
President.  East  Asiatic  Company 


Ferry  Building 
in  1928 


Historic  Ferry  Building 
: Slated  for  Restoration 

j Development  teams  will  be  asked  to  submit 
1 written  proposals  for  the  restoration  and 
I development  of  the  Ferry  Building.  These 
[ teams  were  picked  by  the  Port  Commission 
; and  staff  from  the  nine  developers  who 
j submitted  their  qualifications  for  consider- 
I ation  Selection  was  based  on  previous 
! design  and  construction  experience,  finan- 
cial and  marketing  capabilities,  and  their 
credentials  as  both  developer  and  building 
manager. 

Guidelines  for  the  design  and  develop- 
ment of  the  historic  building  have  already 
! been  prepared  by  Charles  Hall  Page  & 
i Associates,  Inc.  These  guidelines,  which 
detail  the  original  architecture  of  the 
building  and  the  changes  that  have  been 
made  during  the  years  as  well  as  recom- 
mendations for  restoration  alternatives,  are 
being  sent  to  each  development  team. 

Eventually,  a single  team  will  be  selected 
for  the  job. 

The  Ferry  Building,  completed  in  1898, 

■ survived  the  1906  earthquake  and  fire  with 
only  minimal  damage.  Before  the  Bay  and 
' Golden  Gate  Bridges  were  opened,  over 
100.000  commuters  a day  passed  through 
\ the  Ferry  Building. 

j The  San  Francisco  Landmarks  Preser- 
I vation  Board  has  designated  it  as  a County 


and  City  Landmark.  The  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  marked  it  as  a civil 
engineering  landmark  for  its  pioneer  use 
of  reinforced  concrete.  And  now  the  State’s 
Office  of  Historic  Preservation  has  nomi- 
nated the  Ferry  Building  for  national  recog- 
nition and  placement  in  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places.  This  recognition 
makes  the  Ferry  Building  eligible  to  receive 
Federal  funding  to  match  any  State  appro- 
priation for  the  preservation  of  the  building. 
At  the  same  time,  the  historic  character  and 
integrity  of  the  building  is  protected. 
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Lykes  Brothers  Steamship  Company 
became  a tenant  of  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  with  the  signing  of  a lease 
for  Pier  80 . 

Four  sailings  a month  are 
planned  by  Lykes  with 
the  first  vessel  sched- 
uled to  leave  San  Fran- 


vessel,  the  Tyson  Lykes 
Lykes  will  have  eight  ships  ope*  at-  .y 
out  of  the  West  Coast;  three  Ro  ' 
Roll-off  ships  and  five  vessels  of  t= 
Pacer  or  Clipper  class  from  the  c-yrr  - 
pany’s  current  fleet  They  w-i'  serve 
Hawaii.  Japan,  Korea.  Taiwan,  H:ng 
Kong,  the  Philippines  and  Sou!’*  Cast 
Asia. 

With  44  ships.  Lykes  is  one  of  the 
largest  American  flag  earner? 


Lykes  Moves 
into  Pier  80 

MAR  2 8 


Evergreen  Becomes 
Pier  94-96  Tenant 

Evergreen  Marine  Corporation  becomes  a tenant  of  the 
Port’s  modern  container  terminal  at  Piers  94-96  when  it 
moves  across  the  bay  to  San  Francisco  March  15. 

Evergreen,  founded  in  1968  by  Chairman  Y F Chang, 
now  operates  full-container  all-water  service  in  the  Far 
East  trade  from  the  three  U.S.  Coasts.  West  Coast  opera- 
tions began  in  1976  when  Evergreen  opened  its  Los  Ange- 
les office.  By  November  of  that  year,  their  ships  were  calling 
at  the  Public  Terminal  in  Oakland. 

Currently,  Evergreen  has  4 S ships  (Ever  Shine,  Ever 
Summit,  Ever  Superb  and  Ever  Spring)  docking  in  the  Bay 
Area  every  twelve  days.  Each  ship  in  the  S series  holds  420 
40-foot  container  equivalents. 

At  Pier  96,  Evergreen  will  receive  preferential  berthing 
and  sizable  back-up  land  for  its  containers. 

San  Francisco  will  be  Evergreen's  last  inbound  and  last 
outbound  West  Coast  port  of  call. 


This  issus  of  WhsrfsidG  is  dodicstGcl  to  tho  mGmory  of 

Mayor  George  R.  Moscone 

and 

Supervisor  Harvey  Milk 

whose  support  is  reflected  in  the  future  plans 
for  the  Port  of  San  Francisco, 


S.R  Piggypacker 
Aids  Shippers 

Southern  Pacific  unveiled  its  new  piggypacker— a 
vehicle  capable  of  lifting  a shipping  container  on  or 
off  a rail  car  In  90  seconds— with  a demonstration  for 
San  Francisco  Port  Director  Ed  David. 

Fante,  Assistant  Vice  President,  Intermodal  Traffic, 
explained  the  advantages  of  the  piggypacker  and  how  it  will 
expand  the  service  S.P  can  offer  shippers  using  the  southern 
waterfront,  particularly  the  container  terminal  at  Piers  94-96. 

The  piggypacker  can  lift  up  to  70,000  lbs.  and  Is  the  heart  of 
S.P.'s  expanded  Intermodal  Facility  at  4th  and  Channel 
Streets,  San  Francisco.  Other  improvements  to  the  facility 
include  new  tracks  with  a capacity  for  50  rail  cars  carrying  100 
containers  or  trailers  and  additional  parking  space  for  400 
containers  and  trailers. 

With  the  new  track  layout  and  piggypacker,  the  unloading 
and  loading  of  containers  and  trailers  will  be  much  faster  than 
the  old  cIrcus-ramp  method  previously  used,  according  to 
Fante. 


A Close-up  of  China’s 
Maritime  Industry 

Port  Commissioner  Richard  N.  Goldman 
was  a member  of  the  first  Northern  Califor- 
nia World  Affairs  Council  Delegation  that 
visited  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
from  November  21  to  December  8.  The 
23-person  group  visited  Canton,  Flang- 
chow,  Shanghai,  Nanking,  Sian  and  Peking 
during  their  18  days  in  China.  They  spent 
two  days  in  Flong  Kong  before  returning  to 
San  Francisco  December  10. 

Commissioner  Goldman  agreed  to  share 
with  WFIARFSIDE  readers  areas  of  his  visit 
that  pertain  to  maritime  activities. 

"While  in  Peking,  we  met  with  Minister 
Sun  Jui-Lung,  Manager  of  China  Ocean 
Shipping  Company  (COSCO)  and  two  of 
his  associates. 

“Cargo  shipping  in  China  falls  into  two 
categories  at  present.  The  ship  chartering 
service  functions  under  the  ministry  of 
foreign  trade  and  is  currently  represented 
by  Kerr  Lines  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  by 
Stretching  Shipping  Company  in  gulf  ports. 
The  wholly  owned  fleet  is  operated  by 
COSCO  and  functions  under  the  ministry  of 
communication  and  transportation.  Ac- 
cording to  our  host,  the  two  are  working 


very  well  together. 

"In  addition  to  its  head  office  in  Peking, 
COSCO  has  branches  in  several  seaport 
cities,  and  is  presently  operating  a Ro/Ro 
operation  with  Japan  and  a container  oper- 
ation with  Australia. 

“Long  range  plans  anticipate  the  wholly 
owned  fleet  which  now  represents 
8,000,000  dead  weight  tons  will  replace 
charter  operations.  They  did  not  intend  to 
call  on  U.S.  ports  with  their  own  ships  until 
normalization  has  been  realized  (our  meet- 


ing was  approximately  10  days  before  the 
announcement  to  establish  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  the  PRC  and  the  U.S.). 

"The  COSCO  officials  were  interested  in 
the  capability  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco 
and  were  impressed  with  its  flexibility.  They 
were  particularly  interested  in  the  Foreign 
Trade  Zone,  the  immediate  availability  of 
breakbulk  pier  operations,  the  grain 
elevator,  the  passenger  ship  terminal  and 
the  Pier  80  facilities  which  can  accommo- 
date both  breakbulk  and  container  needs.” 


SOVIETS  TOUR  S.F.  PORT 

A delegation  of  Soviet  maritime  officials 
under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment and  the  Federal  Maritime  Admin- 
istration toured  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  in 
January. 

The  Port's  flexibility  in  handling  both 
breakbulk  and  container  cargoes  was  of 


Ward  Peart,  Plant  Superintendent  of  the  Grain  Terminal  at 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco,  explains  moving  and  storage 
operations  to  Brazilian  delegation  from  EMBRATER,  that 
country's  Technical  Assistance  and  Rural  Extension  Agency. 

BRAZILIAN  SOYBEAN  SPECIALISTS 
VISIT  GRAIN  TERMINAL 

Soybean  specialists  from  Brazil  visited  the 
Port’s  Grain  Terminal  to  observe  current 
techniques  used  in  the  United  States  for 
transporting  and  storing  grain.  All  are 
members  of  EMBRATER,  Brazil’s  Technical 
Assistance  and  Rural  Extension  Agency. 

The  commercial  processing  of  com- 
modities, including  their  transportation, 
costs  five  times  as  much  in  Brazil  as  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  their  spokes- 
man, Dr.  Jose  Oscar  Miranda  Pacheco,  Na- 
tional Manager  for  Brazil’s  Soybean 


special  interest  to  the  group,  according  to 
Donald  C.  Boyd,  manager  of  maritime  ac- 
tivities for  the  Port. 

The  10-man  Russian  delegation  was 
headed  by  Igor  Averin,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Foreign  Relations,  Ministry  of 
the  Merchant  Marine,  U.S.S.R.,  and 
George  A.  Maslov,  president  of  V/0 
Sovinflot. 


Program.  Through  their  tour  of  the  U.S.,  the 
group  hopes  to  learn  how  the  technology 
and  methods  employed  in  this  country  can 
be  adapted  for  use  in  Brazil. 


JAPANESE  OFFICIALS  TOUR  PORT 

Officials  of  the  Osaka,  Japan,  State  Gov- 
ernment toured  both  maritime  and  non- 
maritime  facilities  at  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  recently  as  part  of  an  around- 


Mr  Peng  Chin  Po  v/ilh  Pori  Comiiri, 
(left)  and  Port  Director  Edward  Da  ' 
3-man  PRC  delegation. 


CHINA  OFFICIALS  VISIT  PORT  j 

A 3-man  delegation  from  the  People’s  Re-  i 
public  of  China  boarded  the  "Creole"  for  a i 
bayside  look  at  the  maritime  facilities  of  the  I 
Port  of  San  Francisco  during  a recent  visit 
with  Port  officials.  Following  the  tour,  the  i 
PRC  delegates  were  special  guests  at  a j 
luncheon  hosted  by  the  Port  in  the  World  ‘ 
Trade  Club.  j 

The  group,  headed  by  Mr.  Peng  Chin  Po, 
the  PRC’s  top  ranking  official  in  the  U.S.  for  | 
commercial  activities,  is  from  that  country's  I 
newly  established  Liaison  Office  in  , 
Washington.  i 

Representing  the  Port  were  Port  Com-  ; 
missioners  Richard  Goldman,  Alan  ' 
Rothenberg  and  Jack  Morrison,  Port  Di- 
rector Edward  David,  and  Donald  Boyd, 
manager  of  maritime  activities  for  the  Port. 

The  natural  deep  water  harbor  and  , 
breakbulk  cargo  capabilities  of  the  Port,  | 
together  with  San  Francisco’s  large 
Chinese  population,  make  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  a strong  candidate  for  trade  rela- 
tions with  China. 


the-world  study  tour.  Many  of  the  grcup 
hold  port-related  positions  in  Osaka. 

Port  Marketing  Representative  Krista  . 
Fuglestad  escorted  the  group  through  the 
container  facility  at  Pier  94-96  and  *he  I 
restaurant/shops  complex  at  Pier  39.  ! 


I 

I 
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David  Named  Port  Director 

. o L rv*vid.  executive  of  the 
• ■ “ tS  was  made  Director  of 
‘ San  Francisco  in  October 
*"  ‘ : as  Acting  Port  Director 

- v^378, 

" appo'"*"^ent  ended  a 9-month 
-.t  :he  Port  Commission  for  the 

■nost  oi  " fied  candidate  from  the  nearly 
'50  applications  for  the  job. 

S.F.  Helps  Develop  Port 
Economic  Impact  “Kit” 

San  Francisco  has  been  named  a test 
port  for  establishing  an  economic  im- 
pact kit  that  any  port  can  use  to  deter- 
mine the  economic  impact  of  its 
maritime  operations  on  the  surrounding 
community. 

Designed  by  A.  D.  Little  Company, 
the  kit  will  update  the  recently  com- 
pleted economic  model  for  determining 
the  national  impact  of  ports  utilizing  the 
New  York  New  Jersey  Port  Authority. 

From  figures  supplied  by  San 
Francisco  and  three  other  West  Coast 
ports,  the  formula,  adjusted  to  deter- 
mine community  impact,  will  be  per- 
fected. Then  a port  simply  adds  its  own 
figures  to  the  formula  to  find  out  what 
one  ton  of  cargo  represents  in  jobs  and 
economic  impact  to  the  community. 

The  test  program  is  being  handled 
through  the  Economic  Committee  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Port  Au- 
thorities (PCAPA)  with  Anthony 
Taormina,  deputy  director  of  planning 
and  research,  representing  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco. 

The  last  impact  study  for  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco  was  made  by  A.  D.  Little 
in  1966,  according  to  Taormina.  At  that 
time  figures  showed  that  23,000  jobs 
were  directly  attributable  to  Port  activity 
and  produced  an  annual  payroll  of  $195 
million. 

Funding  for  th  entire  project  is  through 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Maritime  Administration,  and  the  Na- 
tional Canadian  Board. 


SPUR  Tours  Port  Maritime  Fa- 
cilities. Members  of  SPUR  (San 
Francisco  Planning  and  Urban 
Research  Association)  learned 
first  hand  about  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco's  container  facility  at 
Piers  94-96  from  Port  Director 
Edward  David.  The  SPUR  group 
toured  the  maritime  facilities  of  the 
Port  as  part  of  its  study  on  the 
maritime  future  of  the  San 
Francisco  waterfront. 

SPUR  is  a non-profit  citizens 
group  whose  purpose  is  to  de- 
velop informed  opinions. 

The  group  has  held  an  interest  in 
the  Port  for  many  years  and  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  the  Port 
from  State  to  local  control  in  1968. 
It  has  been  involved  in  studying 
the  non-maritime  development  of 
the  Port  and  is  now  directing  its 
attention  to  the  maritime  facilities. 


Maiden  Call  of  M.V.  Puerto  Prin- 
cessa  Observed.  The  Maritime 
Company  of  the  Philippines’  M.  V. 
Puerto  Princessa  made  its  first  call 
to  San  Francisco  in  November.  This 
makes  the  third  ship  added  to  their 
transpacific  fleet  in  the  last  year. 
The  French-built  ship  can  handle 
containers,  deep  tank  and  general 
cargo  with  heavy  lifts  up  to  80  tons. 


Port  of  San  Francisco  deputy  director 
Anthony  Taormina  welcomes  Captain 
0.  Nislev  of  the  M.S.  Sargodha. 


M.S.  Sargodha  Makes  Maiden 
Call.  M.S.  Sargodha,  second  of 
the  five  vessels  East  Asiatic  Com- 
pany is  having  built  for  their  trans- 
pacific service,  made  its  maiden 
call  at  San  Francisco  in  December. 
All  of  the  ships  are  being  built  in 
EAC’s  own  shipyard  in  Denmark, 
The  Sargodha  is  equipped  to 
carry  590  dry  cargo  containers  as 
well  as  breakbulk,  and  has  plugs 
for  up  to  48  reefer  containers. 


M.V.  Ciudad  De  Neiva  Honored  November.  The  ship's  trade  route 
at  Initial  Call.  M.V.  Ciudad  de  includes  the  Far  East  and  Central 
Neiva.  the  second  of  five  new  ves-  and  South  America.  Cargo  on  ar- 
sels  of  Grancolombiana,  made  its  rival  at  Pier  50  included  con- 
maiden  call  at  San  Francisco  in  tainerized  coffee  beans. 


Captain  Earl  Hill  of  Della  Line's  S.S  Santa 
Manana  accepts  tributes  from  Port 
Commissioner  Richard  Goldman,  left,  and 
Bob  Langner,  executive  director  of  the 
Marine  Exchange. 

Delta  Ships  Honored.  Three 
Delta  Steamship  Company  cargo 
ships,  transferred  to  the  West 
Coast  from  their  Gulf  of  Mexico/ 
West  Africa  Service,  were  honored 
on  their  inaugural  calls  to  San 
Francisco  in  November  and 
December. 

During  the  same  time,  the  four 
passenger/cargo  ships  recently 
acquired  by  Delta  made  their  in- 
agural  calls  to  San  Francisco  as 
Delta  ships. 

Members  of  the  Port  Commis- 
sion and  Port  staff  greeted  the 
captain  of  each  ship  and  pre- 
sented him  with  an  engraved  tray 
from  the  Port. 

The  S.S.  Del  Rio,  Del  Oro  and 
Del  Sol  carry  cargo  along  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  North,  Central  and 
South  America  and  soon  will  begin 
carrying  up  to  8 passengers  on  all 
voyages. 

The  four  passenger/cargo  ships 
are  the  S.S.  Santa  Maria,  Santa 
Mercedes,  Santa  Mariana  and 
Santa  Magdalena  that  sail  regu- 
larly around  South  America  carry- 
ing 100  passengers  and  7,000 
tons  of  cargo.  They  have  sailed 
this  route  since  1973  operating 
under  the  Prudential  house  flag 
until  that  company  was  purchased 
by  Delta. 
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Authorization  for  funds  to  construct  the 
long-delayed  Fisherman's  Wharf  Breakwater 
is  being  included  in  Senate  Bill  703,  it  was 
announced  by  San  Francisco  Supervisor 
John  Molinari,  leader  of  the  five-man  dele- 
gation that  visited  Washington  in  April. 

Other  members  of  the  delegation  were 
State  Senator  Milton  Marks,  head  ot  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Maritime  In- 
dustries; Virgil  Caselli,  President  of  the 
Fisherman’s  Wharf  Merchants  Association; 
Sal  Balestrieri,  Fisherman’s  Wharf  Seafood, 
Inc.;  and  Anthony  Taormina,  Deputy  Port 
Director. 

A breakwater  is  urgently  needed  to  pro- 
tect fishing  vessels  at  Fisherman’s  Wharf 
and  to  allow  for  the  addition  of  new  com- 
mercial fishing  berths,  according  to 
Molinari,  whose  district  includes  Fisher- 


man’s Wharf. 

Whether  or  not  the  breakwater  will  be  built 
depends  on  obtaining  federal  funds  for  a 
major  portion  of  the  project.  The  Port  would 
contribute  the  balance  of  the  funds. 

In  1976  feasibility  and  environmental  im- 
pact studies  of  the  proposed  1 ,800  foot 
breakwater  were  prepared  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Approval  of  these  re- 
ports and  Congressional  authorization  have 
been  delayed  due  to  the  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  navigational  benefits  of  the 
breakwater  in  relation  to  its  cost. 

Cnee  the  studies  are  approved  and  funds 
made  available,  the  Corps  will  work  with  the 
Port  in  the  development  of  the  project. 

Extending  from  Flyde  Street  Pier,  the 
breakwater  would  allow  for  the  construction 
of  175  new  commercial  fishing  berths  and 


the  refurbishing  of  170  exisiinn  ht 
Further  plans  include  a fish  p—  •-'r  : . 

cility  at  Pier  45's  Shed  B for  filetiog  or  o 
freezing  operations.  The  brea^rw^Tr -r 
also  allow  for  the  berthing  o'  ;T-'‘‘-‘--iti  ‘ J 
boats  and  serve  as  proteC 
vessels  in  the  Maritime  Musm— 

The  Hyde  Street  'cr!  y slip  na":  . ' . 

been  removed  to  make  m-rm  ‘ : - - * 

In  an  effort  to  gam  supper;  • - 

tion  of  the  breakwater  and  get  t r 

moving,  the  delegat'C”  appeared  i -'-ro  :h- 
Appropriations  Sub-CciV;;:ii!;:  • ■ -■T  ire 
Works  in  both  the  Hr 'se  and  Sera*“ 
tify  on  the  need  for  the  breakwater  an  i ■ r *• 
with  representatives  of  the  Department  c‘ 
the  Army,  Corps  of  Engir  ■■f-r  s.  the  ri'?::  v- 
Management  and  Budget,  and  Coi  -u'  r -- 
sional  leaders. 


Historic  Ferryboat 
Returns  to  Bay 

Owners  of  the  historic  ferryboat  SANTA 
ROSA  have  been  granted  a lease  for  an 
undesignated  landside  berth  by  the  Port 
Commission. 

Plans  fa  development  of  the  ferryboat 
include  office  space,  a maritime  museum 
and  public  access,  once  the  vessel  has 
been  restored  to  its  original  appearance. 

The  M.V.  SANTA  ROSA  was  built  in 
Alameda  in  1926-27  for  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  at  a cost  of  $525,000 


Expansion  Planned  for 
Foreign  Trade  Zone 

A multi-million  dollar  project  to  expand  the 
Faeign  Trade  Zone  at  Piers  19-23  and  to 
incorporate  an  International  Trade  Center 
and  Merchandise  Mart  is  under  way  with 
the  first  rental  office  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted this  year,  according  to  Edgar  D. 
Osgood,  president  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Services.  Inc.,  franchised  operators  of 
the  Foreign  Trade  Zone  since  1977. 

On  March  4 the  San  Francisco  Port 
Commission  gave  the  project  the  go- 
ahead  with  its  approval  of  an  extended 
lease  on  the  property  which  includes  the 
two  piers  and  a bulkhead  between  them. 
An  environmental  impact  statement  still 
must  be  secured  by  City  Planning  and 
filed  with  the  Bay  Conservation  and 
Development  Commission. 

San  Francisco's  Foreign  Trade  Zone  was 
aiginated  in  1948  as  the  third  such  zone 
in  this  country.  Accessible  by  ship,  rail  and 


and  was  equipped  to  carry  over  65  cars 
and  1200  passengers.  Between  1927  and 
1939  the  SANTA  ROSA  ferried  passen- 
gers and  autos  across  San  Francisco 
Bay,  first  between  San  Francisco  and 
Sausalito,  and  finally  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland.  Service  on  the  Bay 
ended  with  the  completion  of  the  bridges. 

Rebuilt  and  renamed  the  ENETAI,  the 
vessel  operated  for  a time  in  Puget  Sound 
and  was  finally  retired  in  1968. 

The  SANTA  ROSA  joins  the  FRESNO, 
another  historic  ferryboat  that  was 
awarded  a similar  lease  last  year. 


U.S.  Ship  Sails 

From  San  Francisco  to  Shanghai 

This  month  the  SS  LESLIE  LYKES  makes 
a historic  voyage  to  Shanghai,  being  the 
first  American-flag  ship  from  the  West 
Coast  to  call  at  a China  port  in  35  years. 

On  behalf  of  the  City  of  San  Franoisco, 
the  Port  will  send  a gift  via  the  LESLIE 
LYKES  to  the  Mayor  of  Shanghai  in  honor 
of  this  occasion.  The  ship’s  captain  will 
make  the  presentation. 

Last  March,  a gift  from  the  Mayor  of 
Shanghai  was  presented  to  San  Fran- 
oisco Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein. 


truck,  the  FTZ  is  duty-free  territory  where 
foreign  and  domestic  goods  oan  be 
brought  in,  stored,  prooessed,  handled, 
inspected  and  repacked  without  being 
subject  to  custom  duties  as  long  as  the 


! 


Peng  Teh-Ching,  Vice  Ministerof  Communications,  People'sRepublicofChina.andTranslalorCiaoSeng-Zhuen 


“Tours  by  Water”  Highlight 
Port  Observance  of 
World  Trade  Week 

Commemorating  World  Trade  Week,  May 
20  to  26,  the  Port  will  conduct  two  "tours 
by  water"  of  the  maritime  facilities  along 
the  southern  waterfront  on  Friday,  May  25. 

A 300-passenger  cruise  boat  char- 
tered from  Harbor  Carriers  will  be  used  for 
the  one  and  one-half  hour  cruises.  The 
tour  will  cover  all  cargo  handling  facilities 
from  the  Ferry  Building  to  the  Pier  94-96 
Container  and  LASH  Complex,  Including 
the  specilized  roll  on-roll  off,  grain,  au- 
tomobile, bulk  liquid  and  paper  terminals. 

The  tours  will  be  conducted  at  12  noon 
and  at  2:00  p.m.  Tickets  (complimentary) 
will  be  required  and  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Port's  Marketing  Department  by  mail, 
phone  or  in  person.  As  space  on  the  boat 
is  limited,  only  two  tickets  will  be  given  per 
request. 

Other  World  Trade  Week  activities 
include: 

Saturday,  May  19:  Alcatraz  to  Aquatic 
Park  lifeboat  race,  10:00  a.m. 

Tuesday,  May  22:  Father  John  Bosch  of 
the  Apostleship  of  the  Sea  will  conduct 
the  Seaman's  Memorial  Service  and 
wreath  ceremony  aboard  the  C.A. 
THAYER  National  Historic  Museum  at 
10:00  a.m. 

Maritime  Day  luncheon  with  Maritime 
Administration's  Acting  Chief  Samuel 
B.  Nemirow,  speaker.  Commercial  Club. 
Noon. 

Annual  Brass  Hat  Award  presented 
by  Propeller  Club.  New  "Merchant 
Marine  March"  will  be  introduced. 
Sunday,  May  27:  Master  Mariners  Re- 
gatta from  St.  Francis  Yacht  Club  to 
Angel  Island  beginning  at  noon. 


Chinese  Officials  Visit  Port 

A delegation  of  government  and  shipping 
officials  from  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  toured  Port  facilities  and  met  with 
City  and  Port  officials  April  20. 

The  seven-man  group  headed  by  Peng 
Teh-Ching,  Vice  Minister  of  Communica- 
tions, boarded  a Pilot  Boat  at  Pier  7 for  a 
tour  of  both  the  northern  and  southern 
waterfront. 

That  evening  San  Francisco  Mayor 
Dianne  Feinstein  and  the  Port  Commis- 
sion jointly  hosted  a reception  for  the 


delegation  at  the  Mayor's  home  followed 
by  a dinner  at  the  World  Trade  Club. 

Others  in  the  Chinese  delegation  were 
Han  Wen-Ching,  Ministry  of  Communica- 
tions; Zheng  Zhong-Yuan,  Deputy  Man- 
aging Director  of  COSCO.  Peking.  Qian 
Yung-Chong,  Manager  of  COSCO. 
Shanghai;  Li  Zhi-Ran,  Deputy  Manager. 
COSCO  Shipping  Division;  Ciao  Seng- 
Zhuen,  official  translator;  and  Norman 
Getsinger.  escort  officer.  National  Council 
for  U.S.  China  Trade  in  Washington.  D.C. 


goods  remain  in  the  Zone.  An  importer 
need  not  pay  duty  on  his  merchandise 
until  it  is  sold.  There  are  no  restrictions  on 
storage  time  or  type  of  commodity. 

At  present  San  Francisco's  240,000 


square  foot  FTZ  includes  100,000  square 
feet  of  sprinkled  warehousing  and  manipu- 
lating areas  on  Pier  23  and  140.000  square 
feet  to  be  developed  on  Pier  19.  and 
serves  over  100  on-going  accounts.  In 
addition  to  the  public  warehousing  area 
operated  by  FTZ,  eleven  tenants  operate 
their  own  warehousing  and  manipulations 
on  Pier  23.  A sub-zone.  FTZ  3A.  is  located 
in  an  industrial  section  of  San  Francisco 
for  a ladies'  apparel  manufacturer 
Plans  for  the  expanded  International 
Foreign  Trade  Zone  complex  include  mak- 
ing Pier  19  into  an  Import  Merchandise 
Mart  which  will  add  over  140.CXX)  square 
feet  of  office  and  showroom  space,  and 
100,000  square  feet  of  exhibit  and  circula- 
tion space  on  the  ground  floor  and  on  a 
to-be-constructed  mezzanine  floa.  An 
International  Trade  Center  in  the  bulkhead 
adjoining  the  two  piers  will  hold  additional 
display  area  and  can  convert  to  transient 
exhibit  space  during  international  gift 
shows  and  other  trade  events. 


I 


Along  the  Waterfront  & 


PORT  WELCOMES  LYKES.  Port 
Convnissiuiier  Richard  N Goldman 
presents  a tray  to  Captain  F. 
Cizewski  of  the  S S CHARLES 
LYKES  commemorating  the  ship's 
maiden  call  at  the  Port  under  the 
LyKes  Lines  Hag  Prior  to  its  pur- 
chase by  Lykes.  the  roll  on-roll  off 
vessel  was  Stales  Line's  S.S. 
NEVADA, 

Altogether  Lykes  has  three  roll  on- 
roll  off  and  five  "clipper " or  "pacer " 
class  ships  in  their  West  Coast  ser- 
. vice  operating  at  a frequency  of  4 
times  a month  from  Pier  80. 

MENESTHEUS  WELCOMED. 

The  M S.  MENESTHEUS,  new 
I combination  cargo  liner  of  Barber 

■ Blue  Sea.  was  welcomed  to  the 

■ Port  on  its  maiden  voyage. 

: MENESTHEUS  is  the  first  of  five 

■ new  vessels  the  steamship  com- 
pany will  introduce  into  its  Middle 
East  Far  East  service. 

, PORT  VISITORS. 

■ A Japanese  government  dele- 
gation from  Tokyo  representing  the 
Bureau  of  Ports  and  Harbors, 
Ministry  of  Transportation,  visited 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco  recently 
as  part  of  its  survey  of  the  functions 
and  activities  of  Port  Commissions 
and  Authorities  in  the  United  States 

I and  Canada. 

■ Port  of  Pascaloula's  (Mississippi) 
Director  Paul  Pella  and  Lucian 
Gilbert.  Director  of  Trade  Develop- 
ment. visited  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  to  observe  the  operations 
of  the  Port. 

■ From  the  Port  of  Freemantle, 
Australia.  Clark  W.  Stewart  toured 
the  Port.  Of  special  interest  was  the 

! tug  and  pilot  boat  operation. 

, ■ Valery  M.  Buslov,  Senior 
. Researcher  and  Chief  of  the 
] Underwater  Inspection  Group, 

Israel  Port  Authority,  visited  the 
Port  and  met  with  Chief  Engineer 
Charles  Vickers  concerning  new 
i techniques  of  engineering  and 
I maintaining  piers. 


Port  Commissioners  Harry  Bridges  (left)  and  Alan  Rothenberg  present  memen- 
tos to  M.S.  EVER  SUPERB's  Captain  Lu  Sui  Lien,  marking  the  ship's  maiden  call. 


FIVE  PFEL  SHIPS  SOLD.  World 
Artw.i,  I’  ( ■ doni  Ed  Daly  became 
oi  Pacific  Far  East  Une'^ 

V lo  tc  tihips  Ihn  -AR  MARIPOSA  and 
SS  MONTEREY  Iasi  month  with  the 
winning  bid  of  %2^  million  A mint- 
nxjiTi  pfice  of  $13  million  each  had 
lu  t“i  set  by  Bankruptcy  Court 
Judge  Lloyd  King 
Daly  has  not  announced  what  he 
intends  to  do  with  the  ships 
PFEL's  three  containerships,  the 
SS  JAPAN  BEAR,  the  SS  GOLDEN 
BEAR,  and  the  SS  THOMAS  E. 
CUFFE.  were  sold  at  auction  less 
than  a week  later  to  American 
President  Lines  for  $40,525,000 
or  $1,525,000  over  the  $13  million 
specified  minimum  bid  for  each 
ship 

The  820-foot  containerships  were 
built  in  1971  as  LASH  vessels  at  a 
price  of  about  $26  million  and  later 
converted  to  containerships. 

The  MONTEREY  and  MARIPOSA 
were  built  in  1952  and  1953  as 
freighters,  but  later  were  converted 
to  cruise  ships  and  sailed  the 
Pacific  and  South  Seas.  They  have 
been  sitting  idle  since  PFEL  filed 
bankruptcy  last  year. 


EVERGREEN  SHIPS 
WELCOMED.  Four  'S'  ships  of 
Evergreen  Marine  Corporation  were 
honored  on  the  occasion  of  each 
ship’s  maiden  call  to  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco,  Evergreen,  a Taiwan 
shipping  company  with  service  in 
the  Far  East  trade,  became  a tenant 
of  Piers  94-96  on  March  15. 


The  first  Evergreen  ship  to 
call  at  San  Francisco  was  EVER 
SUPERB  followed  by  EVER  SHINE, 
EVER  SUMMIT,  and  EVER  SPRING. 

Also  welcomed  to  San  Francisco 
was  GREEN  FORTUNE,  an  Ever- 
green ship  assigned  to  the  Gulf 
Coast  service  making  one  of  its 
rare  visits  here. 


M.S.  MARIE  BAKKE  HONORED. 

Knutsen  Line’s  new  multi-purpose 
ship  the  M.S.  MARIE  BAKKE  was 
welcomed  to  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  at  a ceremony  and 
reception  aboard  the  ship  at  Pier 
50  recently  honoring  the  ship’s 
maiden  call. 

On  hand  were  (from  left)  Mr. 
Herbert  Bals,  President  of  Bakke 
Steamship  Company,  agents  for 
Knutsen  Line;  Mrs.  Bals,  who  chris- 
tened the  ship  at  its  launching  in 
Kobe,  Japan;  Mr.  Edward  David, 
S.F.  Port  Director;  Mrs.  Randi 
Knutsen,  wife  of  the  grandson  of 


Knutsen  Line's  owner,  and  Captain 
Leif  Loekling. 

The  174-meter  vessel  can  handle 
container,  breakbulk  and  liquid 
cargoes.  Like  its  sister  ship,  the 
M.S.  JOHN  BAKKE,  the  M.S. 

MARIE  BAKKE  is  equipped  with 
refrigerated  chambers,  heavy  lift 
cranes,  and  accommodations  for  12 
passengers. 

Knutsen  operates  7 ships  in  its 
West  Coast  service  calling  at  San 
Francisco  every  two  weeks.  It  is  the 
only  shipping  line  offering  direct 
service  to  Western  Australia  out  of 
San  Francisco. 


This  issue  of  the  Wharfside  is 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Monsignor  Matthew  Connolly 

Founder  of  the  Apostleship  of  the 
Sea,  which  provides  many  services 
for  seamen  in  port;  member  of  San 
Francisco  Port  Commission, 
1974-75;  Navy  Chaplain  in  World 
War  II;  supporter  of  maritime  labor 
unions;  respected  friend  of  the 
waterfront  and  the  community. 

Died  April  9, 1979,  after  a long 
illness. 
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Mayor’s  Trade  Mission  Promotes  Port 


The  Port  of  San  Francisco  is  a giant  step 
closer  to  receiving  a share  of  China’s  trade 
as  a result  of  Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein’s 
China  Trade  Mission  in  June. 

The  15-person  \working  delegation, 
composed  of  businessmen,  port,  airport 
and  city  officials,  spent  10  days  meeting 
with  officials  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

Accompanying  Mayor  Feinstein  and 
comprising  the  Port  committee  were:  Ed 
David,  director.  Port  of  San  Francisco; 
Denman  McNear,  president,  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad;  Eugene  Cullen, 
president,  California  Stevedore  and 
Ballast  Company;  and  Edgar  Osgood, 
president.  Foreign  Trade  Services,  Inc. 

Others  in  the  delegation  were:  Thomas 


FIsieh,  an  architect  and  chairman  of  the 
city’s  China  gateway  committee;  William 
Morison,  board  chairman  of 
Foremost-McKesson,  Inc.  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  committee;  Richard 
Fleath,  airport  director;  Richard  Blum, 
financier  and  the  Mayor’s  fiance;  Jerry 
Levine,  president.  Mentor  International; 
Mel  Wax,  assistant  to  the  Mayor;  Bill 
Evers,  president,  the  Mayor’s  economic 
development  advisory  council;  and  Bert 
Tonkin,  president,  Western  Exhibitors,  Inc. 

Through  meetings  with  officials  of 
Shanghai  and  Beijing,  the  mission  made 
it  clear  that  San  Francisco  is  ready, 
willing  and  able  to  accommodate  China’s 
freighters  and  cargo.  At  present  the  Port 
has  some  40  berths  capable  of  handling 


breakbulk  cargoes  that  comprise  n ost  of 
China’s  shipping  at  this  time. 

According  to  Mayor  Feinstein, 
be  no  immediate  boom  in  trade  as  ' x*  jif 
of  the  mission,  but  over  the  next  three  or 
four  years  and  given  a continuaticr^  of 
China’s  present  warm  approach,  tn  tht. 
West,  trade  will  increase. 

An  immediate  result  of  the  mission  ; 
that  the  first  Chinese  freighter  m Pac  ’ c 
Ocean  trade  to  make  port  after  the  U S 
and  China  sign  a maritime  agreement  .v 
land  in  San  Francisco.  Shanghai  port  au- 
thaities  will  consider  setting  up  sched- 
uled sailings  between  San  Francisco  and 
Shanghai.  (One  Chinese  freighter,  the  Lr-. 
Lin  Flai.  berthed  in  Seattle  earlier  to  load 
corn  fa  China.) 


Zone  10: 

Piers  90  to  96. 
mduding  Gram 
Terminal 
Maritime- 
cortamer.  bulk 
liquid,  dry  bulk. 
LASH 
breakbuik 
Plans 

Expansion  of 
container 
capacity  at  94 
and  implement 
direct  rail 
service 


Zone  9: 

Pier  80  Complex 

Maritime- 

container. 

Ro  Ro. 
breakbuik. 
Plans:  Future 
expansion  of 
Ro'Ro  and 
container 
capacity. 


Zone  8: 

Alvord  Grant- 
Pier  70 
Maritime-auto 
importing, 
Bethlehem  ship 
repair  and 
building. 

Plans:  Future 

maritime 

expansion. 


Zone  7: 

Central  Basin 
Maritime  and 
industrial. 
Plans:  Reserve 
for  future 
maritime 
expansion  with 
interim  short 
term  uses. 


Zone  6: 

Piers  48  to  50 
Maritime- 
breakbulk  cargo. 
Plans:  Maritime 
expansion. 


Zone  5: 

China  Basin 
to  Pier  40 
Light  industry, 
maritime 
support, 
commercial, 
recreational. 
Plans:  Remove 
piers  not  needed 
for  maritime  use. 


Zone  4: 

Piers  26  to  38 
Maritime- 
breakbulk  cargo, 
passengers, 
ship  repair. 

Plans:  Improve 
rail  and  truck 
access  to  piers. 


Plan  for  Northeastern  Waterfront  Unveiled 


■ ' ' : ' : ii  'i  'I  uiway  would  be 

iJl  ■■  . ;r  .Hid  Ulill.’f  ;i  "his- 

. :■  111:  .i  sv-.ii'Ui  lo  relieve  auto 


) jgh 
II  id  water 


“.I  , " i r ciiv  Building,  a commercial 
,<■  1 ivr..:d  be  establibliud  loincludea 
' . r.it.  b jitd  restaurants,  parks. 

. ii  itM-fi  ait-as  and  open  spaces. 

A ol  $66  to  $72  million  in  public 
ii.iids  e III  i-ded  to  carry  out  the  project 
.nnuding  the  acquisition  of  land,  dem- 
.■i.t.oii  of  the  freeway  and  obsolete 
structures,  and  constructions  and 
improvements.  As  much  as  $363  million 
.b  anticipated  in  private  investments. 

A more  detailed  proposal  will  be  pre- 
sented by  NEWAC  in  August. 


Port  Develops  Strategy  for  Growth 


Evergreen’s  Chairman  Chang 
Receives  Order  of  Maritime  Merit 


Chairman  Y.  F Chang,  Evergreen  Marine 
Corp.  Ltd.,  Taiwan,  was  bestowed  an 
Order  of  Maritime  Merit  with  the  rank  of 
Commander  during  his  visit  to  San 
Francisco  last  month.  Mayor  Dianne 
Feinstein  presented  the  framed  scroll 
and  medal  during  a dinner  held  in  his 
honor  at  the  World  Trade  Club. 

Chairman  Chang  founded  Evergreen  in 
1968.  Today  the  company  operates  full- 
container  all-water  service  in  the  Far  East 
trade  from  the  three  U.S.  Coasts. 

Last  March,  Evergreen  Line  became  a 
tenant  of  the  Pier  94-96  complex,  with  one 
of  their  ships  calling  here  every  12  days. 

The  Order  of  Maritime  Merit  was  first 
awarded  in  1967.  The  rank  of  Commander 
is  reserved  for  heads  of  maritime  and 
maritime  related  companies  and  distin- 


cated  to  the  support  of  growth  and  mod- 
ernization of  the  Port's  southern,  heavily 
maritime  waterfront. 

The  report  divides  six  miles  of  waterfront 
into  10  zones.  Each  zone  will  be  consid- 
ered and  approved  separately  by  the 
Commission.  (Zones  3, 4 and  5 comprise 
the  Northeastern  Waterfront  Survey  Area. 
The  recommendations  of  NEWAC  will  be 
considered  by  the  Port  in  the  overall  plan 
for  these  Zones.  See  NEWAC  story  above.) 

If  adopted,  this  will  be  the  first  develop- 
ment plan  the  Port  has  had  aimed  at  di- 
recting and  controlling  its  objectives. 


; -.  ‘f  o'  : maritime  strategy 
w . '.  il  to  tne  Pfvt  Commission 

0.  'tarn  goals  and  objectives 
.V' ; • . ' ■ uco  -mpiish  them  in  a specific 

Prefi^ired  and  presented  by  the  Pat 
Stall,  this  lepat  ai  maritime  and  commer- 
cr.i  .nd  use  objectives  enhances  the  orig- 
nai  strategy  repat  prepared  last  fall. 

Generally.  Pat  development  would 
"■a  ntam  a balance  of  maritime,  non- 
•'iaf-*-me.  and  public  use.  and  the  reve- 
'' jes  generated  from  commercial 
recreaiic-1  and  office  uses  would  be  dedi- 


Stephanie  Cincolla  and  John  Molinari  join  in  pounding  in-:  ' 

Fishermen’s  and  Seamen’s  Memorial  Dedicated 


A dedication  ceremony  marking  the  start 
of  construction  on  the  long-planned 
Fishermen’s  and  Seamen’s  Memorial  was 
held  reoently  at  Fisherman's  Wharf.  The 
shrine  will  be  built  on  dockside  space  do- 
nated by  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  adja- 


Zone2: 

Piers  9 to  35 
Maritime- 
breakbulk  cargo. 
Plans:  Improve 
passenger 
terminal,  expand 
facilities  at 
Foreign  Trade 
Zone,  improve 
truck  and  rail 
access  to 
maritime  piers. 


Zone  1 : 

Fisherman’s 
Wharf- 
Pier  39 
Commercial 
fishing  and 
recreation. 

Plans:  Protective 
breakwater  and 
improved  berths 
and  fish 
handling 
facilities  on 
Pier  45. 


cent  to  Pier  45.  This  is  the  site  of  the  old 
Coast  Guard  building  from  which  rescue 
missions  to  disabled  vessels  were  sent. 

Financing  will  be  entirely  through 
private  funds,  according  to  Stephanie 
Cinootta,  President  of  the  Fishermen’s  and 
Seamen's  Memorial  Fund.  Cincotta  spear- 
headed the  idea  of  a memorial  “dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  those  lost  at  sea’’  follow- 
ing the  loss  of  two  fishermen  off  the 
Farailon  Islands  two  years  ago. 

The  shrine  was  designed  by  the  ar- 
chitectural firm  of  Braccia,  Fleglund  and 
Associates,  and  will  be  a rustic  chapel  to 


blend  with  the  surrounding  weathered  ■ 
structures. 

John  Molinari,  Board  of  Supervisas 
President  and  trustee  of  the  Memaial, 
presided  over  the  dedication  ceremony  ■ 
which  included  a special  tribute  to  the  late  • 
Monsignor  Matthew  Connolly,  a principal  j 
supporter  of  the  Memorial  shrine.  ■ 

Construction,  under  the  supervision  of  ! 
Nibbi  Bros. , General  Contractors,  is  ex-  j 
pected  to  be  completed  in  October.  1979.  | 

The  memorial  will  be  open  to  visitas  and 
to  groups  for  special  services  and  ’ 

dedications. 


Eugene  Gartiand  Appointed 
To  Port  Commission 

Attorney  Eugene  L.  Gartiand  was  ap- 
pointed by  Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  to  the 


San  Francisco  Port  Commission  filling  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of 
Richard  Goldman  in  May. 

Gartiand,  senior  partner  of  the  law  firm 
of  Gartiand  and  Tilly,  has  considerable 
experience  in  admiralty,  maritime  and 
labor  law.  Fie  is  currently  General  Cc..-'"  . 
International  Organization  of  Master-., 
Mates  & Pilots,  AF  of  L-CIO,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  San  Francisco  Man^me 
Museum's  Board  of  Trustees. 

A native  of  San  Francisco.  Gartiand  -e 
ceived  his  bachelors  degree  and  law  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  San  Francisc:  ■ 
Fie  served  as  second  assistant  engineei  in 
the  U.S.  Maritime  Service  during  Wald 
War  II.  and  later  was  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve. 

In  addition  to  his  law  practice.  Gartiand 
was  an  Adjunct  Professa  of  Admiralty 
Law  at  the  University  of  San  Francisco 
School  of  Law,  and  a guest  lecturer  at  the 
Maritime  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Graduate  Studies  in  Baltimae. 


^ Along  the  Waterfront  /St 


SENATE  PROCLAMATION 
PRESENTED  TO  PORT.  On  behalf 
of  her  husband,  State  Senator 
Milton  Marks,  Caroline  Marks  pre- 
sented a proclamation  from  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  to  the  Port 
of  San  Francisco  “ In  congratula- 
tions on  its  efforts  to  increase  trade 
with  all  the  countries  of  the  Pacific 
Basin."  It  was  signed  by  James  R. 
Mills,  Chairman  ofthe  Senate  Rules 
Committee,  and  Milton  Marks, 
Senator  ofthe  5th  District. 

The  proclamation,  presented  dur- 
ing World  Trade  Week,  was  ac- 
cepted by  Alan  Rothenberg,  Port 
Commissioner,  during  one  of  the 
tours-by-water  that  the  Port  con- 
ducted for  the  public. 


Pif  r 80.  San  Francisco.  This  is  the 
ser  *nd  of  lour  new  ships  that  will  be 
f— ermg  the  steamship  company's 
service  Also  on  hand  was  John 
Blom,  Overseas  Shipping  Company, 
agents  lor  Barber  Blue  Seas. 


BALLARD  AWARDED  “BRASS 
HAT."  Captain  Raymond  H.  Ballard, 
Vice  President  and  General 
Manager,  Western  Region,  Farrell 
Lines,  Inc.,  was  presented  the 
Propeller  Club’s  “Brass  Hat"  award 


for  1979  at  the  Maritime  Day 
luncheon  held  May  22  at  the 
Commercial  Club.  This  award  is 
presented  annually  to  the  person 
who  has  done  the  most  for  the 
United  States  flag  Merchant  Marine. 


MS  SINALOA  HONORED.  East 
-ti  c Company's  MS  SINALOA, 
j c‘  the  f ve  new  multi-purpose 
cargo  ships  scheduled  for  EAC's 
t“~sp3cific  service,  made  its 
maiden  call  at  San  Francisco 
recer' , Paying  tribute  to  the  occa- 
sion were  P^t  Director  Edward 


David,  ship's  Captain  John 
Rasmussen,  Chris  Blom,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Overseas  Shipping 
Company,  agents  for  EAC,  Marine 
Exchange  Director  William  Bosque, 
and  EAC  Vice  President  Jorgen 
Frederiksen.  The  ship  was  built  at 
Naskau  Shipyard  in  Denmark. 


SF  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
CLASSES  LEARN  FROM  PORT. 

A class  of  25  economics  teachers 
taking  a summer  class  at  San 
Francisco  State  University  spent  a 
day  at  the  Port  getting  firsthand 
information  on  the  economics  of 
operating  a port.  Various  Port 
personnel  explained  the  functions 
of  individual  departments.  A tour  of 
the  waterfront  facilities  followed. 


In  addition,  the  group  was 
interested  in  the  occupations 
related  to  maritime  activities,  the 
economics  of  international  trade 
and  the  impact  of  the  Port  on  the 
city. 

A geography  class  from  SFSU 
under  the  guidance  of  Max 
Kirkberg  took  a three  day  "walking 
tour"  of  the  Port  from  Fisherman’s 
Wharf  to  India  Basin  that  was 
concerned  not  only  with  what  is 
happening  now,  but  what  the  future 
plans  are  for  each  of  the  facilities. 
Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.  gave 
the  students  a complete  tour  of  the 
Pier  80  operation. 


CHINESE  CARGO  MOVERS 
INSPECT  PORT  FACILITIES.  A 

6-man  Chinese  delegation  headed 
by  Mr  GaoZhufeng,  Deputy 
Director  General  of  China  National 
Foreign  Trade  Transportation 
Corporation  and  the  China  National 
Charter  Corporation,  were  guests  of 
the  Port  June  29th  at  a luncheon 


held  at  the  World  Trade  Club  and  for 
a tour  of  the  Port’s  maritime 
facilities. 

The  group  was  here  at  the 
invitation  of  Kerr  Steamship 
Company  and  represented  a select 
group  of  businessmen  who  directly 
control  the  movement  of  cargo  to 
and  from  China. 
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Newsprint 
Is  Port’s 
Number 
One 
Import 


Last  year,  total  ton- 
nage of  newsprint 
entering  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco  in- 
creased 22%  over 
the  previous  year,  making  it  the 
number  one  import  of  the  Port  and  the  sec- 
ond largest  product  handled. 

Accounting  for  this  volume  are  the  Powell  River-Alberni 
Sales  Corporation  at  Piers  15-17  and  Crown  Zellerbach  at 
Piers  45  and  48. 

Star  Terminals  is  the  operator  of  Piers  15-17  for  Powell 
River-Alberni  and  the  parent  forest  products  company, 

MacMillan-Bloedel  Ltd.,  of  Canada. 

Last  year  approximately  1 15,000  tons  of  newsprint 
was  imported  through  this  terminal  from  British  Colum- 
bia with  some  additional  shipments  from  Europe  and 
Eastern  Canada. 

Since  January,  the  company  has  been  using  barges 
to  transport  their  newsprint  from  British  Columbia  to 
San  Francisco  and  Long  Beach.  The  two  350'  long  barges 
are  operated  on  a staggered  schedule  with  two  weekly  arrivals  and 
departures  here.  Each  week  about  2,800  tons  of  newsprint  is  delivered  in 
San  Francisco  by  barge.  This  frequent  service  is  primarily  a marketing 
convenience  for  the  newspapers  as  well  as  eliminating  the  need  for 
such  extensive  warehousing.  The  company  supplies  newsprint  for  San 
Francisco’s  dailies  and  many  Northern  California  papers. 

Star  Terminals  has  been  a tenant  of  the  Port  since  1954,  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  as  a subsidiary  of  MacMillan-Bloedel. 

Crown  Zellerbach  has  been  a tenant  of  the  Port  since  1963.  Currently  the 
company  is  operating  primarily  out  of  Pier  48,  but  has  also  operated  from 
Pier  45. 

Newsprint  from  Crown  Zellerbach’s  operation  comes  from  British  Col- 
umbia on  ships  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Steamship  Company.  Two 
shipments  arrive  each  month  each  carrying  4,000-5,000  tons  of 
newsprint. 

Crown  Zellerbach  supplies  newsprint  to  the 
San  Francisco  dailies,  and  to  papers  within  a 
radius  including  Santa  Rosa,  Sacramento 
and  Stockton. 


Five  Top  Administrators  Named  to  Key  Port  Posts 

nidnagement.  live  top  administrators  have  been  named  to  key  positions  during  the  past  eight 
■ ■ ” '■  ' . .1.  .1  Mufitime IS  headod  Py  Captain  Joseph  W DicKover I Planning  and  Research—Anthony  J. 

M • ■■  li..  . II,  K Y.--1  M’S  ) 


Captain  vk>seph  W. 
Otckover.  , . t ’t'Mn  ol  40 
, ■ 1 ihp  Coast 

■ M wasap- 

i -ted  Director  oi 
Maritime  Affairs,  effective 
J.  y 30 

22  years  Dickover 
\sas  with  Stales  Lme  be- 
ginning as  Vice  President 
of  Operations  and  becom- 
ing Senior  Vice  President. 
Pnor  to  this,  he  was  Man- 
ager of  the  Steamship  Divi- 
sion of  Pofje  & Talbot. 

Dickover  has  been  ac- 
tive in  many  maritime  or- 
ganizations, He  served  as 
a Director  of  the  Pacific 
Mantime  Association  and 
the  Propeller  Club.  Port  of 
the  Golden  Gate,  and  is 
Past  Chairman  of  the 
National  Cargo  Bureau. 
Pacific  Coast  Division.  He 
was  a recipient  of  the 
Propeller  Club’s  annual 
Brass  Hat  Award. 

In  his  position  with  the 
Port.  Dickover  is  in  charge 
of  all  maritime  activities, 
including  the  negotiation 
of  maritime  leases  and 
finalizing  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Port’s  Maritime 
Division. 


After 
30  Years... 
Flag  Flies 
Again 
Over  Ferry 
Building 


Thomas  K.  Yerkes  be- 
came Director  of  Finance 
and  Administration  in 
January 

Yerkes  has  13  years  ex- 
perience in  financial  man- 
agement and  came  to  the 
Port  from  the  Bandak  Cor- 
poration, San  Francisco, 
where  he  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Finance  and 
Administration. 

He  held  various  positions 
with  the  Squibb  Corpora- 
tion, New  York  City,  includ- 
ing Director  of  Planning 
and  Controller  for  their 
Lanvin-Charles  of  the  Ritz 
Division,  and  Financial 
Analyst  for  the  Squibb 
Corporate  Staff. 

Prior  to  this  he  was  Plant 
Superintendent  and  Cost 
Analyst  with  Container 
Corporation  of  America, 
Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Operations  Manager 
with  W,  W.  Laird, 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Yerkes  is  a graduate  in 
mathematics  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Wiliam  & Mary, 
Wlliamsburg,  Virginia. 


Velio  Kiisk  has  been 
named  Chief  Engineer, 
effective  this  month. 

Kiisk  has  over  20  years 
experience  in  port  and 
harbor  development.  He 
has  planned  container, 
breakbulk  and  RO/RO fa- 
cilities at  the  ports  of  Oak- 
land, New  Orleans  and 
Montreal  and  major  bulk 
(ore/oil)  terminals  in  Brazil, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Ivory  Coast, 
Greenland  and  the  Nether- 
lands Antilles. 

He  has  been  Director  of 
Engineering  and  Manager 
of  Soros  Associates  in  San 
Francisco,  and  Senior  Proj- 
ect Engineer  with  the  Mar- 
cona  Corporation.  Prior  to 
this,  Kiisk  was  Project  En- 
gineer on  marine  projects 
with  Kaiser  Engineers  for 
seven  years. 

His  experience  also  in- 
cludes six  years  as  Senior 
Design  Engineer  for  the 
Port  of  Portland,  and  an  Of- 
ficer with  the  U.S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey. 


Matthew  D.  Ashe  was  ap- 
pointed Commercial 
Property  Manager,  effec- 
tive August  1. 

For  the  past  twelve  years 
Ashe  has  worked  for  the 
City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  both  as  a real  es- 
tate appraisal  expert  and 
specialist  in  properties  and 
facilities  management.  He 
was  assigned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco International  Airport 
seven  years  ago  andlDe- 
came  Manager  of  the 
Office  of  Properties  and 
Concessions. 

Additional  experience 
includes  six  years  in  real 
estate  appraisal,  commer- 
cial leasing  and  brokerage, 
and  eight  years  in  product 
marketing  with  a national 
corporation. 


Roger  L.  Peters  was  ap- 
pointed Traffic  Manager  in 
July  and  handles  all  rates, 
tariffs  and  traffic  analysis 
work  for  the  Port. 

Prior  to  this  Peters  was 
Operations  Manager  for 
Orbis  Marine  Agencies, 
Inc.  Also,  he  has  been  Port 
Manager  for  Moran  Agen- 
cies, Inc.,  Terminal  and 
Ships  Superintendent  for 
Marine  Terminals  Corpora- 
tion, and  Project  Super- 
visor for  Barcelon-Burger 
Management  Corporation. 

Peters  received  his 
B.A.  degree  from 
the  University 
of  California, 

Berkeley. 


New  Ads  Feature 
Historic  Pictures 


The  Port  has  launched  a new  advertising  campaign  that 
features  dramatic  scenes  of  modem  facilities  together  with 
historic  photographs  taken  before  and  around  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

The  historic  photographs  were  made  available  by  the 
National  Maritime  Museum  in  Aquatic  Park  (formerly  the 
San  Francisco  Maritime  Museum).  The  museum’s  out- 
standing collection  of  maritime  photographs  is  a valuable 
source  of  San  Francisco  waterfront  history. 


Sister  Ports  Osaka /San  Francisco 
Ceiebrate  “Year  of  the  Child” 

Drawings  by  Japanese  children  depicting 
scenes  of  Osaka,  our  Sister  Port,  and  by  San 
Francisco  children  showing  scenes  of  our  Port  will 
be  on  display  at  San  Francisco's  City  Hall  and  the 
Ferry  Building  from  October  29  to  November  2. 

In  keeping  with  the  “International  Year  of  the 
Child”  over  100  pieces  of  children’s  art  were  col- 
lected by  Osaka’s  Port  & Harbor  Bureau  and 
presented  at  the  Osaka  International  Trade 
Fair  Pavillion  as  part  of  the  observance  of  the 
anniversary  of  their  port.  The  drawings  were 
displayed  in  Osaka  for  several  weeks  in  July. 

Fifty  selected  drawings  have  been  sent  to 
, San  Francisco,  a Sister  Port  since  1967  as  well 
IjL  as  a Sister  City  since  1957. 

In  reciprocation,  the  Port  is  sponsoring  a 
Hr  contest  among  elementary  school  children 
n here  to  collect  drawings  of  our  Port  to  be 
displayed  along  with  the  Japanese  pic- 
tures  in  San  Francisco  and  then  to  be 
sent  to  Osaka  for  display. 

Fish  Handling  Potential 
For  Pier  45  Under  Study 

A study  for  development  of 
400,000  square  feet  of  space  on 
Pier  45  as  a modern  fish  handling 
and  processing  facility  is  being 
conducted  by  the  Port. 

The  survey  will  determine  the 
type  of  operation  and  facility  that 
would  be  most  suitable  for  the  San 
Francisco  fishing  industry  now 
and  in  the  future. 

Present  tenants  of  Fish  Alley 
and  Pier  45  as  well  as  major  fish 
processors  in  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  world  are 
being  interviewed. 


Mayor  Rechristens  First  Vessel  in  New  Service 


San  Francisco  Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein 
successfully  rechristened  the  SS 
PACIFIC  ENTERPRISE  at  a ceremony 
at  Pier  94  on  August  29. 

The  ship  will  be  used  by  American 
Pacific  Container  Line,  Inc.  in  their  new 
container  feedership  service  scheduled 
to  begin  operation  October  15,  accord- 
ing to  John  C.  Koster,  AMPAC  founder. 
Board  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer,  and  will  provide  a coastal  shuttle 
service  between  major  U.S.  West  Coast 
ports. 

“Basically  AMPAC  shuttles  cargo  from 
deep  sea  ‘mother’  ships  at  major  West 


Coast  ports  to  final  ports  of  deslin.3::c  ^ , 
and  feeds  back  container  cargo  to  Fie 
’mother  ship,'  ” Koster  explained. 

The  service  will  link  Pacific  Coast  nc-*- 
in  California.  Oregon  and  Washir- 7 : 
and  later,  ports  in  Mexico  and  Cam:-  ^ 
TheSS  PACIFIC  ENTERPRISE,  ^ 
ship  of  the  PACIFIC  ENDEAVOR, 
presently  being  converted,  re'  oi  -h  -3 
and  re-fitted  for  use  in  the  fr:-'  s ‘c- 
service.  Both  are  C-4  vessel:- 
AMPAC  is  headquariem,:  San  f-  -., , 
cisco  and  was  incaporated Ma  . fa/F 
This  marks  the  first  new  I S 'iag:,-*  ^ 
tion  to  be  inaugurated  e ir  y ye  - 


The  American  flag  is  once  again  flying  over  the  Ferry  Build- 
ing thanks  to  the  World  Trade  Club,  which  raised  $14,000 
for  the  flag,  its  replacement  and  maintenance.  The  flagpole 
atop  the  clock  tower  had  been  empty  for  over  30  years. 

The  clock  tower  itself  rises  235  feet  above  Market  Street 
and  was  modeled  after  the  12th  century  Giralda  Tower  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Seville. 

It  was  designed  as  a monument,  to  be  the  first  object  of 


interest  to  those  entering  the  city,  to  se--. 
clock  tower  that  could  be  seen  from  miir 
every  direction. 

It  became  a “bell  tower"  m 197.'^  w:  -n 
Ion  replaced  a loud  siren  which  h-in  cu 
daily  since  1919. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  flag  v.  i h^'.  c •( 
three  months. 


^ Along  the  Waterfront  ^ 


MS  TENNESSEE  HONORED. 

Gu-’.ad  oi  ihe  MS 
I : . eptspresen- 
I '--iPofiRepresenialive 

I K Fugiestad  and  Warren 
I F’eiei:- . . o!  !!'ie  Marine  Exchange 
j ' ng  the  ship's  maiden  call  to 
F'r-;-.-isco  Also  on  hand  for 

r e ng  at  Pier  80  is  Rolf 

Cato  Olsen  of  Overseas  Shipping 


Company,  agents  for  Barber  Blue 
Sea 

The  MS  TALISMAN,  sistership 
of  the  TENNESSEE,  also  made  a 
maiden  call  here  recently.  Both 
ships  are  in  the  new  series  of 
self-sustaining,  combination 
container/breakbulk  vessels  that 
Barber  Blue  Sea  is  introducing 
into  their  service. 


PORT  WELCOMES  MV  MAYON. 

Port  Commissioner  Harry  Bridges 
(right)  and  Marine  Exchange  Pres- 
ident William  Wagstaffe  (center) 
honor  the  maiden  call.of  the  MV 
MAYON,  new  ship  of  the  Maritime 
Company  of  the  Pacific,  with  a 


presentation  aboard  ship  to  Cap- 
tain Ceferino  Jallorina.  Also  in  at- 
tendance were  Howard  Tobin, 
President  of  North  American 
Maritime  Agencies,  general 
agents  for  MCP,  and  Owners  Rep- 
resentative Demetrio  Jayme. 


The  HOEGH  CAIRN  made  its 
maiden  call  at  San  Francisco 
August  23.  Port  Commissioner 
Eugene  L.  Gartland  presented 
Ship's  Captain  T.  Lura  with  a 
commemorative  tray  at  a recep- 
tion honoring  the  occasion.  The 


CAIRN,  sistership  to  the  HOEGH 
CLIPPER,  is  a 31,507  deadweight 
ton  multi-purpose  cargo  ship  in 
service  to  the  Arabian  Persian  Gulf. 

The  HOEGH  CLIPPER  made  its 
maiden  call  here  just  two  months 
prior  to  the  CAIRN. 


FATHER  HEANEY  BECOMES 
PORT  CHAPLAIN.  Father  John 
Patrick  Heaney  became  the  new 
Port  Chaplain  with  his  appoint- 
ment last  June  as  Director  of  the 
Apostleship  of  the  Sea. 

Prior  to  this  he  was  at  Saint  Ri- 
ta's parish  in  Fairfax. 

A native  of  San  Francisco,  he 


knows  the  waterfront  well.  His 
father  was  a longshoreman  and 
Father  Heaney  worked  as  a 
“lumper”  on  the  waterfront  for 
warehousing  firms  while  attending 
seminary  school. 

Father  Heaney  is  also  Chaplain 
of  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Department. 


MS  SIMBA  MAIDEN  CALL.  The 

MS  SIMBA,  fourth  of  five  new 
multi-purpose  ships  that  East 
Asiatic  Company  is  placing  in 
their  trans-Pacific  service,  made 
its  maiden  voyage  to  San  Fran- 
cisco recently.  The  SI  MBA  joins 
the  SAMOA,  SARGODHA  and 
SINALOA.  A fifth  vessel,  the  MS 
SIENA,  will  make  its  maiden  call  at 
San  Francisco  later  this  year. 


FIRST  CALL  BY  STOLT 
AVENIR.  The  new  22,800  DWT 
parcel  tanker  STOLT  AVENIR 
made  its  first  voyage  to  the  Bay 
Area  where  it  discharged  coconut 
oil  at  the  Port  of  San  Francisco. 
The  motor  tanker  has  39  coated 
stainless  steel  cargo  tanks  and  is 
certified  to  carry  up  to  10,000  tons 
of  acids,  heavy  chemicals  and 
similar  valuable  liquid  products. 
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State  Frees  Port  of 
Two  Financial  Restrictions 

M — . * I the  Port  of  San  Francisco's  profits 

• . r.ated '.‘.tien  the  Governor  signed 

: ■ ’ ^ I :n  ;.  '.iii 

■ I'  I i"’'odeced  by  Senator  Milton  Marks.  Chairman  of  the 
- . , Committee  on  Maritime  Industry,  ends  the  re- 
.;ii  . r . ‘h.-:  35°  01  all  Port  profits  over  $250,000  go  into  the 

S’  -du  s general  fund. 

A....;,  this  bill  allows  the  Port  to  make  capital  improvements 
; . S250.000  without  first  obtaining  permission  from  the  State 
financial  department. 

No  n'^ner  port  m California  has  had  such  restrictions  placed 
jpon  :•  restrictions  that  are  remnants  of  the  State’s  control  of 
the  Port  until  the  late  I960’s  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  city. 


Port  Ad  Series 
Wins  Top  Award 

The  Award  of 
Excellence  m an 
Advertising  Series  was 
presented  to  the  Pat  of 
San  Francisco  by  the 
American  Association  of 
Pat  Authaities  at  their 
annual  convention  in 
November. 

Over  92  entries  from 
22  pats  in  the  United 
States.  Canada  and 
Mexico  were  entered  in 
this  year's  communica- 
tons  competition. 

The  series  that  won  first  place  for  the  Port  consists  of  four  ads 
headlined  ' San  Francisco — The  West's  Most  Experienced 
Cargo-Handler."  Each  ad  in  the  series  highlights  a different  Port 
facility  and  a different  type  of  cargo  handling  using  photo- 
graphs of  today's  operations  with  photographs  of  cargo  han- 
dling around  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  historic  photographs 
wae  obtained  from  the  National  Maritime  Museum,  San 
Francisco. 

The  ads  wae  prepared  fa  the  Port  by  Gleason  Associates 
Advertising  and  Public  Relations  and  have  been  appearing  in 
selected  shipping  trade  publications. 


ANTHONY  J.  TAORMINA,  Deputy  Port  Director  and  in  charge  of 
Planning  and  Research  for  the  Port  of  San  Francisco,  spoke  to  partici- 
pants of  the  first  California  Port  and  Navigation  Caucus  during  a boat 
tour  of  Bay  Area  port  facilities.  Over  50  State  government  and  port  offi- 
cials attended  the  meetings  sponsored  by  the  California  Marine  Affairs 
and  Navigation  Conference  and  the  California  Association  of  Port 
Authorities  in  cooperation  with  the  California  Marine  Parks  and  Harbors 
Association.  Discussions  were  focused  on  how  to  facilitate  the  handling 
of  marine  projects  at  the  State  level. 


JAPANESE  GROUPS  VISIT 
PORT. 

■ An  18-member  group  from  the 
Technology  Transfer  Institute  of 
Japan  visited  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  in  October  as  part  of  a 
study  mission  on  Urban  Waterfront 
Redevelopment  in  the  United 
States. 

■ A six-man  delegation  from  the 
Industrial  Location  Center  in 
Tokyo,  Japan,  visited  San 
Francisco’s  Foreign  Trade  Zone 
#3  in  November.  The  Center 
hopes  to  establish  a similarly 
operated  trade  zone  in  Japan. 

CRUISE  SHIP  MS  EUROPA 
MAKES  FIRST  CALL  HERE. 

Carrying  541  passengers,  the 
cruise  ship  MS  Europa  made  its 
first  call  to  San  Francisco 
November  30. 

Although  the  ship  has  been  car- 
rying passengers  to  ports  of  the 
world  for  25  years,  this  is  the  first 
time  the  vessel  has  ever  called 
here. 

Now  owned  by  Hapag-Lloyd, 
Hamburg,  Germany,  the  Europa 
was  built  in  1953  for  Swedish 
American  Lines  and  sailed  as  the 
Kungsholm.  The  ship  made  its 
maiden  voyage  as  the  Europa 
January  9, 1966. 

The  Europa  left  Genoa  on 
October  27  for  its  present  70-day 
Caribbean  and  Pacific  cruise. 

The  ship  will  call  Puerto  Vallarta, 
Acapulco,  several  Caribbean 
ports,  and  Morocco  before  return- 
ing to  Genoa  on  January  5. 


PORT  OF  HAMBURG  IS  COR- 
DIAL HOST.  The  Port  of 
Hamburg  (Germany)  hosted  a 
luncheon  November  29  for  mem- 
bers of  the  shipping  industry  and 
government  representatives  to  in- 
troduce their  new  marketing  man- 
ager in  the  United  States,  Michael 
Kutney,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
flourishing  trade  and  friendship 
between  Hamburg,  the  oldest 
port  in  the  world,  and  the  "new” 
ports  of  the  United  States. 
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Pier  96  to  Get 
Direct  Raii  Service 

A direct  rail  line  from  the  existing  Southern 
Pacific  mainline  will  be  brought  into  Pier 
96 — the  San  Francisco  Container  Terminal. 

When  completed,  San  Francisco  will  be 
the  first  port  in  California  to  have  direct  rail 
access  with  the  track  necessary  to  accom- 
modate unit  trains  with  containers.  Southern 
Pacific  train  units  of  up  to  100  cars  long  will 
be  able  to  run  onto  the  terminal. 

The  project  is  scheduled  for  completion 
in  1981  at  a cost  of  approximately  $1.7 
million. 


With  the  direct  rail  access  to  this  terminal, 
San  Francisco  becomes  more  competitive 
as  an  intermodal  port  offering  direct  land- 
bridge  and  mini-bridge  services  through 
Port  facilities,  and  attracting  trade  that  is 
currently  bypassing  the  Bay  region  and 
flowing  through  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
the  Los  Angeles/Long  Beach  areas.  By 
moving  containers  directly  from  ship  to  rail, 
carriers  will  have  the  advantages  of  re- 
duced costs,  better  control  of  containers 
and  less  damage. 

“Southern  Pacific  is  very  interested  in 
working  with  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  to 
provide  rail  connections  to  Pier  96  and  in 
doing  whatever  we  can  to  promote  the 


growth  of  the  Port,”  said  Wiliiani  0 W- ; n- 
Office  of  Special  Projects.  Southern  Pac 
Transportation  Company. 

The  San  Francisco  Container  Te^“  ni 
the  new  designation  of  the  Pier  94  -96  ■ ■ . 
plex,  is  the  Port's  major  container  fac  ’ , 
equalling  any  on  the  West  Coast  Pre?':  "', 
it  contains  over  62  acres  of  land  an  : 
additional  acres  earmarked  for  expar^s  ;■ 
The  three  berths  are  serviced  by  twi.  S*-' 
Porter  cranes  and  two  Paceco  cranes 
are  rail  mounted  and  can  be  maneuvered 
easily  to  work  any  berth. 

At  the  present  time  the  facility  is  used  b, 
Farrell  Lines.  Columbus  Lines  and  Ever- 
green Lines. 
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Pier  70  Gets  Facelift 

' ;0  thtf.iuloand  tanker  terminal  tucked 

iv  ih  (und  Bethlehem  Steel  Shipyard,  is 

ifiiiiMal...  fiili 

Bi.iil  lUaing  V\T'rld  War  II,  Pier  70  is  show- 
I :U  it>-  .Kji-  at  least  part  of  it  is  Ten  years 
aqs.  half  et  'he  pier  was  reconditioned  and 
iKiw  the  other  hvill  is  undergoing  extensive 
(cj  vti!  i ly  ilio  Port's  pile  driving  crew  headed 
bv  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Substructures 
Art  Qnmt 

Rotted  docking  is  being  replaced  with 
timbc!  salvaged  from  a portion  of  Pier 
T4  a vacant  and  unsound  pier.  This  sal- 
vaged timber  is  of  superior  quality,  impos- 
sible to  buy  today.  At  the  turn  of  the  century 


when  Pier  44  and  many  of  the  other  older 
finger  piers  were  being  constructed,  lumber 
was  very  cheap.  And  it  was  good  lumber, 
virgin  timber,  the  first  growth,  primarily 
Douglas  Fir.  It  is  this  good  lumber  from  Pier 
44  that  IS  being  used  to  repair  the  deck  of 
Pier  70. 

Besides  replacing  the  deck,  the  wood 
pilings  are  also  being  repaired.  Crew  mem- 
bers maneuver  one  of  the  Port's  floating  pile 
drivers  next  to  a fender  piling  that  shows 
damage  in  the  tide  zone — the  ravages  of 
limnoria  and  teredo,  two  micro-organisms 
that  bore  and  chew  their  way  through  pil- 
ings. The  limnoria  attacks  the  creosote  and 
opens  it  up  and  the  teredo  follows  inside. 

The  pile  driver  extracts  the  piling  about  12 
feet,  just  enough  so  the  piling  can  be  sawed 
off  below  the  damaged  area.  Since  the  pil- 
ings here  are  100  feet  long  and  the  water 
alongside  is  40  feet  deep  at  mean  low  low- 
est water,  most  of  the  piling  is  submerged  in 
the  mud  below  the  Bay.  That  12  feet  will 
hardly  be  missed! 

Pier  70  has  the  deepest  water  of  any  regu- 
lar port  facility  in  San  Francisco  or  the  Bay 
Area.  Excepting  Hunter’s  Point,  it  is  the  only 
pier  where  100-foot  pilings  are  used.  It  is 
because  of  its  depth  that  tankers  regularly 
put  in  here  for  repair.  At  the  present  time  the 
pier  is  used  as  an  automobile  terminal  oper- 
ated by  Fred  F Noonan  Company  with  22 
acres  of  open  storage  for  car  unloading  and 
processing.  It  is  also  at  this  terminal  that 
tankers  deliver  oil  for  PG&E. 

What’s  going  to  prevent  the  same  dam- 
age from  recurring?  It  can’t  be  prevented 
...  not  completely  . . . but  at  least  it  can  be 
slowed  down.  Surface  timbers  are 
treated — unlike  the  green,  untreated 
lumber  that  was  used  in  the  past. 

Pilings  will  be  wrapped  in  airtight  plastic 
from  below  the  mud  level  past  the  high  tide 
line.  Both  the  limnoria  and  the  teredo  need 
oxygen. 

Bolts  used  below  the  high  tide  line  of 
wood  pilings  are  being  removed  and  the 
holes  plugged.  This  is  necessary  because 
tides  vibrate  the  bolts,  eventually  creating 
enough  space  for  the  destructive  or- 
ganisms to  have  easy  entry  into  the  pilings. 

Different  types  of  fenders  and  bumpers 
are  being  tried  depending  on  pier  use — 
tires,  clusters  of  fir  and  eucalyptus  pilings 
bound  together,  single  and  double  pilings 
hung  parallel  to  the  water  and  above  the 
tide  zone.  Later  this  year  a new  type  of 
bumper  made  of  "olefin”,  a man-made 
product  that  has  been  used  in  upholstery 
and  carpeting,  will  be  tried  at  Pier  80. 

Every  Friday  the  pile  driver  foremen  tour 
all  piers  looking  for  decay  and  damage.  A 
decade  ago  such  frequent  inspection 
wasn’t  necessary.  The  Bay  had  become 
very  dirty  and  the  sewage  in  the  Bay  killed 
the  organisms.  According  to  Quint,  people 
from  the  Delta  would  park  their  boats  here 
just  to  get  them  “cleaned  up.”  The  piers 
were  not  attacked.  But  now  the  Bay  is  much 
cleaner  and  is  teeming  with  sea-life — 
including  the  limnoria  and  teredo — 
creating  a continuing  challenge  to  Art  Quint 
and  his  crew. 


Cruise  of  SS  Jeremiah  O’Brien  Highlights  World  Trade  Week 


On  May  21  at  8:30  am,  the  SS  JEREMIAH 
O’BRIEN  will  leave  Berth  3 at  Bethlehem 
Steel  Shipyard  with  685  people  aboard  for 
a leisurely  cruise  around  San  Francisco  Bay 
before  docking  at  Pier  3,  Fort  Mason,  in  the 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area,  the 
ship’s  new  permanent  berth.  Here,  as  the 
National  Liberty  Ship  Memorial,  the  vessel 
will  serve  as  a floating  museum  and  memo- 
rial to  those  who  built,  loaded,  sailed  and 
died  aboard  Liberty  Ships  in  World  War  li. 

Special  guests  aboard  the  O’BRIEN  will 
be  Richard  J.  Daschbach,  Chairman,  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission,  Dr.  Leslie  L. 
Kanuk,  Commissioner,  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  Samuel  B,  Nemirow,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Maritime  Af- 
fairs, Congressman  John  Burton,  Con- 
gressman Phillip  Burton  and  State  Senator 
Milton  Marks. 

Two  ceremonies  have  been  scheduled  to 
take  place  aboard  ship  during  the  cruise. 


The  ship  will  be  recommissioned  at  9:30 
am.  President  Carter  has  been  invited  to 
participate. 

Then  at  11:00  am  the  annual  Seaman’s 
Memorial  Service  will  be  conducted  by 
Father  John  Heaney,  Director  of  the  Apos- 
tleship  of  the  Sea  and  Chaplain  to  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco.  The  traditional  casting  of 
wreaths  into  the  water  will  take  place  while 
the  ship  is  at  the  Golden  Gate. 

The  C'BRIEN  will  dock  at  its  Fort  Mason 
pier  at  noon  followed  by  the  dedication  of 
the  National  Liberty  Ship  Memorial  at  12:30. 

The  SS  JEREMIAH  C’BRIEN  is  named 
after  the  captain  of  the  first  American  ship  to 
engage  and  defeat  the  British  in  naval  con- 
flict during  the  Revolutionary  War,  thereby 
becoming  America’s  first  naval  hero.  The 
vessel  is  the  last  surviving  unaltered  Liberty 
Ship  from  an  original  fleet  of  nearly  2,750 
such  vessels  which  transported  troops  and 
supplies  during  World  War  II.  The  C’BRIEN's 


history  includes  li  rouiid  ?r!ii-  r.. -.v.  , 

Southampton,  England  and ■ d 
Utah  Beachheads  in  the -i-:',  !■  . ■ ■ . 

following  D-Day.  tiansporiimj  u - 
General  Patton's  Fifth  Divi-'Oti  in  N.  r.panc:  . 
and  two  years  in  the  Pacif-"  War  /; 

Since  February  1946  the  i-  ; i- 
laid  up  with  the  National  Defense  Rr  • 
(Mothball)  Fleet  at  Suisun  Bay.  Cal;':---  ■ 
Then  on  Cctober  6,  1979  the  chip  . 
brought  (under  its  own  power)  to  Bc*^‘-  hc: v 
Shipyard  for  refurbishing  and  rest. 
its  original  authentic  condition  The  . . 
has  been  officially  placed  on  the  Naii*_  lai 
Register  as  a historic  object  and  declared  a 
national  monument. 

The  JEREMIAH  C'BRIEN  will  cruise  the 
Bay  every  year  to  maintain  its  status  as  a hve 
ship. 

ether  World  Trade  Week  activities  include: 

■ Sunday,  May  18:  Alcatraz  to  Aquatic  Park 
lifeboat  race,  11 :00  am. 

■ Thursday,  May  22:  Maritime  Day- 
luncheon  with  Dr.  Leslie  Kanuk.  Commis- 
sioner, Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
speaker.  Commercial  Club.  Noon. 

■ Friday,  May  23:  Waterfront  Cruises  of  the 
Port's  maritime  facilities  from  the  Ferry 
Building  to  Pier  96  on  750-passenger  ferry 
boats.  The  complimentary  45-minute  tours 
are  sponsored  by  the  Port  and  depart  at 
11:00  am,  12:15  pm  and  1:30  pm  from  the 
Golden  Gate  Ferry  Terminal  behind  the 
Ferry  Building. 

■ Sunday,  May  25:  Master  Manners  Re- 
gatta from  St.  Francis  Yacht  Club  to  Angel 
Island  starting  at  noon. 


Promenade  Construction  Ready 

Working  drawings  for  construction  of  the 
federally  funded  Waterfront  Promenade  are 
expected  to  be  completed  by  mid-May,  ac- 
cording to  Velio  Kiisk,  Port  Chief  Engineer. 
Construction  bids  will  be  solicited  following 
final  approval  by  the  Art  Commission. 

The  Promenade  will  extend  along  the 
Embarcadero  from  the  Agriculture  Building 
at  the  foot  of  Mission  Street  to  just  south  of 
the  Bay  Bridge,  a 1600-foot  section  formerly 
occupied  by  Piers  14  through  22. 

The  drawings  and  specifications  are 
being  prepared  by  MLTW/Turnbull  Associ- 


for  Bid 

ates,  based  on  the  architectural  firm's  con- 
ceptual design  which  they  presented  to  the 
Port  Commission  for  approval  on 
February  27. 

The  Turnbull  Associates'  design  is  domi- 
nated by  a 1200  foot  long  granite-faced 
bench  five  feet  from  the  water’s  edge  with  a 
walkway  on  either  side. 

A plaza  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Prom- 
enade will  have  benches  and  platforms  to 
view  the  water  and  city,  a bus  stop  shelter, 
and  steps  down  to  near  lower  low  tide. 

At  the  southern  end  is  a 12  foot  high  ob- 


servation tower  followed  by  a second  plaza 
area  with  steps  to  the  water,  and  continuing 
to  the  end  with  a 48  foot  high  "leaning  rail " 

A row  of  European  sycamore  trees 
line  the  Promenade  at  each  end. 

Some  of  the  pilings  from  the  old  piers  will 
be  left  in  place  out  in  the  water  to  -’Oid 
sculptures  including  a proposed  Pier  16 
commemorative  sculpture. 

Turnbull  Associates  was  awardca  th-^ 
contract  to  design  the  Promenade  last  Cc-- 
cember  following  the  rejection  of  m ea‘i - r 
plan. 


S'  Along  the  Waterfront  & 


Morrison  Reappointed  to 
Commission 

. . Jack  Morrison  has 
^ "rl  to  a second  term  by 

Mov.  !■  Dian:  :c-  Femstein.  and  is  expected 

t-.  in  this  month  following  con- 

by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
H.-  ^ 'igmaliy  appointed  to  the  Port 



r.to;rison  is  a former  member  of  the 
Board  o‘  Supervisors  and  is  a manage- 
- '.'isultant.  He  is  also  a member  of 
the  Citv  Charter  Revision  Committee. 

: Ship  Repair  Forum  Held 

Ship  repairing  activities  in  the  Bay  Area 
w«re  discussed  by  Congressional  rep- 
resentatives and  members  of  the  ship 
repair  industry  at  the  First  Annual  Con- 
gressional Ship  Repair  Forum  held  at  the 
H . -^er’s  Point  Officers  Club  April  11. 

On  behalf  of  Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein, 
Port  Commissioner  Eugene  Gartland 
welcomed  the  group  of  approximately 
[ 4CJ  which  included  Congressman  John 

Sponsored  by  the  newly-organized 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Ship  Repair  As- 
sociation. the  discussion  covered  such 
. issues  as  reallocation  of  Navy  ships  to 
the  Bay  Area  (home  porting),  repair  sub- 
I sidies.  federal  regulations  affecting  in- 
I dustry.  existing  resources  in  the  area, 
j y refit  program,  and  utilization  of  the 
I rapid  deployment  forces”  in  the  Bay 
I A'sa.  John  Palau.  Vice  President  of 
[ Palau  Corporation,  presented  the  issues 
fo'  the  ship  repair  industry. 

The  Sar  "^rancisco  Bay  Area  Ship  Re- 
pair Association  was  organized  on 
March  4 for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
, and  expanding  ship  repair  activities  by 
. large  and  small  businesses  in  the  Bay 
: Area.  Al  Engel.  Jr.,  Triple  A Machine 
Shop,  was  elected  President:  Bill  Beck, 
Dahl-Beck  Electric  Co.,  Vice  President: 
and  Edward  David,  Port  of  San  Fran- 
i cisco,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


Port  Hosts  Shanghai  Dele- 
gates Port  Director  Edward  L. 
David  greeted  Zhao  Xingzhi,  Vice 
Mayor  of  Shanghai  and  leader  of 
the  Shanghai  Friendship  City  dele- 
gation, during  the  group's  5-day 
visit  to  San  Francisco. 

The  Port  hosted  a luncheon  for 
the  8-person  delegation  at  the  St. 
Francis  Yacht  Club,  followed  by  a 


Development  of  Ferry  Building 
Complex  Approved  The  San 

Francisco  Port  Commission  has 
approved  a Development  Agree- 
ment with  Continental  Develop- 
ment Corporation  for  the  restoration 
and  adaptive  re-use  of  the  Ferry 
Building  Complex,  which  includes 
the  Ferry  Building,  the  Agriculture 
Building,  Pier  One  and  Ferry  Plaza 
/East.  The  agreement  now  goes  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  ap- 
proval, which  is  expected  in  about 
30  days. 

The  proposed  uses  of  the  space 
have  been  spelled  out  in  the  Dis- 
position and  Development  Agree- 
ment—a document  that  binds  the 
Port  and  Continental  through  the 
development  stages. 

Because  the  Ferry  Building  has 
been  placed  on  the  National  Regis- 


Bay  cruise  and  boat  tour  of  the  Port, 

A major  purpose  of  the  visit  was 
the  signing  of  a Friendship  City 
agreement  with  Vice  Mayor  Xingzhi 
and  Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein. 

The  delegation  also  met  with 
other  civic  officials  and  business 
associations,  and  visited  educa- 
tional, medical  and  environmental 
facilities. 


ter  of  Historic  Places,  exterior 
changes  are  limited  to  restoring  the 
building  to  its  original  design  or  a 
reasonable  interpretation. 

The  interior  of  the  building  will  be 
almost  completely  redesigned  and 
will  contain  predominantly  office 
space  with  some  restaurants  and 
shops. 

The  final  design  concepts  will  be 
formulated  after  an  engineering 
survey  is  made  to  determine  the 
exact  condition  of  the  property.  The 
various  government  agencies  must 
approve  the  final  design  concepts 
before  a 65  year  lease  goes  into 
effect  and  the  actual  work  begins. 

This  could  be  12  to  14  months 
away,  according  to  W.  Gene  Mays, 
senior  vice  president  of  Continen- 
tal, unless  individual  areas  of  the 
complex  are  handled  separately. 


Huntsman  Retires  James  E. 
Huntsman,  Administrative  Ser- 
vices Officer  for  the  Port  since 
1968,  is  retiring  this  Spring. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Port  staff. 
Huntsman  worked  for  the  State  of 
California  for  13  years  as  Adminis- 
trator of  the  State  Compensation 
Insurance  Fund,  and  as  Adminis- 
trative Officer  and  Assistant  Man- 
ager of  the  Cow  Palace. 

He  spent  a total  of  14  years  in  the 
Army,  attaining  the  rank  of  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel.  During  World  War  II  he 
commanded  combat  units  in  North 
Africa  and  Europe,  and  served  in 
the  Pacific.  Later,  his  Army  po- 
sitions concerned  budget,  fiscal 
and  comptroller  functions. 

Huntsman  has  been  Secretary  to 
the  Port  Commissioners,  preparing 
the  agendas  for  all  commission 
meetings. 

Port  Celebrates  “Year  of  the 
Coast”  The  Port  will  join  with 
other  groups  in  the  Bay  Area  and 
throughout  the  country  in  celebrat- 
ing 1980  as  the  "Year  of  the  Coast.” 

Plans  are  being  made  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Corps  of  Engineers’ 
program  at  the  remodeled  Bay 
Model  Exhibit  in  Sausalito  with  a 
display  depicting  the  Port’s  wa- 
terfront history.  Following  this  the 
display  will  be  moved  to  the  Ferry 
Building. 

Energy  Fair  to  be  Held  Pier  45 
will  be  the  site  of  Energy  Expo  80, 
an  energy  conservation  fair  to  be 
held  from  May  14  through  May  18, 
Sponsored  by  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  coopera- 
tion with  government,  environmen- 
tal, neighborhood,  and  business 
groups, the  fair  will  feature  250 
exhibits  of  the  latest  energy- 
conserving  devices  and  ideas. 
Admission  is  free. 
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New  Steamship  Line  Comes  to  San  Francisco 
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off-shore  islands  including  New  Britain, 
New  Ireland  and  Bougainville. 

The  NIUGINI  CHIEF  will  be  calling  regu- 
larly at  San  Francisco's  Pier  80  and  at  Los 
Angeles  from  Port  Moresby  and  other 
Papua  New  Guinea  ports.  Inbound  cargo 
will  consist  primarily  of  coffee  and  cocoa 
beans.  Outbound  cargo  is  expected  to  be 
food  stuffs,  machinery  and  heavy 
equipment. 

This  is  the  40th  general  cargo  line  to  use 
the  Port  of  San  Franoisco. 


Above:  Port  Commissioner 
Harry  Bridges  presents  gift  to 
Captain  Victor  Fisher 

At  left:  George  J Gmelch 
(left).  President  of  TFC 
Shipping,  general  agent  and 
manager  for  Papua  New 
Guinea  Line  in  North  Amenca. 
presented  the  Line's  hc^^e 
flag  to  San  Francisco  Port 
Commission  President  Jarr-.r- 
Rudden  and  Commissioners 
Alan  Rothenberg.  Eugene 
Gartland  and  Jack  Morrison 


i A new  steamship  company,  Papua  New 
I Guinea  Line,  has  selected  San  Francisco 
' as  its  regular  Bay  Area  port  of  call  and 
' began  service  with  the  maiden  call  of  the 
; NIUGINI  CHIEF 

The  Line  is  the  national  steamship  oom- 
pany  of  Papua  New  Guinea,  an  indepen- 
dent Melanesian  nation  sinoe  1975  and 
located  about  160  kilometers  north  of  Aus- 
tralia. Formerly  British  New  Guinea,  the 
country  comprises  the  eastern  part  of  the 
main  New  Guinean  island  and  some  600 
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Ferry  Building  Project  Gets 
Top  Architectural  Firm 

The  architectural  firm  of  I.M.  Pei  & Partners 
has  been  selected  to  be  the  designers  of 
the  Ferry  Building  Complex,  it  was  an- 
nounced by  Gene  Mays,  vice  president  of 
Continental  Development  Corp.,  which 
recently  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Port 
for  the  restoration  and  adaptive  re-use  of 
the  Complex. 

I.M.  Pei  & Partners  is  considered  one  of 
the  world's  leading  architectural  firms.  Pei 
himself  has  been  the  designer  of  36  proj- 


ects in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
Among  them  are  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art/East  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  Na- 
tional Center  for  Atmospheric  Research, 
Boulder,  Colorado,  and  most  recently,  the 
New  York  Exposition  and  Convention  Cen- 
ter to  be  completed  in  1984. 

Born  in  China,  Pei  received  his  degrees 
in  architecture  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  and  Harvard  Graduate 
Sohool  of  Design.  He  has  received  numer- 
ous honors  including  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects’  highest  honor,  the  AIA 
Gold  Medal.  He  has  been  a member  and 
active  participant  in  many  professional, 
civic  and  education  associations  and 


committees,  and  is  the  first  architect  to  hi-’.-i 
the  post  of  Chancellor  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters 

Serving  as  partner-in-charge  of  the  Ferry 
Building  project  will  be  James  I Freed,  an 
outstanding  architect  and  designer  him- 
self. Freed  has  received  many  awards  for 
projects  completed  during  his  associat  ; 
with  I M Pei  & Partners  He  -s  currently 
partner-in-charge  of  the  New  York  Exposi- 
tion & Convention  Center  project. 

Pei  and  Freed  will  work  together  on  basic 
concepts  and  design  for  the  Ferry  Building 
making  the  renovation  of  this  histone  build- 
ing one  of  the  most  exciting  architectural 
"happenings  ” in  San  Francisco 


Ship  Rf  pail  is  Big  Business  at  San  Francisco 
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Pay  Maiaspina.  President  of  Service  Engineering, 
a tenant  of  the  Port  for  25  years  and  the  first  ship 
repair  firm  to  get  a lease. 


Ii.f  LI  S Navy  is  the  biggest  customer  of 
I'a  industry  here  and  has  been  since  the 
Navy  it-f!  Hunters  Point  about  6 years  ago. 
With  the  Navy's  policy  ol  putting  30%  of 
thr  ship  repair  work  out  to  private  industry  at 
uumpetit've  bid.  and  with  27  Naval  vessels 
home  ported  here  at  Alameda  Naval  Station. 

a sis'eable  amount  of  Navy  business  is 
available  At  the  present  time  the  Navy  ac- 
counts lor  approximately  75%  of  the  busi- 
ness handled  by  the  larger  ship  repair 
companies. 

But  while  business  is  good,  there  is  always 
room  to  expand. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  Ship  Repair  Association  was  or- 
ganized last  March.  Made  up  of  represen- 
tatives of  both  large  and  small  businesses  in 
the  Bay  Area,  the  organization's  purpose  is 
to  promote  and  expand  ship  repair  activities. 
One  of  the  logical  ways  to  expand  and  an 
area  in  which  the  association  is  concentrat- 
ing is  to  increase  the  number  of  Naval  ves- 
sels home  ported  here. 

While  San  Diego  home  ports  approxi- 
mately 100  vessels,  it  is  San  Francisco  that 
has  the  abundance  of  qualified  blue  collar 
workers,  with  100%  of  the  ship  repair  firms 
employing  only  local  union  workers. 

While  the  Navy  brings  in  the  biggest 
chunk  of  business,  commercial  ships,  such 
as  the  U.S.  Flag  container  vessels  and  oil 
tankers,  still  account  for  a good  portion  of  the 
ship  repair  work  performed  on  the  San 
Francisco  waterfront.  However,  commercial 
ships  are  on  such  a tight  schedule,  and  they 
move  in  and  out  of  port  so  fast,  they  normally 
don’t  have  the  time  for  extensive  repairs  un- 
less they  are  removed  from  their  regularly 
scheduled  runs. 


Chinese  Engineers  View  Repair 

Zhang  You  Xuan,  president  of  the 
Society  of  Naval  Architecture  and 
Engineering,  Beijing,  China, 
memento  from  Deputy  Port  Director 
Taormina  at  a luncheon  hosted  by  the 
Zhang  headed  a delegation  that  was 
here  to  see  our  ship  building  and 
cilities  and  operation. 

The  delegation  also  included 
tatives  from  the  Shanghai  Ship  Design  & 
search  Institute  and  China 
Shipbuilding  Industry. 

Two  Port  Veterans  Retiring 

Commercial  Property  Manager 
Thiemann  and  Chief  Wharfinger 
Riemers  are  retiring  after  a combined 
63  years  of  service  to  the  Port. 

Thiemann  began  working  for  the  Port 
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tarfinger  in  1947.  Two  years  later  he  joined 
! Rental  Department  as  Assistant  Rental 
inager  and  was  named  head  of  that  de- 
rtment  in  1955. 

\ graduate  of  Balboa  High  School  in  San 
incisco  and  the  University  of  San  Fran- 
co with  a bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
anomies,  Thiemann  was  a Chief  Warrant 
1cer  in  the  Air  Force  during  World  War  II 
d was  a Deputy  Sheriff  for  the  City  of  San 
incisco  before  joining  the  Port. 

During  his  years  as  Commercial  Property 
inager,  he  has  negotiated  over  1500 
reements. 

Riemers  joined  the  Port  as  a Wharfinger  in 
50.  In  1962  he  became  Assistant  Rental 
inager  where  he  worked  under  Harry 
iemann  until  he  assumed  the  respon- 
lilities  of  Chief  Wharfinger  in  1976.  He  was 
med  officially  to  that  post  In  1978. 

Between  1932  and  1950,  Riemers  worked 
most  (if  not  all)  of  the  steamship,  terminal 
d stevedore  companies  in  San  Francisco. 

I began  with  river  boats,  first  as  night  me- 
anic  for  River  Lines,  and  then  as  a freight 
irk  on  both  the  DELTA  QUEEN  and  the 
!LTA  KING  stern  wheelers.  He  received  his 
iritime  license  in  1939. 

Riemers'  experience  also  includes  rall- 
ads  and  trucking. 

His  wife,  Dorothy,  works  for  the  Port  in  the 
Jintenance  Department. 


Tours  Show  Off 
Southern  Waterfront 

Over  1500  people  took  advantage  of  the 
special  boat  tours  held  in  conjunction  with 
World  Trade  Week  to  get  a bay-side  look  at 
the  southern  waterfront  where  most  of  the 
Port's  maritime  operations  take  place. 

Using  a boat  from  the  Golden  Gate  Ferry 
Service,  the  Port,  together  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce,  conducted 
three  tours  from  the  Ferry  Building  to  the  San 
Francisco  Container  Terminal  at  Pier  96  and 
back. 

This  was  a rare  opportunity  to  see  a part  of 
the  waterfront  not  visited  by  the  regularly 
scheduled  tours  of  the  Bay  that  travel  only  as 
far  south  as  the  Bay  Bridge. 


MS  Balintawak  Makes  Maiden  Call 

1 

Newest  vessel  of  the  Maritime  Compar,- 
the  Philippines,  the  MS  BALINTAWAK,  made 
its  maiden  call  June  27  at  the  Port  of  Se* 
Francisco’s  Pier  27.  Honoring  the  occas  - . . 
Port  Director  Edward  David  (left)  preser  'ed 
Captain  Teodoro  Dooma  (center)  with  a gift 
from  the  Port.  Also  participating  werr-  (<rc.“ 
left)  Port  staff  member  Rebecca  Hughes. 
Marine  Exchange  President  W.l'iarr-  ; 
Wagstaffe.  and  Porter  Smith,  Vice  President  ] 
of  North  American  Maritime  Agencies,  gen-  ' 
eral  agents  for  MCP  j 

The  BALINTAWAK  is  the  steamship  cem-  | 
pany's  newest  addition  to  its  trans-PacT-* 
service  from  major  U.S.  ports  to  the  Far  East 
and  the  Philippines.  MCP  has  been  provid- 
ing service  to  San  Francisco  for  21  years 


Delegation  leader  Hu  Lichao.  Chairman,  Standing  Committee. 
Henan  People's  Congress,  exchanges  toasts  with  Deputy  Port 

Henan  Province  Delegation  Visits  Port 

A 10-man  friendship  delegation  from  the 
Henan  Province,  People’s  Republic  of  China, 
were  guests  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Banker's  Club  followed  by  a 
tour  of  Port  facilities  and  other  points  of 
interest. 

The  delegation  was  composed  of  high 
ranking  officials  in  government  and  agricul- 
ture and  came  to  the  United  States  at  the 
invitation  of  Kansas  Governor  John  Carlin  as 
a result  of  the  sister-state  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  wheat  growing  regions. 

The  operation  of  the  Port's  grain  terminal 
was  of  special  interest  to  the  delegation. 


Cunard  Princess  Makes  Maiden  Call 

A reception  commemo‘at"~.g 
to  San  Francisco  ■’  C lar  - t M'. 
CUNARD  PRINCESS  w?-  -c  - ■ ---■  --  it 
recently  Port  Commissir~c-  ha  . y ■ 

(second  from  right)  presentta  « ■ 
Port  to  the  ship's  master  Cap?  ■ - 

rickson.  Also  O"  hand  ? [‘—r  left)  ‘ ^ C 

I Kinnear  CMG.  British  f -T-.  ;l  Ger  crc 
: Maritime  Queen  Sch.ieike  Captain 

: Henrickson.  Commissoncr  Bridges,  and 
! Marine  Exchange  Vee  Presided  Ted  L 
Rausch,  president  of  ThU  ' Rausci  u — ; 
pany.  The  luxury  cniise  i c d-  carted  San 
Francisco  for  Alaska  ’’he  was  bui  * m 
1977  and  has  a ma>'“„^  capacity  of  96C 
passengers. 


I Goodbye.  Pier  16  .. . 

! One  grey,  misty  nxifoing  last  May,  the  shed 
' facade  nt  Pier  16  was  turned  into  a pile  of 
! rubble  It  was  all  over  m less  than  a minute 
i Pier  16  was  the  last  pier  to  be  demolished 
•n  order  to  make  way  lor  the  federally 
■ funded  Wate't''--  :!  Promenade  that  will  ex- 
tend 1600  feet  from  the  Ferry  Building 
Ce  r.piex  to  Pier  24  beneath  the  Bay  Bridge 
S “^eduied  for  completion  in  June  1981 
Built  m 1915.  the  pier  was  occupied  lor 
many  years  by  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Cc.<apany  - a major  coastal  steamship  line 
::.ai  transported  both  passengers  and 
, freight  between  San  Francisco  and  the 
j Pacific  Northwest 

I The  facade  was  a good  example  of  the 
} Mission  Revival  architecture  used  early  in 
1 the  century 


Over  the  past  years  this  pier,  along  with 
Its  companion  piers,  deteriorated.  They 
had  become  obsolete  because  of 
technological  advances  in  cargo  handling 
and  changes  in  maritime  operations.  After 
Pier  16  was  withdrawn  from  maritime  use  in 
1957,  It  was  used  as  the  Port  Maintenance 
Yard  until  last  year 

Firm  Picked  to  Design 
Passenger  Terminal  Improvements 

Gordon  H Chong  & Associates  Inc.  has 
been  selected  by  the  Port  to  develop  final 
construction  drawings  and  specifications 
for  the  improvements  to  the  Passenger 
Terminal  on  Pier  35.  The  firm  was  selected 
from  fen  architectural  firms  who  submitted 
proposals  for  the  design  work  based  on  the 


basic  concepts  prepared  by  the  Port's 
engineering /architectural  staff. 

Pier  35  has  been  the  major  passenger 
terminal  in  the  Bay  Area  for  many  years 
and  has  been  used  by  millions  of  pas- 
sengers. Last  year  it  served  the  ships  of 
eleven  different  cruise  lines.  While  not  a 
revenue  producing  facility  for  the  Port,  it 
is  a service  to  the  City  and  entire  Bay 
Area,  and  its  remodeling  is  long  overdue. 

Representatives  of  the  cruise  industry 
have  reviewed  the  concepts  and  plans 
for  the  improvements  which  include  the 
customs  and  passenger  processing  area 
on  the  first  floor  and  the  visitor  waiting 
area  on  the  second  floor. 

A $3.00  head  tax  on  passengers  board- 
ing and  disembarking  at  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  was  initiated  last  year  to  be 
used  for  these  improvements.  However, 
at  the  cost  of  $1  million  for  the  initial  phase 
of  the  project,  most  of  the  cost  will  come 
from  Port  revenues. 

Carter  Accepts  Maritime  Award 

The  Order  of  Maritime  Merit/Grand 
Commander — an  honor  previously 
awarded  to  such  dignitaries  as  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  H.R.H.  Prince 
Philip  and  Prince  Charles  of  England — 
was  presented  to  President  Carter  by 
Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  during  his  visit  to 
the  Bay  Area  July  3. 

Established  by  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1968  to  honor  only  the  highest 
ranking  visitors,  the  award  was  given  to 
Carter  to  commemorate  his  helicopter 
tour  of  Port  facilities. 

Mayor  Feinstein  conducted  the  tour  of 
the  southern  waterfront  from  the  Presiden- 
tial helicopter,  pointing  out  major  projects 
under  development  such  as  the  restora- 
tion and  redevelopment  of  the  Ferry  Build- 
ing, construction  of  the  federally  funded 
waterfront  promenade  and  installation  of 
the  unit  rail  line  directly  onto  the  Pier  94- 
96  container  terminal. 
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Scan  Pacific  Line  Moves  Over  to  San  Francisco 


Scan  Pacific  Line,  a Finnish-flag  operator, 
has  become  a tenant  of  Pier  80,  making  it 
the  latest  steamship  line  to  move  to  the  Port 
of  San  Francisco. 

Operating  six  combination  vessels,  the 
line  provides  servioe  from  San  Francisco 
and  other  West  Coast  ports  to  Finland,  the 


Baltic  and  Northern  Europe. 

The  modern  vessels  are  equipped  to 
handle  any  type  of  cargo — unit  loads,  con- 
ventional cargo,  containers,  heavy  lifts  and 
bulk  cargo.  Each  has  a capacity  of 
700,000  bale  cubic  and  can  carry  300 
TEUs.  A ship  will  call  here  every  three 


weeks,  according  to  Walter  J Loughery, 
president  of  Williams.  Dimond  & Co.,  gen- 
eral agents  for  the  steamship  line. 

M.  R.  Porto,  vice  president  of  the  agency 
and  manager  of  European  service,  is 
Williams.  Dimond’s  chief  representative  for 
the  steamship  line. 


Port  Considers 
Pier  3 Designs 

A design  concept  for  the  landscaping  of 
Pier  3,  divided  into  five  increments  ranging 
from  “basic  improvements’’  to  “acces- 
sories,’’ has  been  prepared  by  Flerzka  & 
Knowles  and  presented  to  the  Port  Com- 
mission. 

Pier  3 will  be  the  permanent  dock  for  two 
historic  ferryboats,  the  KLAMATH  and  the 
SANTA  ROSA.  Both  are  intended  for  use  as 
office  space  primarily.  Two  other  historic 
boats,  the  ferryboat  FRESNO  and  the 
riverboat  DELTA  KING,  will  be  docked 
temporarily  at  Pier  3 until  their  permanent 
location  at  Pier  24  is  available  and  the  Wa- 
terfront Promenade  is  oompleted.  These 
two  vessels  will  be  commercially  oriented. 

The  pier  design  will  enhance  the  boats 
and  provide  public  access  to  the  Bay,  a re- 
quirement of  the  Total  Design  Plan  for  this 
area.  Later,  Pier  7 also  may  be  rebuilt  for 
public  access,  at  which  time  Pier  3 could 
be  developed  further. 


and  specifically  trained  to  respond  im- 
mediately and  effectively  to  any  trouble. 

This  corps  of  men  is  the  result  of  a de- 
termination to  give  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco the  most  reliable  crane  operation 
possible.  Spearheaded  by  Cmdr.  Maurice 
"Duke"  Edwards,  Superintendent  of  Main- 
tenance and  Repair,  and  Crane  Depart- 
ment Maintenance  Foreman  Jerry  Evitts,  a 
plan  to  bring  crane  maintenance  under  the 
full  responsibility  of  the  Port  was  put  into 
operation.  (Prior  to  this,  the  Port  used  the 
services  of  an  outside  consultant.)  They 
had  the  idea  that  by  recruiting  the  right 
men  and  giving  them  the  right  training,  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco  not  only  could  im- 
prove the  performance  of  its  cranes,  but 
could  surpass  that  of  other  ports. 

That  was  in  mid-July.  By  the  end 
of  August,  the  Port  was  using 
its  own  12-man  maintenance 
task  force  entirely.  And  today. 


Crane  maintenance  men,  left  to  right;  (back  row)  Tony  Miller, 
George  Kennady.  Joe  Martinez.  Felix  Amora.  Ronald  Roses, 
(front  row)  Gary  Shearer,  Paul  Arsenault,  Richard  Corcoran,  Jerry 
Evitts  (foreman).  Michael  Lawrence.  Jack  Jones,  Jerry  Rosicky, 


only  three  months  later,  these  twelve  men 
have  managed  to  slash  the  amount  of 
"downtime"  due  to  equipment  failure  to 
slightly  more  than  1 % . . , 1.1  % to  be  exact. 

Considering  that  2%  downtime  is  the  in- 
dustry standard,  these  men  have  been 
able  to  cut  that  standard  almost  in  half. 
And  they’re  already  working  on  ideas  on 
how  to  cut  it  even  further. 

The  training  program  that  these  men 
went  through,  instituted  by  the  Port,  pre- 
pared them  to  stand  watch  and  react  to  any 
emergency,  to  perform  the  hundreds  of 
tasks  that  may  be  required  to  keep  the 
cranes  running,  and  also  to  carry  out  the 
all-important  preventative  maintenance 
based  on  frequent  and  careful  inspections. 

But  it  was  the  men  themselves  who 
added  a certain  spirit  of  competition,  the 
pride  of  accomplishment  and  the  sense  of 
opportunity. 

San  Francisco  is  now  the  only  port  on  the 
West  Coast  that  owns  and  maintains  all  of 
their  heavy  lift  cranes.  These  include  the 
two  Star  Porter  and  two  Paceco  cranes  at 
Pier  94-96  and  a Star  Porter  and  Paceco  at 
Pier  80  for  a total  of  6. 

The  bottom  line  of  a good  crane  mainte- 
nance operation  is  time — which  is  the 
same  as  money  to  the  steamship  company. 

“We  want  every  shipping  line  to  get  the 
word  that  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  has  the 
ability  to  get  ’em  in  and  get  ’em  out  again 
with  speed  and  efficiency,"  says  George 
Kennady,  former  maintenance  instructor 
and  now  a part  of  the  crane  maintenance 
team. 

At  the  Port’s  container  facilities,  the 
cranes  are  considered  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant and  impressive  feature — rising 
225  feet  in  the  air,  capable  of  lifting  up  to  40 
tons,  and  moving  containers  at  a rate  av- 
eraging 26  per  hour.  If  that  is  so  , . . then  so 
are  the  men  who  maintain  them  with  skill 
. . . knowledge  . . . and  tender  loving  care. 


Construction  of 
Promenade  Begins 

The  contract  for  construction  of  the  Wa- 
terfront Promenade  has  been  awarded  to 
O.C.  Jones  & Sons,  Berkeley.  Construction 
will  begin  mid-December. 

The  pedestrian  promenade  will  extend 
from  the  Ferry  Building  Complextothe  Bay 
Bridge  and  consist  of  a 1200-foot,  granite- 
faced bench  facing  the  water  with  walk- 
ways on  either  side.  A row  of  trees  between 
the  Embarcadero  and  the  promenade, 
concrete  benches  on  the  plaza  at  the  north 
end,  and  the  removal  of  old  pilings  are  also 
part  of  the  basic  package. 

The  construction  of  wide  stairs  from  the 
promenade  to  below  the  water  line  and  a 
bus  stop  shelter  may  be  added  to  the  con- 
tract at  a later  time. 

The  Waterfront  Promenade  is  a federally 
funded  project  and  is  scheduled  to  be 
completed  by  October  1981. 

MLTW/Turnbull  Associates  were  archi- 
tects on  the  project;  E.G.  Hirsch  & Associ- 
ates, structural  engineers;  and  David  E. 
Ovenden  & Associates,  electrical  engineers. 


Plan  for  Fisherman’s 
Wharf  Under  Way 

The  development  of  the  Fisherman’s  Wharf 
Action  Plan  has  been  initiated  by  the  Port 
to  determine  and  set  long-range,  mid- 
range and  early  action  plans  for  the  area 
extending  from  Fisherman’s  Wharf  south 
through  Pier  39.  This  is  Zone  1 of  the 
Maritime  Strategy,  a master  plan  guiding 
the  development  of  all  Port  property. 

Input  will  be  provided  by  a 26-member 
Civic  Advisory  Committee  composed  of 
representatives  from  commercial,  residen- 
tial and  political  groups  in  the  area,  a tech- 
nical advisory  committee  and  private  con- 
sultants collaborating  with  Port  staff. 

Rockrise  Cdermatt  Mountjoy  Associates 
(RCMA)  and  specifically  Boris  Dramov 
have  been  retained  as  urban  design  con- 
sultants; John  McMahan  Associates,  Inc. 
as  real  estate  and  marketing  consultants; 
and  Erik  Norgaard  as  fisheries  consultant. 

An  immediate  concern  of  the  technical 
committee  will  be  the  evaluation  of  a mod- 
ified breakwater  plan  proposed  by  Bechtel 
Corporation,  to  be  built  in  lieu  of  the  long- 
anticipated,  but  never  realized,  federally- 
funded  breakwater. 

Specific  objectives  of  the  Action  Plan 
will  be  presented  to  the  Port  Commission 
in  February. 


In  memory  of  James  E.  Reimers,  re- 
tired Chief  Wharfinger  with  30  years 
of  service  to  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  respected  associate  and 
friend  of  the  maritime  community. 
Died  September  14,  1980. 


Ronald  L.  Stone 
Heads  Maritime  Division 

Ronald  L.  Stone  has  been  named  to  head 
maritime  activities  at  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, completing  the  reorganization  of  the 
Port’s  management. 

As  Deputy  Director  of  Maritime  Affairs, 
Stone  will  manage  one  of  the  three  key  di- 
visions, joining  Anthony  J.  Taormina,  Dep- 
uty Director  of  Planning  and  Research,  and 
Thomas  K.  Yerkes,  Deputy  Director  of  Fi- 
nance and  Administration. 

Prior  to  this  appointment.  Stone,  40,  was 
with  the  U.S.  Maritime  Administration  in 
Washington,  D.C.  as  Deputy  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Maritime  Aids,  a Senior  Ex- 
ecutive Service  position.  His  experience 
includes  17  years  in  the  federal  and  private 
sectors  of  the  maritime  industry,  and  since 
1973  he  has  served  on  the  U.S.  delegation 
for  the  negotiation  and  implementation  of 
the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Maritime  Agreement. 

Stone  is  a graduate  of  the  California 


The  preliminary  design  for  the  major  im- 
provement of  the  Pier  35  passenger  termi- 
nal prepared  by  Gordon  H.  Chong  & Asso- 
ciates Inc.  has  been  approved  by  the  Port, 
the  U.S.  Customs  service  and  representa- 
tives of  the  cruise  line  users.  Final  design 
plans  will  be  completed  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember. 

The  passenger  facilities  improvement 
represents  Phase  I of  the  project  and  will 
cost  an  estimated  $1  million. 

In  presenting  the  preliminary  design 
concepts,  Chong  also  showed  an  overview 
of  what  could  be  done  with  the  entire  pier 
area  providing  the  Port  with  up  to  70,000 
square  feet  of  rental  area  for  related  retail, 
office  and  service  tenants.  This  additional 
development  would  be  Phase  II  and  con- 


Maritime  Academy  in  Vallejo  and  has 
taken  post-graduate  studies  at  San  Fran-  , 
cisco  State  University  and  University  of  i 
Southern  California  in  Business  and  Public  | 
Administration.  i 


sidered  after  the  passenger  facr  ties  w<X" 
is  completed. 

Steamship  lines  that  use  the  Pier  35  pas- 
senger terminal  include:  Royal  Vikmg  Line. 
Princess  Cruises.  Silmar  Cruises.  Cunard 
Line,  Monarch  Cruise  Line.  P & O Steam 
Navigation  Company,  Norwegian  Ameri- 
can Line,  Royal  Cruise  Line,  Strand 
Cruises,  and  Black  Sea  Shipping  Cc'"- 
pany.  Two  passenger-carrying  nes  use 
other  piers.  Delta  Steamship  Lines  nave 
their  own  facilities  at  Piers  30  32.  and 
Nauru  Pacific  Line  uses  Pier  80 

In  reviewing  Chong’s  passenger  area 
designs,  the  cruise  line  representatives 
agreed  that  'this  is  the  knd  of  waiting  room 
that  we  badly  need.'  Phase  I is  scheduled 
for  completion  in  mid-1981 


Plans  for  Pier  35  Passenger  Terminal  Approved 
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and  specifically  trained  to  respond  im- 
mediately and  effectively  to  any  trouble. 

This  corps  of  men  is  the  result  of  a de- 
termination to  give  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco the  most  reliable  crane  operation 
possible.  Spearheaded  by  Cmdr.  Maurice 
"Duke"  Edwards,  Superintendent  of  Main- 
tenance and  Repair,  and  Crane  Depart- 
ment Maintenance  Foreman  Jerry  Evitts,  a 
plan  to  bring  crane  maintenance  under  the 
full  responsibility  of  the  Port  was  put  into 
operation.  (Prior  to  this,  the  Port  used  the 
services  of  an  outside  consultant.)  They 
had  the  idea  that  by  recruiting  the  right 
men  and  giving  them  the  right  training,  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco  not  only  could  im- 
prove the  performance  of  its  cranes,  but 
could  surpass  that  of  other  ports. 

That  was  in  mid-July.  By  the  end 
of  August,  the  Port  was  using 
its  own  12-man  maintenance 
task  force  entirely.  And  today. 


Crane  maintenance  men.  leM  to  right;  (back  row)  Tony  Miller, 
George  Kennady,  Joe  Martinez.  Felix  Amora,  Ronald  Roses, 
(Iron!  row)  Gary  Shearer.  Paul  Arsenault.  Richard  Corcoran,  Jerry 
Evitts  (loreman),  Michael  Lawrence.  Jack  Jones.  Jerry  Rosicky, 


only  three  months  later,  these  twelve  men 
have  managed  to  slash  the  amount  of 
"downtime"  due  to  equipment  failure  to 
slightly  more  than  1 % . . . 1.1  % to  be  exact. 

Considering  that  2%  downtime  is  the  in- 
dustry standard,  these  men  have  been 
able  to  cut  that  standard  almost  in  half. 
And  they're  already  working  on  ideas  on 
how  to  cut  it  even  further. 

The  training  program  that  these  men 
went  through,  instituted  by  the  Port,  pre- 
pared them  to  stand  watch  and  react  to  any 
emergency,  to  perform  the  hundreds  of 
tasks  that  may  be  required  to  keep  the 
cranes  running,  and  also  to  carry  out  the 
all-important  preventative  maintenance 
based  on  frequent  and  careful  inspections. 

But  it  was  the  men  themselves  who 
added  a certain  spirit  of  competition,  the 
pride  of  accomplishment  and  the  sense  of 
opportunity. 

San  Francisco  is  now  the  only  port  on  the 
West  Coast  that  owns  and  maintains  all  of 
their  heavy  lift  cranes.  These  include  the 
two  Star  Porter  and  two  Paceco  cranes  at 
Pier  94-96  and  a Star  Porter  and  Paceco  at 
Pier  80  for  a total  of  6. 

The  bottom  line  of  a good  crane  mainte- 
nance operation  is  time — which  is  the 
same  as  money  to  the  steamship  company. 

“We  want  every  shipping  line  to  get  the 
word  that  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  has  the 
ability  to  get  ’em  in  and  get  ’em  out  again 
with  speed  and  efficiency,”  says  George 
Kennady,  former  maintenance  instructor 
and  now  a part  of  the  crane  maintenance 
team. 

At  the  Port’s  container  facilities,  the 
cranes  are  considered  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant and  impressive  feature — rising 
225  feet  in  the  air,  capable  of  lifting  up  to  40 
tons,  and  moving  containers  at  a rate  av- 
eraging 26  per  hour.  If  that  is  so  . . . then  so 
are  the  men  who  maintain  them  with  skill 
. . . knowledge  . . . and  tender  loving  care. 


Construction  of 
Promenade  Begins 

The  contract  for  construction  of  the  Wa- 
terfront Promenade  has  been  awarded  to 
O.C.  Jones  & Sons,  Berkeley.  Construction 
will  begin  mid-December. 

The  pedestrian  promenade  will  extend 
from  the  Ferry  Building  Complex  to  the  Bay 
Bridge  and  consist  of  a 1200-foot,  granite- 
faced bench  facing  the  water  with  walk- 
ways on  either  side.  A row  of  trees  between 
the  Embarcadero  and  the  promenade, 
concrete  benches  on  the  plaza  at  the  north 
end.  and  the  removal  of  old  pilings  are  also 
part  of  the  basio  package. 

The  construction  of  wide  stairs  from  the 
promenade  to  below  the  water  line  and  a 
bus  stop  shelter  may  be  added  to  the  con- 
tract at  a later  time. 

The  Waterfront  Promenade  is  a federally 
funded  projeot  and  is  scheduled  to  be 
completed  by  October  1981. 

MLTW/Turnbull  Associates  were  archi- 
tects on  the  project;  E.G.  Hirsch  & Associ- 
ates, structural  engineers;  and  David  E. 
Ovenden  & Associates,  electrical  engineers. 


Plan  for  Fisherman’s 
Wharf  Under  Way 

The  development  of  the  Fisherman’s  Wharf 
Action  Plan  has  been  initiated  by  the  Port 
to  determine  and  set  long-range,  mid- 
range and  early  action  plans  for  the  area 
extending  from  Fisherman’s  Wharf  south 
through  Pier  39.  This  is  Zone  1 of  the 
Maritime  Strategy,  a master  plan  guiding 
the  development  of  all  Port  property. 

Input  will  be  provided  by  a 26-member 
Civic  Advisory  Committee  composed  of 
representatives  from  commercial,  residen- 
tial and  political  groups  in  the  area,  a teoh- 
nical  advisory  committee  and  private  con- 
sultants collaborating  with  Port  staff. 

Rockrise  Cdermatt  fylountjoy  Associates 
(RCMA)  and  specifically  Boris  Dramov 
have  been  retained  as  urban  design  oon- 
sultants;  John  McMahan  Associates,  Inc. 
as  real  estate  and  marketing  consultants; 
and  Erik  Norgaard  as  fisheries  consultant. 

An  immediate  concern  of  the  technical 
committee  will  be  the  evaluation  of  a mod- 
ified breakwater  plan  proposed  by  Bechtel 
Corporation,  to  be  built  in  lieu  of  the  long- 
anticipated,  but  never  realized,  federally- 
funded  breakwater. 

Specific  objectives  of  the  Action  Plan 
will  be  presented  to  the  Port  Commission 
in  February. 


In  memory  of  James  E.  Reimers,  re- 
tired Chief  Wharfinger  with  30  years 
of  service  to  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  respected  associate  and 
friend  of  the  maritime  community. 
Died  September  14,  1980. 


Ronald  L.  Stone 
Heads  Maritime  Division 

Ronald  L.  Stone  has  been  named  to  head 
maritime  activities  at  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
oisco,  completing  the  reorganization  of  the 
Port’s  management. 

As  Deputy  Director  of  Maritime  Affairs, 
Stone  will  manage  one  of  the  three  key  di- 
visions, joining  Anthony  J.  Taormina,  Dep- 
uty Director  of  Planning  and  Research,  and 
Thomas  K.  Yerkes,  Deputy  Director  of  Fi- 
nance and  Administration. 

Prior  to  this  appointment.  Stone,  40,  was 
with  the  U.S.  Maritime  Administration  in 
Washington,  D.C.  as  Deputy  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Maritime  Aids,  a Senior  Ex- 
ecutive Service  position.  Flis  experience 
includes  17  years  in  the  federal  and  private 
sectors  of  the  maritime  industry,  and  since 
1973  he  has  served  on  the  U.S.  delegation 
for  the  negotiation  and  implementation  of 
the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Maritime  Agreement. 

Stone  is  a graduate  of  the  California 


The  preliminary  design  for  the  major  im- 
provement of  the  Pier  35  passenger  termi- 
nal prepared  by  Gordon  FI.  Chong  & Asso- 
oiates  Inc.  has  been  approved  by  the  Port, 
the  U.S.  Customs  service  and  representa- 
tives of  the  oruise  line  users.  Final  design 
plans  will  be  completed  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember. 

The  passenger  facilities  improvement 
represents  Phase  I of  the  project  and  will 
cost  an  estimated  $1  million. 

In  presenting  the  preliminary  design 
concepts,  Chong  also  showed  an  overview 
of  what  could  be  done  with  the  entire  pier 
area  providing  the  Port  with  up  to  70,000 
square  feet  of  rental  area  for  related  retail, 
office  and  service  tenants.  This  additional 
development  would  be  Phase  II  and  con- 


Maritime  Academy  in  Vallejo  and  has 
taken  post-graduate  studies  at  San  Fran- 
cisco State  University  and  University  of 
Southern  California  in  Business  and  Public 
Administration. 


sidered  after  the  passenger  facilities  work 
is  completed. 

Steamship  lines  that  use  the  Pier  35  pas- 
sengerterminal  include:  Royal  Viking  Line. 
Princess  Cruises,  Sitmar  Cruises,  Cunard 
Line,  Monarch  Cruise  Line,  P & 0.  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  Norwegian  Ameri- 
can Line,  Royal  Cruise  Line,  Strand 
Cruises,  and  Black  Sea  Shipping  Com- 
pany, Two  passenger-carrying  lines  use 
other  piers.  Delta  Steamship  Lines  have 
their  own  facilities  at  Piers  30/32.  and 
Nauru  Pacific  Line  uses  Pier  80. 

In  reviewing  Chong's  passenger  area 
designs,  the  cruise  line  representatives 
agreed  that  "this  is  the  kind  of  waiting  room 
that  we  badly  need."  Phase  I is  scheduled 
for  completion  in  mid-1981. 


Plans  for  Pier  35  Passenger  Terminal  Approved 


A Brief  Rendezvous. . . 

• , V.  . ibU  MONTEREY  and  SS 
\*A; ‘‘a'SA  ' f-  . iiners  of  Pacific 
f ■ r.  -I' . and  3iei  sold  fo  Wcwid  Air- 
■ . A."  . jothf-f  aq.;  . for  a short  lime 
.!f  : ' ' .1  . Pier  46  before  going 

” ! . a'oAays  Both  ships  have  been 

’ < MARIPOSA  has  been  purchased  by 
, ■ afti-irtfed  with  C Y Tung,  Hong  Kong, 
m'.a  . may  sail  under  the  Amen- 

- .if-  Hag  again  ‘o  ihe  meantime,  it  is 
thought  that  the  ship  will  be  anchored  in 
r .angha  *’3rbor  and  Operated  as  a hotel 
whiii-  at  the  same  time  training  the 
O-iinese  m hotel  operations 
The  purchase  of  the  MONTEREY  by 
Royal  Hawaii  Cruises  is  under  negotiation. 
According  to  Othmar  Grueninger, 
president  of  the  line,  the  ship  would  cruise 
between  here  and  Hawaii  and  around  the 
Hawaiian  Islands 


Deputy  Secretary  Hodges  Feted 

Luther  H Hodges.  Deputy  Secretary,  Dept, 
of  Commerce  (second  from  right)  met  with 
maritime  officials  and  leaders  of  the  ship- 
ping industry  at  a luncheon  hosted  by  the 
Port  at  the  World  Trade  Club. 

Pictured  with  Hodges  are  Admiral 
James  E Gracey,  commander  of  the 


Twelfth  Coast  Guard  District,  Alan  E. 
Rothenberg,  S.F  Port  Commissioner,  and 
Edward  L.  David,  Port  Director. 

Hodges  was  in  San  Francisco  represent- 
ing President  Carter  at  the  opening  of  the 
1980  Exhibition  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 


On  the  Move. . . 

Tonnage  figures  for  fiscal  year 
1979-80  show  a total  tonnage  of 
2,986,000  metric  revenue  tons,  a 
nearly  30%  increase  over  1978-79. 
One-third  of  this  increase  was  con- 
tainer tonnage. 
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» . r K:.  : " -.ii  vvas  expected  from  our  earlier 

ifie  standpoint  ot  overall  revenue  ($21 
, .r*ased  tonnage  (3.0  million)  through 
-;i  . . Audited  figures  tor  the  12-month  fiscal  period 
■I  1980  total  earnings  of  $3,717,751.  an 
---  ‘ r- •'  last  year  s figures. 

■ i : V.  ...H-s  at  the  Port  come  from  two  major  sources — 

, : ol- fonhties  concentrated  most  heavily  on  the 

s.  •hei-t  waterfront,  and  non-maritime  property  that  we 
lease  for  commercial  uses.  Both  revenue  sources  showed 
i-onsiderable  gain  last  year  Maritime  revenue  increased  be- 
cause of  added  tonnage  while  the  gain  in  commercial  reve- 
nue was  due  primarily  to  rate  increases  and  to  inflation  in 
tenant  prices  reflected  in  percentage  rentals.  Current  pro- 
jections indicate  a continuing  growth  pattern  into  1981. 

We  credit  the  strong  financial  turnaround  and  gain  that  the 
Port  has  experienced  during  the  past  two  years  to  the  in- 
creased utilization  of  maritime  facilities,  staff  reorganization, 
and  the  implementation  of  management  by  objectives. 

With  the  appointment  of  Ronald  L.  Stone  as  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  Maritime  Affairs,  we  have  completed  the  reorgan- 
ization of  our  management  team.  Stone  joins  Anthony  J. 
Taormina,  Deputy  Director  of  Planning  and  Research, 
and  Thomas  K.  Yerkes.  Deputy  Director  of  Finance  and 
Administration. 

The  Port  has  made  a total  recovery  since  the  Pacific  Far 
East  Line  and  States  Line  bankruptcies  and  has  begun  to 
earn  the  support  and  confidence  of  the  shipping  industry. 

As  the  unappropriated  revenues  accumulate,  the  Port  will 
begin  to  implement  a capital  improvement  plan  to  refurbish 
and  expand  maritime  facilities. 

1980  was  a very  good  year  for  the  Port  of  San  Francisco. 

Following  in  this  report  you  will  meet  the  members  of  our 
management  team  who  will  review  the  accomplishments  of 
the  past  year  in  their  areas  of  responsibility  and  their  outlook 
for  the  future. 


Edward  L.  David 

Port  Director 


Maritime  activities  have 
increased  steadily  dur- 
ing 1980,  establishing  a 
sound  base  for  contin- 
ued growth  and  ac- 
counting for  47%  of  the  Port's  revenue.  Total  tonnage  figures 
increased  29.5%  with  growth  occurring  in  container  and 
bulk  cargoes. 

With  the  establishment  of  scheduled  liner  service  by  Gal- 
leon Shipping  Corporation  and  the  addition  of  Papua  New 
Guinea  Line  and  Scan  Pacific  Line,  a Finnish  flag  operator, 
linking  San  Francisco  with  Northern  Europe,  the  Port  now 
has  30  operators  providing  regular  scheduled  liner  service 
to  more  ports  and  countries  in  the  world  than  does  any  other 
West  Coast  port.  San  Francisco’s  success  stems  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  West  Coast's  most  versatile  and  flexible  port 
and  is  able  to  efficiently  handle  containerships,  combinatidn 
carriers,  LASFI,  RO/RO,  breakbulk,  liquid  and  dry  bulk,  as 
well  as  passenger  vessels. 

Other  developments  include  Continental  Grain  Company’s 
assuming  control  of  the  Pier  90  grain  terminal  in  late  1979. 

As  a result  grain  tonnage  has  steadily  increased. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Port  placed  greater  emphasis  on 
marketing  activities,  demonstrating  a firm  commitment  to 
participate  fully  and  substantially  in  international  trade  and 
shipping. 

The  momentum  generated  in  1980  has  continued  into 
1981,  with  the  China  Ocean  Shipping  Company’s  selecting 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco  to  inaugurate  their  monthly  RO/RO 
container  service  between  the  West  Coast  and  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China. 

In  addition,  all  approvals  have  been  granted  for  the  rail 
spur'realignment  that  will  enable  unit  trains  to  move  onto  the 
San  Francisco  Container  Terminal  at  Pier  94-96.  This  will 
make  this  facility  one  of  the  most  productive  and  cost  effec- 
tive container  terminals  in  the  U.S.  and  will  greatly  improve 
the  Port’s  mini,  micro,  and  land  bridge  operations. 

Without  a doubt,  the  year  ahead  holds  great  promise  for 
the  Port.  Building  on  the  Port’s  success  in  1979  and  1980, 
the  implementation  of  an  aggressive  marketing  program 
emphasizing  increased  personal  contact  with  the  maritime 
industry  and  the  general  public,  targeted  media  activities, 
and  a total  system  approach  to  shipping  operations  will 
serve  to  further  strengthen  the  Port’s  participation  in  interna- 
tional trade  and  shipping. 


Ronald  L.  Stone 

Deputy  Port  Director, 
Maritime  Affairs 


(earnings)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1980  increased 
to  $3,717,751  from  $1,968,764  for  1979,  and  $217,610  for 
1978, 

While  revenues  to  the  Port  increased,  expenditures  re- 
mained in  control.  We  were  able  to  reduce  our  insurance 
cost  by  10%  while  Increasing  the  liability  coverage. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  area  of  accomplishment  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1980  was  the  implementation  of  management 
by  objectives. 

This  year  we  completed  the  implementation  of  the  FIRM/ 
FAMIS  performance  evaluation  and  reporting  system  which 
is  being  adopted  by  all  city  agencies.  After  the  first  year  of 
this  program,  many  of  the  performance  measures  have  been 
revised  to  further  enhance  the  management  capability. 

A MICRODATA  6000  Computer  has  been  installed  and 
became  operational  July  1, 1980.  Our  target  is  to  have  all  in- 
formational systems  working  smoothly  by  mid-1981.  We  will 
be  able  to  retrieve  detailed  statistics  on  revenues,  tonnage, 
costs,  personnel  and  tenants. 

The  new  management  information  systems  include  a new 
payroll  system,  a new  general  ledger  system,  a new  ac- 
counts receivable  system,  a new  fixed  assets  and  deprecia- 
tion system  and  a new  physical  inventory  valuation  system. 

In  other  areas,  new  Operating  Grants  of  Authority  were 
established  and  adopted  by  the  Commission  defining  the 
responsibilities  and  levels  of  authority  for  members  of  the 
Port  staff. 

An  Affirmative  Action  Plan  was  implemented  within  the 
Port  to  provide  equal  employment  opportunities.  Goals  and 
timetables  were  set  for  achieving  parity  with  the  available 
labor  market. 

Also,  we  are  pleased  to  report  that  personnel  turnover  was 
reduced  by  46%. 

And  finally,  this  past  year  the  Port  entered  into  a Disposi- 
tion and  Development  Agreement  with  Continental  Devel- 
opment Corporation  for  the  development  and  adaptive 
re-use  of  the  Ferry  Building  Complex.  This  project  is  sched- 
uled for  reconstruction  to  begin  in  early  1982, 

With  continued  favorable  operations  of  the  Port's  maritime 
and  commercial  activities,  and  the  further  refinement  and 
implementation  of  our  management  by  objectives  program, 
we  should  enjoy  significant  growth  in  earnings  through  the 
coming  year. 


Thomas  K.  Yerkes 

Deputy  Port  Director, 
Administration  and  Finance 


1980  marked  the  first 
full  year  for  the  Port’s 
newly  established 
Planning  and  Research 
Department.  The  overall 
goal  of  the  Department  is  to  develop  a master  plan  for  ffic 
future  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  from  Fisherman's  Wharf  *o 
Pier  94-96.  To  guide  our  specific  planning,  a Maritime  Strat- 
egy for  the  entire  waterfront  was  recently  developed  and 
adopted  dividing  the  Port  into  ten  major  zones  and  identify- 
ing land  use  objectives. 

This  year,  we  have  completed  specific  plans  in  two  areas; 
a Total  Design  Plan  for  the  waterfront  area  from  Piers  7 
through  24,  and  the  Northeastern  Waterfront  Redevelop- 
ment Plan  from  Pier  24  to  China  Basin.  Both  plans  were 
adopted. 

We  are  now  involved  in  the  Fisherman's  Wharf  Action 
Plan.  This  planning  process,  involving  the  key  Port  tenants 
at  Fisherman’s  Wharf,  will  be  completed  by  July  of  1981  and 
implementation  will  start  soon  thereafter. 

In  accordance  with  the  planning,  actual  development 
programs  have  begun.  These  include  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  a major  waterfront  promenade  between  the  Ferry 
Building  and  Pier  24 — the  first  major  construction  of  a water- 
front esplanade  that  eventually  will  be  continued  along  the 
entire  Northern  Waterfront. 

Also,  we  have  completed  the  detail  design  for  Pier  3.  This 
pier  will  act  as  temporary  public  access  and  will  also  be  the 
mooring  site  for  three  historic  vessels — the  ferryboats  Santa 
Rosa  and  Fresno  and  the  riverboat  Delta  King.  These  boats 
will  be  converted  for  office  and  commercial  recreational 
uses.  All  of  these  vessels  have  a history  of  service  on  San 
Francisco  Bay.  Design  work  on  Pier  7 will  begin  this  year  to 
construct  permanent  public  access  in  this  area. 

In  the  maritime  field,  the  renovation  of  the  San  Francisco 
Passenger  Terminal  at  Pier  35  has  begun,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a rail  trestle  along  Islais  Creek  to  Pier  94-96  was 
designed  and  adopted  as  part  of  the  overall  regional  plan 
for  San  Francisco  Bay. 

With  the  culmination  of  the  planning  phase  and  the  be- 
ginning of  implementation,  San  Francisco’s  waterfront  north 
of  China  Basin  is  going  to  undergo  some  major  facelifts.  We 
will  see  many  new  developments  for  maritime  activities,  ship 
repair,  housing,  offices,  commercial  fishing,  and  pubiir. 
access. 


Anthony  J.  Taormina 
Deputy  Port  Director. 
Planning  and  Research 


1980 

1979 

Operaimg  revenues 

Properly  rt-..:„;s 

$10,061,240 

$ 9,561,337 

Wharfage,  dockage  and 

demurrage 

6,852.769 

6,048,508 

Commercial  power 

1.454,841 

1,494,952 

Interest  income 

1,260,258 

1,131.269 

Other 

1.367,696 

1,107,363 

20,996,804 

19,343,429 

Operating  expenses: 

Interest  expense 

3,830,859 

3,994,363 

Maintenance 

4,737,580 

4,726,557 

Depreciation  and 

amortization 

3,052,508 

2,967,167 

Operations 

3,234,802 

3,072,250 

Commercial  power 

1,140,924 

1,155,486 

Fire  boat  operations 

567.595 

694,516 

Insurance 

714.785 

764,326 

17,279.053 

17,374,665 

Operating  income 

Non-operating  income 

Fire  insurance  proceeds 

3,717.751 

1,968,764 

217,610 

Net  income 

$ 3,717,751 

$ 2,186,374 

CARGO TONNAGE 


Container  cargo 
Breakbulk 

1980 

revenue  metric 
tons 

939.000 

693.000 

1979 

revenue  metric 
tons 

742.000 

762.000 

General  cargo 

1,632,000 

1,504,000 

Dry  bulk 

416,000 

120,000 

Liquid  bulk 

938,000 

681,000 

Total  cargo 

2,986,000 

2,305,000 
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BALANCE  SHEET 

June  30, 1980  and  1979 

Assets 

1980 

1979 

Current  assets: 

Cash  $ 

6,393,897 

$ 3,264,201 

Accounts  receivable  (less 
allowance  for  doubtful 
accounts  of  $790,270 
and  $641,020) 

2,423,916 

2,847,228 

Materials  and  supplies 

544,279 

306,215 

Prepaid  insurance 

278,344 

313,575 

Total  current  assets 

9,640,436 

6,731,219 

Restricted  assets 

Cash  and  investments: 

Capital  outlay 

4,506,453 

5,337,084 

Bonded  interest  and 
redemption 

2,374,645 

2,081,306 

Accrued  interest  receivable 

58,606 

185,198 

Receivable  from  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco — Revenue 
Sharing  Program 

81,601 

91,112 

7,021,305 

7,694,700 

Facilities,  property  and 
equipment,  net 

155,486,592 

157,229,895 

Deposits 

732,667 

655,097 

$172,881,000  $172,310,911 


BALANCE  SHEET 


June  30,1980  and  1979 


Liabilities  and  Equity 

1980 

1979 

Current  liabilities: 

Accrued  expenses  $ 

Payable  to  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco 

Deferred  income 

Bond  interest  payable 

Bond  debt  maturing  within 
one  year 

3,916,716 

223,008 

100,643 

400,097 

3,514,000 

$ 3,220,358 

809,290 

125,660 

420,667 

3,489,000 

Total  current  liabilities 

8,154,464 

8,064,975 

Lease  deposits  and 
customer  advances 

688,103 

669,354 

Bonded  debt,  less 
current  maturities 

69,702,000 

73,216,000 

Commitments  and  contingent  liabilities 
Equity: 

Accumulated  earnings 

Contributions  in  aid  of 
construction 

Revaluation  of  property 

26,304,393 

11,968,838 

56,063,202 

22,586,642 

11,710,738 

56,063,202 

94,336,433 

90,360,582 

$172,881,000  $172,310,911 
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Chinese  Ship  Welcomed 
to  San  Francisco 


The  initial  ship  in  the  first  liner  service  be- 
t\A/een  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
the  United  States  West  Coast  arrived  here 
February  28  making  San  Francisco  its  first 
port  of  call. 

The  Chinese  ship,  the  M.  V.  ZFIANG  JIA 
KOU,  is  a brand  new  roll-on/roll-off  vessel 
owned  and  operated  by  China  Ocean 
Shipping  Company  (COSCO).  Its  arrival 
here  inaugurated  regular  RO/RO  container 
service  between  China  and  the  West 
Coast. 

Sailing  directly  from  Shanghai  to  San 
Franoisco,  the  ship  carried  a cargo  of 
hardware,  textiles,  canned  goods  and  wal- 
nuts paoked  into  500  containers,  accord- 
ing to  Kerr  Steamship  Company,  Inc., 
agents  for  COSCO. 

On  March  2,  the  City  and  Port  of  San 
Francisco  officially  welcomed  the  ship  and 
new  service  with  a reception  on  Pier  96. 
Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  and  Port  Director 
Edward  L.  David  headed  a group  of  gov- 


Supervisors Louise  Rennie  and  Carol  Ruth  Silver.  Marine  Exchange  President  Ted  L.  Rausch.  State  Senator  Miiton  Marks 
Political  Officer  Chen  Xin-min,  Captain  Xu  Yao-qing.  Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein,  Port  Director  Edward  L David.  PRC  Cons  j'  Gei 
HuDingyi,  and  Port  Commissioner Eurgene  L.  Gartland 


ernment  and  shipping  officials  in  a brief 
ceremony  alongside  the  ship  where  pre- 
sentations were  made  to  the  ship's  captain, 
Xu  Yao-qing,  and  political  officer,  Chen 
Xin-min. 

Mayor  Feinstein  has  actively  sought  to 
bring  Chinese  maritime  trade  to  San  Fran- 
cisco since  her  visit  to  the  PRC  in  June 
1979  heading  a San  Francisco  trade  del- 
egation. As  a direct  result  of  that  trip, 
a Friendship  City  agreement  between 


Shanghai  and  San  Francisco  was  signed 
here  last  spring. 

This  new  PRC/West  Coast  service  by 
China  Ocean  Shipping  Company.  Shang- 
hai, will  operate  with  three  ships  on  a 
monthly  frequency.  A second  ship,  the  XI 
FENG  KOU,  is  scheduled  to  arrive  here  the 
first  of  April. 

The  ZFIANG  JIA  KOU  returned  to  China 
carrying  cotton  and  chemical  reactor 
parts. 


ALONG  THE  mTERFRONT 


' . M.i’ : , ■ Ma  Yick  Fung  Shippm,) 

• Va-M-;  j ‘ .-'.L  : • •'-..^vaL  David 


CHINESE  SHIPPING  OFFICIAL  VISITS  PORT 

’ N Ma.  Director  and  Finance  Manager  of  Yick 
1 snipping  Company.  Hong  Kong,  a close  look  at  the  Port's 
: - .r.j  operation  San  Francisco  was  the  first  of  several  United 

‘--tirin  to  be  visited  by  Mr  Ma.  whose  company  is 

.1^  f---  possibility  of  expanding  its  import  trade  from  North- 

- . the  United  States  as  well  as  to  the  People's  Republic 

■ n pan,  a subsidiary  of  China  Ocean  Shipping  Company. 

- . operates  a fleet  of  60  breakbulk  ships. 


M.  V.  MANILA  MAKES  MAIDEN  CALL 

'neM  . MANILA,  a new  vessel  of  the  Maritime  Company  of  the 
Philippines,  made  its  maiden  call  to  San  Francisco  February  27. 
Welcoming  the  ship  at  Pier  27  were  (left  to  right)  Douglas  Fellom, 
North  American  Maritime  Agencies,  general  agents  for  MCP; 
Maritime  Queen  Mary  Schuelke;  Captain  Antonio  Rivera;  Ron  Stone, 
the  Port's  Deputy  Director  for  Maritime  Affairs:  Marine  Exchange  Di- 
rector Wiliam  Vfegstaffe;  and  Porter  Smith,  North  American 
i Maritime  Agencies. 


PORT  OFFICIALS 
ON  ASIAN  TRIP 

tdward  t David.  Port  Director,  and 
Ronald  L Slone,  Deputy  Port  Direc- 
tor, Maritime  Affairs,  have  just  re- 
turned from  a 2'/?-week  trip  to  Pacific 
Rim  countries  giving  steamship 
companies  an  up-to-date  report  on 
the  current  facilities  and  growth  of 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco.  Among 
cities  visited  were  Tokyo,  Taipei, 
Hong  Kong,  and  Manila,  San  Fran- 
cisco's newest  Sister  City  (officially 
designated  April  8,  1981), 

During  the  trip,  they  also  met  with 
officials  of  the  China  National 
Foreign  Trade  Transportation  Corpo- 
ration, the  China  National  Chartering 
Corporation,  and  the  China  Ocean 
Shipping  Company  in  Beijing  and 
Shanghai  to  discuss  the  new  liner 
service  between  Shanghai  and  San 
Francisco. 


BCDC  APPROVAL  OPENS 
WAY  FOR  RAIL  SPUR 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  Conservation 
and  Development  Commission  ap- 
proved at  its  February  meeting  an 
amendment  to  the  Special  Area  Plan 
that  will  permit  the  Port  to  construct  a 
new  rail  spur  directly  onto  the  Pier 
94-96  container  facility. 

The  amendment  redefines  and  ex- 
tends a public  access  area  desig- 
nated for  Pier  88  allowing  a rail  tres- 
tle to  be  built  on  a portion  of  this  pier. 

This  action  by  BCDC  clears  the 
way  for  the  construction  of  the  long- 
sought  rail  spur.  When  completed, 
the  track  will  enable  unit  trains  of  up 
to  100  cars  to  come  directly  onto  Pier 
94-96,  vastly  improving  the  operation 
of  the  facility  and  making  San  Fran- 
cisco highly  competitive  as  an  inter- 
modal  port. 

The  Port  hopes  to  receive  federal 
funding  to  assist  in  the  project,  which 
could  be  ready  in  18  months. 


TAIWAN  TRADE  CONFERENCE 
SCHEDULED 

An  all-day  conference  on  “Trading 
with  Taiwan"  will  be  held  May  19 
aboard  the  SS  UNIVERSE  at  Pier  35. 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco  is  co- 
sponsoring the  event  in  association 
with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  San  Francisco  Dis- 
trict Export  Council,  and  other  local 
groups. 

The  program  will  cover  marketing, 
trade  regulations,  trade  financing, 
shipping  and  other  trade  activities  as 
they  apply  specifically  to  Taiwan  and 
to  high  technology  exports. 

A $35  charge  covers  the  confer- 
ence, buffet  lunch  and  shipboard  re- 
ception. For  further  information,  call 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  at 
(415)  556-5860. 


LORETTA  ESAU  FILLS 
MARKETING  POSITION 

Loretta  Esau  has  joined  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco  as  Marketing 
Representative. 

Prior  to  this  appointment,  Ms.  Esau 
was  with  the  Pacific  Westbound 
Conference  and  before  that  was  with 
Crescent  Wharf  and  Warehouse 
Company  at  the  Port  of  Oakland 
where  she  was  responsible  for  the 
cargo  handling  traffic  of  two  major 
steamship  lines. 

Ms.  Esau  is  a graduate  of  San 
Francisco  State  University  in  Market- 
ing and  is  participating  in  Golden 
Gate  University's  MBA  program. 


WHARFINGER 

BUD  GAUBATZ  RETIRES 

Bud  Gaubatz,  an  employee  of  the 
Port  since  1947,  and  a wharfinger 
since  1950,  retired  in  December,  As 
wharfinger  he  covered  every  pier 
along  San  Francisco's  7.5  mile  water- 
front at  one  time  or  another.  During 
the  last  eight  years.  Bud  was  in  the 
Wharfinger's  office  in  the  Ferry 
Building. 
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Fisherman's  Wharf,  together  with  other 
commefcial  developments  on  the  North- 
cii  Waterfront,  provides  a broad  and  di- 
versified financial  base  contributing  to 
: the  economic  health  of  the  Port. 


On  !*"■  Northern  Waterfront,  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco  has  been  turning  a mar- 
itime disadvantage  into  a commercial 
benefit  Many  of  the  piers  here,  built  soon 
.;!:ei  the  turn  of  the  century  to  accommo- 
date shipping  interests,  are  no  longer  ad- 
equate or  practical  lor  today's  cargo- 
handling needs.  There  is  no  room  for 
major  maritime  development.  No  room  for 
the^ieavy-lift  cranes  and  container  yards. 
No  room  for  the  accessibility  of  trucks 
and  trains  to  disperse  cargo. 

But  there  is  room  on  the  Southern  Water- 
front. That's  why  the  Southern  Waterfront 
has  become  the  best  location  for  mar- 
itime development.  That's  where  we  have 
built  our  modern  container  and  other  im- 
portant cargo-handling  facilities.  Con- 
sequently, the  "best  use"  for  most  of  the 
older  piers  and  surrounding  area  on  the 
Northern  Waterfront  is  for  commercial/ 
recreational  development.  With  the  North- 
ern Waterfront  in  a desireable  part  of  the 
city,  this  prime  commercial  property 
gives  us  a highly  enviable  economic 
advantage. 


The  Port  is  aware  that  rapid  devel- 
opment, growth,  diverse  interests  and 
new  technology  have  brought  problems 
to  Fisherman's  Wharf.  We  have  listened  to 
spokesmen  for  the  fishing  industry,  the 
merchants  and  neighborhood  groups.  We 
have  engaged  urban  planners  and  fish- 
eries consultants.  Now  we  are  committed 
to  the  establishment  of  a total  plan  for 
Fisherman's  Wharf — a plan  that  is  ex- 
pected to  bring  solutions  to  current  prob- 
lems, improvements  to  existing  facilities 
and  new  developments  for  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  entire  area. 

Some  problems,  like  the  critical  need 
by  commercial  fishermen  for  a break- 
water, are  not  new.  This  project  has  been 
a continuing  effort.  If  we  gave  promises,  it 
was  because  we  had  hopes.  Now  is  the 
time  for  things  to  happen. 

We  are  proud  that  Fisherman's  Wharf  is 
part  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco,  and 
acknowledge  its  important  economic 
contribution  to  our  City  and  Port  by  de- 
voting this  special  issue  of  WHARFSIDE 
entirely  to  Fisherman's  Wharf. 


The  Future  of  Fisherman’s  Wharf 

A master  plan  that  could  determine  the  Tt 
future  of  Fisherman’s  Wharf  is  currently  sf 
under  development  by  the  Port.  in 

Working  with  consultants,  specialists  lo 

and  advisory  committees  representing  gr 

the  fishing  industry,  local  merchants,  res-  Fi 
idents,  and  governmental  organizations,  B( 
the  Port  is  preparing  this  plan,  part  of  the  le 
Fisherman’s  Wharf  Action  Plan,  to  guide  lie 
all  improvements  and  developments  on  or 
Port  property  within  the  area.  of 

The  plan  is  designed  to  stimulate  the 
commercial  fishing  industry,  improve  the  sf 
visual  aspect  of  the  area,  provide  public  ci 
convenience  and  establish  the  best  use 
for  Port  property.  tr< 

Specifically,  the  plan's  ten  objectives,  cr 
approved  by  the  Port  Commission  earlier  a 
this  year,  are  as  follows: 

□ Fish  Alley  should  be  maintained  as  m 
a fish  handling  and  distribution  center.  ht 
0 Flyde  Street  Pier  should  be  extend-  d( 
ed.  This  extension  would  serve  as  a o[ 
breakwater  creating  an  enlarged  and  pro- 
tected basin  next  to  the  inner  lagoons.  p; 


The  pier  itself  should  provide  additional 
space  for  the  fishing  industry — off-load- 
ing facilities,  fuel  dock,  ice  house,  net 
loft,  fish  handling  halls,  cold  storage, 
gear  and  other  fish-related  storage  areas. 
Fish-industry  tenants  could  relocate  here. 
Berthing  should  be  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  pier.  Public  access  and  pub- 
lic viewing  facilities  for  the  historic  boats 
on  the  west  side  and  for  the  fish  handling 
operations  should  be  provided. 

0 Wharf  areas  next  to  the  lagoons 
should  be  improved  to  protect  commer- 
cial fishing  vessels. 

□ A Maritime  Fisheries  Center  for  the 
training  and  education  of  fishermen,  pro- 
cessors and  consumers  should  be  lo- 
cated in  the  Fisherman's  Wharf  area. 

B Pier  45  should  be  considered  for  a 
mixed-use  project  and  could  include 
hotel  with  conference  rooms,  residential 
development  with  public  access  and 
open  space  areas. 

□ As  the  gateway  to  the  Wharf,  the 
parking  area  at  the  end  of  the  Embar- 


cadero  should  be  improved  to  become  a 
plaza.  The  area  could  accommodate  spe- 
cial events  during  off-season  periods  and 
parking  during  peak  times.  Restroom  fa- 
cilities and  public  amenities  also  should 
be  provided. 

□ Pier  43  should  be  considered  for 
commercial  uses,  location  of  historic 
ships,  public  access  and  open  space. 

□ Embarcadero  should  be  improved 
between  Piers  35  and  45  to  reduce  traffic 
congestion,  to  strengthen  pedestrian  ac- 
cess. and  to  become  a major  entryway  to 
the  Wharf. 

□ Jefferson  Street  improvements 
should  be  coordinated  with  proposed 
MUNI  transit  improvements.  Pedestrian 
circulation  improved.  Vehicular  access 
controlled.  Landscaping  to  unify  and  ‘m 
prove  appearance. 

D]  Sign  and  facade  ordinance  should 
be  prepared  to  upgrade  appearance. 
Guidelines  for  lighting,  landscaping, 
street  furniture,  noise  and  other  environ- 
mental aspects  should  be  determined. 
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During  this  early  period,  a fellow  named 
Honest  Harry'  Meiggs  built  a 2,000  fool 
ong  L -shaped  pier  at  the  foot  of  Mason 
Si"  ''t  His  hope  was  to  stimulate  another 
speculative  land  boom  like  the  one  that 
had  ii.  ourred  at  Yerba  Buena  Bay  where 
iTivatP  developers  extended  city  streets 
into  the  Bay  on  piers  and  were  filling  in 
j next  to  them 

But  in  1854,  after  his  land  speculation 
I plan  did  not  catch  on  as  it  had  at  Yerba 
Buena,  he  skipped  town  with  city  records 
and  part  of  the  public  treasury  and 
headed  for  Peru,  where  he  became  a rail- 
road and  public  utilities  tycoon. 

Meiggs  Pier,  itself  a landmark,  housed 
San  Francisco's  first  ferry  terminal.  The  ter- 
minal was  abandoned  when  the  great 
seawall  was  built  in  1890  cutting  off  its 
access  to  the  Bay  Eventually  the  cove  be- 
hind the  seawall  was  filled-in  creating  the 
area  now  known  as  Fisherman's  Wharf. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Italian  and  Dalmation 
fishermen  moored  their  boats,  feluccas,  at 
the  foot  of  Vallejo  and  Union  Streets.  But  in 
1900  the  Port  wanted  to  add  four  new 
wharves  there  to  accommodate  the  ex- 
panding shipping  industry  and  moved  the 
fishermen  a mile  and  a half  closer  to  the 
Golden  Gate  to  the  foot  of  Taylor  Street — 
to  Fisherman's  Wharf.  Breakwaters  were 


constructed  on  Jones  Street  and  Pier  45  to 
protect  the  new  "Fisherman's  Cove." 

The  Port  continued  to  make  improve- 
ments. In  1914  two  bulkhead  wharves 
were  put  in  to  stabilize  the  shore  and  to 
serve  as  a place  where  the  fishermen 
could  work  mending  nets  and  repairing 
boats.  In  1932  more  bulkhead  and  wharf 
improvements  were  completed  providing 
berthing  for  boats  along  Jefferson  Street, 
and  the  boardwalks  were  replaced  by 
paved  sidewalks. 

In  the  1930's  the  restaurants  started  to 
appear  on  the  wharf  in  old  sheds  and 
buildings.  As  business  expanded,  build- 
ings were  improved  or  new  ones  built. 
Fresh  fish  caught  daily  was  the  specialty. 

From  that  time  until  now,  local  residents 
and  visitors  from  all  over  the  world  have 
flocked  to  the  area  to  enjoy  the  shops,  the 
sidewalk  fish  stands,  and  the  fine  restau- 
rants. The  fishing  boats  still  go  about  their 
business  bringing  in  the  catch.  The  fish 
handlers  still  distribute  and  deliver  fresh 
fish  to  markets  and  restaurants  throughout 
the  area.  It  is  this  authenticity  that  sets 
Fisherman’s  Wharf  apart. 

Below:  Fisherman's  Wharf  in  1922,  from  the  back  of 
what  is  now  "restaurant  row”. 

Bottom  Right:  Early  fishermen  have  their  Italian  fish- 
ing boats,  or  “feluccas",  moored  along  the  wharf. 
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Fisheries  Training  and 
Research  Center  Proposed 
for  Wharf 

To  compete  with  modern  foreign  fishing 
fleets  and  companies  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  new  opportunities,  the  United 
States  fishing  industry  has  some  catching 
up  to  do,  according  to  Eric  Norgaard,  a 
fisheries  consultant  to  the  Port  and  presi- 
dent of  Norgaard  (USA)  Inc. 

Right  now,  the  U.S.  fishing  industry  does 
not  have  familiarity  with  the  newest  fish 
harvesting  and  handling  techniques,  the 
experience  with  newly  developed  pro- 
cessing methods,  information  on  non- 
traditional  species,  or  the  quality  control 
standards  to  compete  in  a world  market. 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco  is  presently 
exploring  the  possibility  of  establishing  a 
Marine  Fisheries  Center  to  be  located  on 
Fisherman’s  Wharf  that  would  provide  fa- 
cilities for  training,  research,  and  edu- 
cation for  the  fishing  industry  and  the  con- 
sumer. Principal  goals  of  the  project  are  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  fish  among 
the  American  public  and  to  enable  the 
American  fishing  industry  to  share  in 
growing  international  markets. 

Most  European  fishing  nations  have 
training  and  fisheries  research  institutes. 
The  White  Fish  Authority  in  Britain  oper- 
ates a well  known  center  in  Hull,  England, 
and  a new  center  currently  is  being  devel- 
oped in  Hirsthals,  Denmark,  financed  by 
the  European  Common  Market  Countries. 
Among  their  facilities,  the  latter  will  be 
equipped  with  a testing  tank,  simulator, 
research  and  test  laboratories,  and  a liv- 
ing fisheries  museum. 

The  Port  is  working  with  various  govern- 
ment and  private  fisheries  groups  in  the 
hope  of  developing  a center  here  mod- 
eled after  those  in  Europe.  It  would  be  the 
first  fisheries  training  and  research  insti- 
tute in  this  country.  The  Port  Authority  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  hopes  to  estab- 
lish a similar  center  on  the  East  Coast. 


What  You  Can  Do  at 
Fisherman’s  Wharf  Besides 
Eat*  and  Sieep** 

• see  restaurant  article  "area  contains  1600  hotel  rooms 

Shop:  Some  of  the  finest  specialty  shops 
in  San  Francisco  are  located  in  the  Fisher- 
man’s Wharf  area — especially  in  the  Wharf 
itself,  Ghirardelli  Square,  the  Cannery,  the 
Anchorage  and  Pier  39.  The  incredible  va- 
riety of  shops  and  wide  range  of  merchan- 
dise offered  is  almost  overwhelming. 

Sportfishing:  Go  fishing  for  salmon, 
rock  cod  or  bass.  Many  sport  fishing  party 
and  charter  boats  leave  every  morning 
from  Fisherman’s  Wharf  . . . usually 
around  6:00  am.  Look  for  signs  on  the 
boats  and  piers  as  you  walk  around  the 
lagoon.  Be  sure  to  reserve  in  advance. 


Cruises/Ferries:  Bay  Cruises  depart 
regularly  from  Pier  431/2  (Red  and  White 
Fleet)  and  from  Pier  39  (Blue  and  Gold 
Fleet).  Tours  are  approximately  1 ’A  hours 
in  length.  Seasonal  2-hour  cruises  depart 
from  Pier  45  (Gold  Coast  Cruises)  A 2V2 
hour  tour  of  Alcatraz  departs  every  45 
minutes  from  Pier  43.  Advance  reserva- 
tions are  suggested.  Ferry  service  to  An- 
gel Island,  Sausalito,  and  Tiburon  depart 
on  a regular  schedule  from  Pier  43y2. 

Historic  Boats:  theBalclutha.  a square 
rigged  sailing  ship  built  in  1886  to  sail 
around  Cape  Horn,  is  moored  at  Pier  43 
and  is  open  from  9:00  am  to  10.30  pm. 
Call  982-1886  tor  information.  Five  his- 
toric ships,  the  lumber  schooner  C.  A. 
Thayer,  the  steamdriver  Wapama,  the 
commuter  ferry  Eureka,  an  old  hay-scow 
Alma,  and  an  ocean-going  steam  tug  Her- 
cules, are  all  moored  at  the  Hyde  Street 
Pier,  The  first  three  are  open  to  visitors 
from  10:00  am  to  5:00  pm.  Call  556-6435 
for  information. 

Museums  and  Art  Galleries:  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Museum,  680  Beach. 
556-8177  or  673-0700.  is  filled  with  ph->'<; 
graphs  and  artifacts  of  San  Francisc  -- 
colorful  maritime  past.  Numerous  ar'  j-a  - 
leries  and  several  commercial 
museums  can  be  found  in  the  s^'crc  i j 
areas  near  Fisherman’s  Wharf. 

Other  Attractions:  Ride  a - 

cab.  Take  part  in  some  Cali'cmia  .•  ne 
tasting.  Enjoy  outdoor  entertai-me  / '.Lr 
gle  with  the  street  artists. 

Or  do  a little  exploring  c-.v-n 

Wander  down  the  area  between  Jeffe'-S''" 
Street  and  the  wharf  known  as  "Fish  A ley 
That's  where  the  actual  work  the  San 
Francisco  fishing  industry  goes  Yb--i 
might  see  commercial  fishing  boats  j 
loading  their  catch,  trucks  bi-inging  • 
loads  of  fish  from  other  locations,  c mar- 
kets and  restaurants  picking  up  the  day  s 
supply  of  fish.  While  you’re  there,  stop  m*'' 
one  of  the  ship  chandlery  shops  where 
you’ll  find  all  sorts  of  fishing  and  nautical 
gear  for  sale. 


Eating  Your  Way  Through 
Fishermans  Wharf 

i;  i:  iisti  is  presently  con- 

• rale  of  12  pounds  per 

■ i steadi'-.  i‘  easing  More  fish 

- - ’ — Francisco  than  anywhere 

t=‘  ' Slates—at  least  within 
. ■ r --  jare  mile  area — and  more 
eaten  Fisherman's  Wharf  than 

. '-isc  I San  Francisco. 
tj'  : J^urants  in  Fisherman's  Wharf 
'ifcne  account  for  approximately 

■ of  San  Francisco's  dinner  res- 
f : .rani  Dust  "CCS 

n jc  ai'  of  the  restaurants  in  the 
arc--,  .-fr-  r ;•  specialize  in  fish  and  seafood. 
; c c gc*  ; nary  do.  and  certainly  all  of 
• --  Sherman's  Wharf  do. 

Thpsp  restaurants  get  their  fresh  fish 
::  v from  the  fish  processors  and  han- 
: ;.ist  "next  door " along  Fish  Alley  or 

^ PiC'  45  For  most  of  the  restaurants 
■'ere.  “■  ^ proximity  is  not  just  a con- 
venience but  a necessity  as  the  restau- 
rants themselves  maintain  very  limited 
‘ * 1 storage  space.  This  creates  a unique 
tie  and  interdependence  between  the 
‘ fishng  industry  and  the  restaurants  of 
Fishermans  Wharf. 

3(;  {[.,6  great  restaurants  here, 
where  do  you  start?  Perhaps  alphabet- 
ical-y'  (List  is  confined  to  restaurants  on 
Port  property.) 


Fisherman's  Wharf: 

Alioto's  #8 
Capurro's 

Carnation  Family  Restaurant 

Castagnola's 

Franceschi’s 

Franciscan  Restaurant 

Gabby’s 

Lighthouse 

#9  Fisherman's  Grotto 
Ocean  Deli 
Pompei's  Grotto 
Sabella  & La  Torre 
Scoma's  Restaurant 
Tarantino’s 

Tates  at  the  Wharf  (sandwich  stand) 

Sidewalk  Crab  Stands: 

Operated  by  some  of  the  restaurants 
listed  above  as  well  as  Cresci  Brothers, 
Guardino’s  and  N.  Alioto. 


Pier  39: 

Baci 

Chic’s  Place 
Dante's 
Sea  Catch 
Eagle  Cafe 
Following  Sea 
Nakamura 
Nautilus 


Neptune’s  Palace 
Old  Swiss  House 
Pepe’s  On  The  Pier 
Swensen’s  Ice  Cream 
Swiss  Louis 
Restaurant 
Vannelli’s  Seafood 
Yet  Wah  Restaurant 


I?  you  wish  your  name  to  be 
added  to  our  mailing  list, 
please  contact: 

Wbat£side 

■-e  Rxt  o*  San  Francisco 
Ferry  Building.  Room  2028 
San  Francisco.  CA  941 1 1 
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The  Port  of  San  Francisco 

Public  Relations  Department 

Ferry  Building 

San  Francisco,  CA  941 1 1 

(415)  391-8000 

Edward  L.  David,  Port  Director 


Port  Commissioners: 

James  J.  Rudden,  President 
Harry  Bridges 
Jack  Morrison 
Eugene  L.  Gartland 
Dr.  Arthur  H.  Coleman 


Transportation  to 
Fisherman’s  Wharf 

Buses: 

15  (Make  sure  it’s  marked  "Fisherman's 
Wharf")  Runs  up  3rd  and  Kearny  to  Col- 
umbus then  down  Powell  to  the  Wharf. 

19  Polk  Street.  (Marked  "Fisherman's 
Wharf")  Runs  the  length  of  Polk  Street. 

30  Stockton.  (Don’t  take  one  marked 
"Stockton  Express" — that  one  skips  the 
Wharf)  From  Southern  Pacific  Depot  runs 
up  3rd  and  Kearny  to  Sutter,  turns  on 
Stockton  then  Columbus  to  the  Wharf. 

32  Embarcadero.  Starts  at  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Depot  and  runs  along  the  wa- 
terfront to  the  Wharf. 

42  Downtown  Loop.  Turns  onto  Market 
at  Van  Ness,  comes  down  Market  to  Fre- 
mont, then  heads  back  to  the  Wharf. 

Cable  Cars: 

Powell-Market.  Lets  you  off  between 
Ghirardelli  Square  and  the  Cannery, 
Powell-Mason.  Lets  you  off  a block 
from  the  Wharf. 

Catch  either  line  anywhere  on  Powell  be- 
tween Market  and  Nob  Hill. 


iiissn  in 


New  Restrooms  are 
Attractive  Addition 


A pavilion  to  house  public  restrooms  and 
a retail  gift  shop  is  being  constructed  in 
the  plaza  area  across  from  restaurant  row 
in  Fisherman’s  Wharf. 

This  project  is  scheduled  for  comple- 
tion January  1982. 

Designed  by  ROMA  architects,  the  rest- 
rooms will  be  enclosed  within  a space  set 
aside  for  retail  use  on  the  ground  level 
and  on  a mezzanine.  Gelardi’s,  presently 
located  in  the  area,  plans  to  relocate  their 
gift  shop  business  within  this  new  facility. 

The  pavilion’s  copper  roof  will  “green" 
with  age  and  enhance  the  appearance  of 
the  8-sided  structure. 

Additional  improvements  are  planned 
for  this  area  aimed  at  creating  an  attrac- 
tive open  plaza  that  can  also  function  as  a 
parking  facility  during  peak  times. 
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Port  Position  on 
Dredging  Costs 

The  position  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco 
on  perhaps  the  hottest  maritime  issue  in 
Congress— dredging  and  cost  recovery 
— was  presented  by  the  Port  Commission 
in  a 4-point  resolution  adopted  last 
August. 

Port  Director  Edward  L.  David  further 
expressed  the  views  of  the  Port  during  a 
trip  to  Washington,  D.C.  in  September 
where  he  met  with  the  directors  of  some  of 
the  country’s  major  ports. 

The  resolution  summarizes  the  Port's 
stand  on  the  current  port  development 
and  navigation  legislation  under  review 
and  includes  cost  sharing,  user  fees  and 
fast  tracking  for  new  construction, 

1.  If  Congress  elects  to  enact  a na- 
tional policy  for  the  financing  of  naviga- 
tional improvements,  the  financing  should 
be  established  on  the  principle  of  col- 
lecting fees  based  upon  local  costs  and 
assessed  on  a port-by-port  basis. 

2.  The  San  Francisco  Port  Commission 
opposes  any  efforts  that  would  create  a 
national  fee  for  the  undertaking  of  new 
construction  and  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  navigational  improvements. 

3.  Since  the  operation,  maintenance 
and  contruction  of  navigational  improve- 
ments have  traditionally  been  fostered 
and  promoted  through  the  partnership  of 
the  federal  government  and  deep  draft 


commercial  ports,  and  since  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  to  maintain  viable  and 
competitive  domestic  marine  transporta- 
tion systems,  the  San  Francisco  Port  Com- 
mission supports  financial  cooperation 
between  the  federal  government  and 
deep  draft  ports  for  eligible  navigational 
improvement  projects. 

4.  It  is  necessary  to  expedite,  on  a pri- 
ority basis,  the  process  of  authorization, 
funding  and  construction  of  eligible  navi- 
gational Improvements  serving  the  deep 
draft  ports. 

All  ports  agree  on  the  necessity  to  im- 
prove permit  processing  for  port  im- 
provement projects.  Almost  all  ports  are 
agreed  that  the  federal  government 
should  bear  the  entire  cost  for  devel- 
opment and  maintenance  of  channels  up 
to  45  feet,  but  there  should  be  a form  of 
cost  sharing  between  government  and 
local  ports  instead  of  having  the  ports 
bear  the  full  burden  as  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration proposes. 

The  industry  is  sharply  divided  on  a sin- 
gle Issue  of  whether  a cost  recovery  user 
charge,  if  deemed  necessary  by  Con- 
gress, should  be  on  a port-by-port  basis 
or  a federally  uniform  procedure.  San 
Francisco  is  one  of  the  group  of  13  larger 
ports  that  favors  the  port-by-port  system. 

This  group  supports  a program  that  al- 
lows the  collection  of  fees  based  upon 
local  costs  and  assessed  on  a port-by- 
port basis. 


New  Sounding  Charts 
Available 

A new  and  complete  set  of  sounding 
charts  indicating  the  water  depth  around 
all  of  the  Port’s  piers  has  been  prepared 
by  Towill  Inc.  and  distributed  to  all  ter- 


minal operators,  bar  pilots  and  tugboat 
oompanies. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  Port  has  hired 
an  outside  firm  to  do  this  work.  The  advan- 
tage to  the  Port  is  that  all  soundings  are 
taken  at  one  time  and  a complete  set  of 
up-to-date  charts  can  be  made  available. 


Eugene  Gartland 
Becomes  President 
of  Port  Commission 

Maritime  attorney  Eugene  L.  Gartland  has 
been  elected  to  succeed  James  J.  Rud- 
den  as  President  of  the  San  Francisco  Port 
Commission.  Rudden,  Board  Chairman  of 
Ray  Oil  Burner  Company,  an  international 
concern,  has  held  the  position  of  Commis- 
sion President  for  eight  years.  He  an- 
nouced  his  resignation  at  the  Port  Com- 
mission meeting  September  9.  citing  per- 
sonal and  business  reasons. 

Gartland  was  appointed  to  the  Port 
Commission  in  June,  1979  by  Mayor  Di- 
anne Feinstein.  He  is  a senior  partner  of 
the  law  firm  of  Gartland  and  Tilly  and  is 
General  Counsel  for  the  International  Or- 
ganization of  Masters,  Mates  & Pilots.  A 
native  of  San  Francisco,  Garland  received 
his  law  degree  from  the  University  of  San 
Francisco. 

Named  originally  to  the  Port  Commis- 
sion by  Edmund  G.  "Pat”  Brown  in  1961 
when  the  Port  was  under  the  jurisdrction 
of  the  State,  Rudden  has  been  reap- 
pointed for  successive  terms  by  Brown, 
and  then  by  Mayors  Joseph  Ahoto. 
George  Moscone  and  Dianne  Feinstein. 
He  will  continue  to  serve  as  a member  of 
the  Commission. 

Gartland’s  term  as  President  will  extend 
through  June  1982. 


The  Port  plans  to  have  the  soundings 
and  charts  redone  annually. 

The  charts  also  will  be  an  aid  to  the  Port 
in  studying  silting  patterns  and  in  plan- 
ning its  own  dredging  operations.  The 
Port  of  San  Francisco  is  one  of  the  few 
ports  that  operates  its  own  dredging 
equipment. 


A First:  California  Wheat 
Exported  to  Brazil 

The  first  shipment  of  California  wheat  to 
Brazil  was  shipped  from  San  Francisco 
July  31  aboard  the  MV,  Bravery,  a vessel 
under  lease  to  the  Brazilian  Wheat  Board. 
The  cargo  of  37,000  metric  tons  was  trans- 
ported to  Rio  de  Janeiro/Santos. 

Brazil  is  the  third  largest  importer  of 
wheat  in  the  world  behind  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
importing  4'/?  million  metric  tons  of  wheat 
per  year.  While  Brazil  has  imported  wheat 
from  other  parts  of  the  United  States  in  the 
past,  this  is  the  first  time  California  wheat 
has  been  imported. 

Aboard  ship  in  San  Francisco,  Joseph 
Gervasi,  California  area  manager  for  Con- 
tinental Grain  Company,  shows  a handful 
of  the  wheat  (in  photograph)  to  Brazilians 
Louis  Guitton,  president  of  the  Brazilian 
Wheat  Board;  Jose  Maria  Lopez  Muniz, 
Continental  Grain  agent  in  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
R.  Xavier,  Banco  do  Brasil  wheat  man- 
ager; and  Rui  Nogueira,  economics  plan- 
ning minister  and  government  advisor. 
Looking  on  is  Richard  Bradford,  Con- 
tinental Grain  flour  milling  consultant. 

Continental  Grain  has  operated  the 
grain  terminal  at  Pier  90  at  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  for  the  past  two  years.  The  facil- 
ity has  a capacity  of  handling  50,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  per  year.  It  is  composed 
of  a two  million  bushel  capacity  elevator 
with  supporting  services  that  include  au- 
tomatic weighing,  conveying  and  control 
system;  equipment  for  unloading  trucks 
and  railcars  at  a rate  of  25,000  bushels  per 
hour;  holding  yard  for  100  railcars;  six 
power-controlled  marine  loading  spouts, 
and  a 40-foot  deepwater  berth— a depth 
unsurpassed  by  any  other  grain  terminal 
on  the  West  Coast. 


Renovation  Work  Begins 
on  USS  Camden 

Service  Engineering  Company  welcomed 
the  Navy  supply  ship  Camden  to  the  com- 
pany's ship  repair  facility  at  Pier  38  Sep- 
tember 21  to  begin  the  $32  million  worth 
of  renovation  work  awarded  by  the  Navy 
earlier  this  month. 

Servioe  Engineering  will  do  the  topside 
repairs  at  a cost  of  $24.6  million.  The  re- 
maining $7.4  million  will  cover  the  dry- 
dock  work  awarded  to  Todd  Shipyards  in 
Alameda, 

The  Camden  will  be  at  Service  En- 
gineering for  about  eight  weeks  while  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  are  removed  for 
overhaul.  The  793-foot  long  vessel  will 
then  move  to  Todd  for  three  months  in  dry- 
dock,  After  that,  the  ship  will  return  to  Ser- 
vice for  additional  work  to  be  completed 
by  November  1982. 


About  800  people  will  be  employed  on 
the  project  in  San  Francisco  alone,  ac- 
cording to  Jack  Allain,  general  manager 
of  Service  Engineering,  with  500  directly 
employed  by  the  company  and  the  rest 
as  purveyors  and  sub-contractors.  This  is 
an  important  oontract  for  Service  En- 
gineering and  the  area,  Allain  said,  and 
the  industry  is  hopeful  that  many  more 
large  Navy  contracts  such  as  this  will 
come  to  the  Bay  Area. 

The  Bay  Area  Ship  Repair  Association 
(BASRA)  together  with  San  Francisco 
Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  have  been  ac- 
tively seeking  to  attraot  Navy  ship  repair 
contracts  to  the  San  Franoisco  area. 
Refuting  the  notion  that  repair  work  here  is 
more  costly,  a spokesman  for  BASRA 
noted  that  the  three  lowest  bids  for  the 
Camden  were  all  Bay  Area  firms. 

The  Camden  contract  brings  a major 
boost  to  the  sagging  employment  level  in 
the  ship  repair  trades  and  is  expected  to 
generate  a significant  economic  impact 
within  the  City.  Ship  repair  is  the  third 
largest  source  of  income  for  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco. 


Port  Featured  at  Art  Festival 

The  Port  of  San  Franoisco  used  a 6-sided 
kiosk  to  display  drawings,  photos  and  de- 
scriptions of  some  of  the  projects  under 
development  at  the  Port,  as  part  of  the 
35th  Annual  Art  Festival  held  at  Civic  Cen- 
ter Plaza,  September  23  through  27,  and 
sponsored  by  the  San  Francisco  Art  Com- 
mission. The  Port’s  display,  described  as 
the  Revitalization  of  the  Port,  1981-2000, 
focused  on  six  developments  planned  or 
now  under  construction,  including  the 
Ferry  Building  Complex,  the  Passenger 
Terminal  at  Pier  35,  the  Fisherman’s  Wharf 
plan,  the  public  access  area  at  Pier  3, 
the  Rincon  Point/South  Beach  Rede- 
velopment Project  and  the  Waterfront 
Promenade. 

The  Port  was  pleased  to  have  been  In- 
vited to  participate  in  the  festival  and  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  show  the  many 
projects  now  underway  to  the  oommunlty. 

Art  Festival  display 


Fleet  Week  Returns  to 
San  Francisco 

For  the  first  time  since  1939,  San  Fran- 
cisco will  be  celebrating  Fleet  Week  this 
year  from  October  29  to  November  6. 

At  noon  on  Thursday,  October  29,  naval 
vessels  of  the  Third  Fleet  including  frig- 
ates, destoyers  and  supply  ships  will 
enter  the  Bay  area,  proceed  single  file 
down  the  San  Francisco  waterfront  and 
pass  under  the  Bay  Bridge.  After  making 
a sweeping  port  turn,  the  ships  will  slowly 
file  by  Treasure  Island  where  they  will  re- 
ceive a 21-gun  salute.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Blue  Angels,  the  Navy’s  precision  fly- 
ing team,  will  execute  a number  of  low- 
level  passes  over  the  Fleet.  The  ships  will 
tie  up  at  Piers  45,  35  and  17  and  will  be 
open  for  public  visits  during  the  week. 

On  Sunday,  November  1,  the  new  U.S. 
nuclear  submarine  San  Francisco  will  ar- 
rive under  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  around 
noon  and  slowly  pass  along  the  water- 
front, under  the  Bay  Bridge  to  the  South 
Bay  and  return  along  the  waterfront  to 
near  the  St.  Francis  yacht  harbor.  The  sub- 
marine will  not  dock  here. 

Dinners,  parades  and  sporting  events 
will  also  be  part  of  the  Fleet  Week  agenda. 

San  Francisco’s  traditional  Fleet  Week, 
which  started  in  1906,  was  dropped  be- 
cause of  the  war  in  1 939.  Mayor  Feinstein, 
who  is  reviving  the  Fleet  Week  celebra- 
tion, has  hopes  of  making  it  a part  of  the 
City’s  annual  Fourth  of  July  celebration 
starting  next  year. 


Increased  Pacific  Rim 
Trade  Sought 

Port  representatives  acoompt:  ,i:-i  j 
Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  on  her  5-ciiy  trA.:.  i 
and  goodwill  mission  to  the  Far  East  wet-  I 
encouraged  in  their  disciis'^ions  with  ' 
government  and  shipping  officinis  on  ex- 
panding the  Port  of  San  FranciF-co'5  ^h.-^rff 
of  the  increasing  Pacific  Rim  trade 
Port  Commission  President  Eugene  ' 
Gartland  and  Ronald  L Stone,  Deputy  | 
Port  Director  for  Maritime  Affair",  were  j 
among  the  members  of  the  delegatmf  i 
making  the  20-day  trip  that  included  st'--.'"-  j 
in  Osaka,  Japan;  Shanghai  and  Guilir,  i 
People's  Republic  of  China:  Hong  Kong 
and  Manila.  j 

Discussions  centered  on  additc"! 
import/export  commodities  that  could  be 
competitively  handled  through  the  Port 
A basis  for  closer  communications  was 
established  between  the  ports  of  San 
Francisco  and  Osaka,  sister  ports  that 
share  similar  development  needs. 

In  Shanghai,  the  Port  group  met  with 
members  of  China  Ocean  Shipping  Com- 
pany, whose  only  regular  container  ser- 
vice between  China  and  the  West  Coast 
was  inaugurated  last  spring,  with  San 
Francisco  as  the  Bay  Area  port  of  call  and 
frequently  the  only  U.S.  port  of  call 
At  the  present  time,  three  roll-on/roll-off 
ships  provide  a monthly  service.  With  a 
population  of  900,000,000,  the  PRC  repre- 
sents a tremendous  potential  for  trade 
development. 

^ I 


EAC-Knutsen  and  Grandcolumbiana  Move  to  Pier  96 


EAC-Knutsen  and  Grandcolumbiana  have 
moved  their  operations  down  the  water- 
front to  the  Pier  96  Container  Terminal. 

Grandcolumbiana,  a tenant  of  the  Port 
since  1958,  had  been  using  Pier  50. 

East  Asiatic  Company  had  been  using 
Pier  80,  and  Knutsen  Line  had  been  using 
Pier  50  prior  to  EAC’s  acquisition  of  the 
trans-Pacific  operation  of  Knutsen  Line 
last  June,  and  the  new  combined  com- 
pany’s subsequent  move  to  Pier  96. 

Pier  96,  operated  by  Crescent  Wharf  & 
Warehouse  Co.,  is  the  Port’s  largest  con- 
tainer terminal. 

Grandcolumbiana  operates  seven 
ships  in  their  twice-a-month  service  be- 
tween ports  in  Central  and  South  America 
and  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  discharging  primarily  coffee 
and  cocoa  beans  in  San  Francisco.  Agent 
for  the  line  is  Beaufort  Navigation,  Inc. 

The  EAC-Knutsen  Line  is  a new  trans- 
pacific service  formed  by  the  joining  of 
two  major  steamship  lines. 

Founded  in  1 897,  1 3 years  after  founder 
H.N.  Anderson  started  a trading  operation 
in  Thailand,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Ltd.  grew  to 
a company  with  150  branch  offices  in 


more  than  40  countries, 

Knutsen  was  formed  by  Knut  Knutsen 
O.A.S.  in  1928  for  a trade  route  between 
Europe  and  the  west  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica. By  the  1950s  the  Knutsen  ships  were 
regularly  calling  U.S.  and  Canadian  West 
Coast  ports  and  ports  in  the  Orient  and 
Western  Australia. 

With  the  combination  of  the  two 
panies,  EAC-Knutsen  can  offer  sailings 
every  10  days  to  and  from  21  ports  o'  ' 
in  Western  Canada  and  the  U.S.  the  0-- 
ent  and  Western  Australia. 

The  line  has  8 new  ships,  aL  ouilt  with:r 
the  last  three  years,  designed  with  Pac  he 
trade  in  mind  in  terms  of  cargo  capabi 
space,  handling  equipment,  etc 
According  to  Karl  C Larsen.  EAC- 
Knutsen  President.  Vancouver,  BC. 
"What  we  have  accomplished  through  the 
acquisition  of  Knutsen  Line's  trans-Pac-’-- 
operation  is  more  frequent  saihngs. 
streamlined  operations  and.  thereby,  both 
better  service  for  our  customers  and  the 
ability  to  compete  more  effectively 
other  lines." 

The  line  is  represented  by  EAC-Bakke 
Steamship  Agencies. 
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Harry  Bridges  Honored 
on  80th  Birthday 
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Callao  and  San  Francisco 
Become  Sister  Ports 

Callao.  Per.i  became  San  Francisco's  third 
‘ sister  port  last  summer  joining  Osaka, 

I Japan  and  Hobart.  Tasmania  A scroll  was 
; presented  by  San  Francisco  Port  Director 
Edward  L David  to  the  Consul  General  of 
Peru  n San  Francisco,  Edwardo  Llosa,  at 
a ceremony  aboard  the  Delta  Line  ship 
Santa  Mercedes,  namesake  of  the  patron 
saint  of  Peru  The  scroll  was  later  trans- 
mitted via  another  Delta  Lirie  ship  to 
Jaime  Cheneffuse.  Senator  and  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Customs  and  Duties 
for  Peru 

More  than  one-half  of  Peru's  foreign 
trade  passes  through  the  Port  of  Callao 
located  only  eight  miles  from  Lima,  the 
capital  and  industrial  center  of  the  coun- 
■ Once  the  leading  shipping  point 
j for  gold  and  silver  taken  by  the  Spanish 
; conquerors  from  the  Inca  Empire,  the 
i port  now  handles  Peru's  mineral,  refined 
metal,  wool,  cotton,  hide  and  fish  meal 
exports. 

Tnree  steamship  lines  that  use  the  Port 
of  Sar  Francisco.  Delta  Line,  Canadian 
Westfal-Larsen,  and  ELMA,  call  Callao.  Of 
the  total  Bay  Area  cargo  going  to  and  from 
j Pe.'w.  87.2%  is  handled  through  the  Port  of 
1 San  Francisco.  Delta  Line,  an  American 
flag  carrier  and  a major  tenant  of  the  Port, 
I takes  the  lion's  share  with  73.9%  of  the 
Peru  trade.  Nearly  all  Bay  Area  imports 
from  Peru  99.9%.  pass  through  San 
Francisco. 


San  Francisco  Honors 
American  Flag  Carriers 

Three  American-flag  steamship  com- 
panies— Delta  Steamship  Lines,  Farrell 
Lines  and  Lykes  Brothers  Steamship 
Company — were  honored  by  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco  for  their  contribution  to  the 
growth  of  the  port. 

Port  Director  Edward  L.  David  pre- 
sented an  engraved  plaque  to  each  com- 
pany, paying  tribute  to  the  American-flag 
carriers  that  use  the  Port  of  San  Francisco. 
The  presentation  was  made  in  conjunc- 
tion with  National  Maritime  Day/World 
Trade  Week  activities. 

Together,  these  steamship  companies 


handle  trade  with  nearly  every  area  of  the 
world,  and  in  1980  accounted  for  22%  of 
all  cargo  moving  through  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco. 

In  addition.  Delta  Line  provides  a 
passenger  cruise  service  around  South 
America. 

Participating  in  the  presentation  were; 
(pictured  from  left)  Ronald  L.  Stone,  Dep- 
uty Port  Director  of  Maritime  Affairs; 
Michael  Shea,  "Vice  President,  Lykes  Bros. 
Steamship  Company;  Captain  Raymond  L. 
Ballard,  Vice  President,  Farrell  Lines; 
Edward  L,  David,  Port  Director;  Al  Wen- 
zell.  Vice  President,  Delta  Steamship 
Lines;  and  Donald  C.  Boyd,  Manager  of 
Marketing,  Port  of  San  Francisco. 


Industry  Unity  Day  Reception 

Enjoying  a reception  on  board  the  Jere- 
miah O’Brien,  in  observance  of  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Council’s  Industry  Unity 
Day,  September  18,  were  Eugene  Gart- 
land,  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Port 
Commission;  Thomas  J.  Patterson,  Mari- 


Annual  Blessing  of  the  Fishing 

Reverend  Joseph  Costanzo  of  the  Church 
of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  performed  the 
annual  blessing  of  the  fleet  October  4 at 
Fisherman’s  Wharf.  The  blessing  was  pre- 
ceded by  a procession  from  the  church  to 


time  Administration,  and  Congressman 
Walter  B.  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  & Fisheries  Commit- 
tee. The  S.S.  Jeremiah  O’Brien  is  the  Na- 
tional Liberty  Ship  Memorial  permanently 
docked  at  Pier  3,  Fort  Mason. 


Fleet 

the  wharf  honoring  Maria  del  Lume, 
guardian  of  seafarers. 

This  colorful  ceremony  was  introduced 
to  San  Francisco  in  1935  in  observance  of 
a centuries-old  Sicilian  tradition. 


Port  People. . . 

Edward  L.  David,  Port  Director  r.i  " 
director  of  the  Marine  Exci.r.i  .jr-  y • 
San  Francisco  Bay  Region 

Ronald  L.  Stone,  Deputy  P.'.r* 
for  Maritime  Affair.?  has  t 
Secretary/Treasurer  of  the  Ba/  Arr  ■ 
Repair  Association  (BASRA) 

Velio  Kiisk,  Chief  Engineer  ,• -i  - 
speaker  on  the  Facilities  and  Ter.:  , . 
Panel  at  Maritime  Alaska  81.  a 4 
conference  on  Maritime  Corn'Mf  , „ . 
Port  Development,  held  in  Anuno  .j 
September.  His  topic  was  Moder-  Port 
Facilities. 

Donald  C.  Boyd,  Marketing  Direr'r: 
retired  August  31st.  He  had  been  wim  '' 
Port  almost  eight  years. 

Port  Commissioner  Jack  Morrison  r a 
Roger  Peters,  Traffic  Manager,  were  dc^^- 
gates  to  the  68th  annual  meeting  o*  Pa- 
cific Coast  Association  of  Port  Authcn'  r- 
in  Berkeley  this  summer.  Deputy  Port  Di- 
rector Ronald  L.  Stone  addressed  the 
group  on  "Marketing.' 


Wharfside 
is  growing! 

With  this  issue  of  WHARFSIDE.  we  r-m 
introducing  our  new  8-page  format  f"  a 
regular  basis,  and  are  increasing  t' e 
frequency  of  publication  from  quarrp'-'y  *c 
bi-monthly. 

The  expanded  newsletter  wL:  a -w  la 
better  coverage  of  Port  news  crra  - ■ o-  - 
portunity  to  include  special  report?  m 
plans,  the  problems  and  the  :-.on.:eT.:  : ' 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco.  Go.--?* 
tributors  will  be  featured  'rom  t - '-  •'  r -Tre 

Cur  next  issue  will  focus  o'-  a : ai  r 

modernization  and  capital  mr 'r  .m,,.  ,r 
plan  for  the  Southern  Wafe-  'rc-"*  base' ■ if 
part  on  reports  from  the  PnU  Pic  f M '; 
Project  prepared  for  the  M •'i  coiea 
Transportation  Commission  am;  B„; 

Conservation  and  Developme'i'  Cor  r r,r-^- 
sion,  and  on  a study  . i""  r--  ■ ; ^i--’  t . 
pleted  by  Vickerm:-^  /nr*  -i-  .o  r' i 
on  maritime  strategy 

We  hope  that  you,  as  c.  ' 

and  friends  of  the  Por*  v.  "c' — > 

enjoy  reading  WHARFSIDE  .aco  *-  emr, 
more  about  us  through  - 
publication. 

If  there  is  a particular  fn:  - -ru 
would  like  to  see  WHARFSIDE  raridreos. 
please  let  us  know. 


■ The  maiden  call  of  the  M.V.  Moresby 
Chief,  the  second  ship  in  Papua  New 
Guinea  Line's  service  between  the  United 
States  West  Coast  and  Papua  New 
Guinea,  was  celebrated  in  July.  The  ser- 
vice was  inaugurated  last  year  with  San 
Francisco  as  the  line's  Bay  Area  port  of 
call. 

The  line  is  the  national  steamship  com- 
pany of  Papua  New  Guinea,  an  indepen- 
dent Melanesian  nation  since  1975  and 
located  north  of  Australia. 

The  ship's  principal  incoming  cargo 
was  coffee  and  cocoa  beans.  Food  stuffs, 
machinery  and  heavy  equipment  were 
loaded  aboard  the  M.V  Moresby  Chief  for 
export. 

Papua  New  Guinea  was  formerly  British 
New  Guinea  and  comprises  the  eastern 
part  of  the  main  New  Guinea  island  and 
some  600  offshore  islands  including  New 
Britain,  New  Ireland  and  Bougainville. 

TFC  shipping  is  the  agent  tor  the  line. 


If  you  wish  your  name  to  be 
added  to  our  mailing  list, 
please  contact: 
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■ A • ■■  . • ' ■ ■ .ow  >!iius  tut  Shipping 

■ ii-Jia  have  been  making 
■ I'le  FVirt  of  San  Francisco  this 
.-‘id  . ■nmc' 

..vcicomed  the  Vishva 
Parag,  Vishva  Pallav,  Vishva  Parimal 
Vishva  Prafulla,  container- 
.■uv-'ed  vessels  built  for  SCI  by  Sund- 
r irr  .i  Sh;pbL.  Iders.  Ltd  for  use  in  the 
stea^ -ihip  Lr.e's  monthly  service  to  San 
Fran.---co  and  other  West  Coast  ports  from 
tnd  o Bangladesh  and  Sri  Lanka,  The  new 
• usseis  replace  the  State  of  Manipur,  State 

Tf'nura.  State  of  Andhra  Pradesh  and 
State  of  Nagaland  m this  service  accord- 
...j  iQ  Norton.  Lilly  & Co.,  Inc.,  agents  for 
:-ie  shipping  line. 

Each  of  the  16.160  dwt  vessels  has  a 
carrying  capacity  of  404  TEUs. 

SCI.  which  is  half  owned  by  the  Indian 
gr-vernment  and  half  by  private  capital, 
was  established  in  1961  with  a fleet  of  only 
19  vessels.  The  line  has  grown  into  one  of 
the  major  shipping  companies  in  the 
world  and  the  largest  in  India  with  a cur- 
rent 150-vessel  fleet. 

SCI  has  been  calling  at  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  on  a regular  basis  for  the  past 
SIX  years. 


■ Discharging  a cargo  of  Brazilian  coffee, 
soft  drinks,  and  beer,  the  M.V.  Lloyd 
Argentina  made  its  maiden  voyage  at  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco  last  July. 

Launched  October  10,  1980  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  the  Brazilian-flag  vessel  will 
carry  cargo  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos 
and  Paranagua  to  Long  Beach.  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Vancouver,  B.C.  It  is  one  of 
three  ships  in  the  Lloyd  Brasileiro  service 
calling  San  Francisco. 

The  ship  is  13,700  dwt,  is  462  feet  long 
and  is  capable  of  carrying  containers  as 
well  as  bulk  and  general  cargoes. 

Kerr  Steamship  Co.,  Inc.  is  general 
agent  in  San  Francisco  for  the  service. 
C.N.  Lloyd  Brasileiro  has  been  calling 
San  Francisco  since  1966. 


■ The  gigantic  automobile  carrier  M.S. 
Spica  discharged  a shipment  of  Mer- 
cedes and  private  cars  at  the  Port  of 
San  Franciscos  automobile  terminal.  Pier 
70.  on  its  maiden  voyage  here,  Septem- 
ber 28.  1981. 

The  ship  has  13  decks  and  can  hold 
nearly  6000  cars.  Under  lease  to  Wallenius 
_ines.  the  Spica  will  be  used  to  carry  most 
makes  of  European  cars  to  ports  in  Jack- 
sonv'le.  FL.  Ftouston.  Los  Angeles,  and 
Portland,  as  well  as  San  Francisco,  calling 
once  every  three  months,  according  to 
Lars  Adamson  of  Fred  F Noonan  Com- 
pany. agent  for  Wallenius  Lines. 

The  ships  Captain.  S.  Takeuchi,  men- 
tioned that  the  Spica.  with  its  beam  of  32 
meters,  dears  the  tight  spots  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  with  only  one  meter  to  spare. 


New  Master  Plan 
Matches 

Terminal  Development 
to  Trade  Forecasts 

S.l"  r’.i'V  fKlS  iUSt  to- 

. • . ■ ' . ■ . >:v  • -irtoi 

r ' t;  i;-'  ' ■ . ocil.v  alK  how 


riianv  container  facilities  the  Port  is  going 
to  noocJ  And  when.  And  where. 

The  plan  was  presented  to  the  Port 
Coiiimission  at  their  January  13th  meeting. 

Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Port 
staff,  a conceptual  plan  was  drawn  up  by 
the  engineering  and  architectural  firm  of 
Vickerman,  Zachary,  Miller,  showing  how 
the  Southern  Waterfront  might  be  devel- 
oped step-by-step  to  give  the  Port  the 
terrriinal  berths  and  adequate  back-up 


land  (24.8  acres  per  berth)  it  needs  to 
match  the  demands.  ^ 

Today,  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  has 
facilities  to  handle  25%  of  the  container 
cargo  entering  the  Bay  Area— or  2,6  mil-  i 
lion  short  tons.  Just  to  maintain  this  25%  I 
share  of  the  market,  San  Francisco  will  I 
need  to  be  able  to  handle  3.0  million  tons  4 
by  1990,  4.9  million  tons  by  2000  and  12.2  ♦ 

million  tons  by  2020,  based  on  forecasts  I 
of  the  Seaport  Plan  (see  page  4). 


San  Francisco  Container  Terminal 

Phase  1 


Mission  Rock  Container  Terminal 


! 


Allowing  465,000  short  tons  as  an  an- 
nual capaoity  for  a berth,  the  Port  will  need 
a new  berth  in  1985  or  '86,  an  additional 
four  or  five  by  2000  and  two  berths  every 
four  years  thereafter. 

The  Port’s  major  terminal  development 
is  expected  to  be  the  expansion  of  the  San 
Francisco  Container  Terminal  and  the 
creation  of  the  Mission  Rock  Container 
Terminal. 

Fully  developed,  these  two  terminals 


would  give  the  Port  11  new  or  expanded 
container  berths  with  a throughput  capa- 
bility of  over  6,000,000  tons. 

First  Phase  of  S.F.  Container 
Terminal  in  Capital 
Improvement  Plan 

To  have  a new  container  berth  ready  by 
1985-k,  Phase  I development  of  the  San 


Francisco  Container  Terminal  has  be-n  ■ 
included  in  a major  five-year  Capital  Imi-  : 
provement  Plan  approved  by  the  Port  . 
Commission  in  November.  A total  of  $57  : 
million  is  allocated  for  the  expansion  and  | 
improvement  of  this  facility.  Two  more  I 
berths  will  be  developed,  four  new  cranes  i 
added  and  an  Intermodal  Container  | 
T ransfer  Facility  built.  This  facility  will  be  con-  ' 
nected  to  the  railroad  mainline  by  the  rail-  ' 
spur  that  is  currently  under  construction. 


Capital  Improvement  Plan 
Covers  5 Projects 

Besides  the  expansion  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Container  Terminal,  four  other 
projects  are  included  in  the  five-year  plan 
calling  for  total  expenditures  of 
$94,240,000. 

Army  Street  Terminal.  A total  of 
$9,870,000  is  earmarked  for  the  Army 
Street  Terminal  (Pier  80).  A new  crane  will 
be  added  to  the  two  already  in  service  at 
this  facility.  Other  terminal  improvements 
will  include  a rail  bridge  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Container  Terminal  and  a pipeline  to 
Pier  84. 

Passenger  Terminal.  The  improve- 
ments to  the  Pier  35  Passenger  Terminal 
have  been  budgeted  at  $5,170,000.  Con- 
struction on  the  redesigned  passenger  wait- 
ing room  and  customs  facilities  (Phase  I)  is 
scheduled  to  be  completed  by  the  first  of 
March.  The  remaining  pier  area  will  be  rede- 
signed for  office  space  primarily. 


Pier  3.  The  Pier  3 project  will  receive 
$3,200,000  for  rebuilding  the  bulkhead 
structure  and  restoring  the  deck  area  to 
open  space.  This  is  the  first  step  in  the 
eventual  construction  of  an  office  building 
on  Pier  3 and  the  transfer  of  the  open 
space  area  to  Pier  7. 

Fisherman’s  Wharf.  A total  of 
$18,000,000  has  been  allocated  to  the 
Fisherman’s  Wharf  Project,  with  the  bulk 
being  spent  on  the  construction  of  the  ex- 
tension to  the  Hyde  Street  Pier.  By  extend- 
ing this  pier,  a breakwater  will  be  created 
to  protect  the  fishing  boats  in  the  inner  la- 
goons and  in  an  enlarged  basin.  The  ad- 
ditional space  on  the  pier  will  accommo- 
date fishing  industry  facilities  and  needs. 

A parking  plaza  and  the  pavillion, 
scheduled  to  be  constructed  this  year  to 
house  a gift  shop  and  public  facilities,  are 
also  covered  in  this  allocation. 

Public  Safety.  The  final  $1,000,000  ex- 
penditure is  for  public  safety  and  fire  pro- 
tection and  will  cover  the  addition  of 


sprinklers,  removal  of  dangerous  sub- 
structures and  installation  of  protective 
fencing  at  locations  throughout  the  Port. 


Financing  for  the  plan  can  be  provided 
by  several  sources  to  include: 

Appropriations  from  the 
current  budget 

$ 6.625.000 

Unappropriated  revenue- 
income  from  maritime  and 
commercial  sources 

21.000.000 

General  obligation  bonds 
approved  for  capital  im- 
provements but  not  issued 

4.000.000 

Unused  funds  remaining 
from  a 1971  bond  issue  .... 

4.000.000 

Municipal  leases  (cranes)  . . 

14.000,000 

Revenue  bonds  to  be 
issued  

45,000.000 

$94,625,000 
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MTC  BCDC  Report  Stresses 
Future  Maritime  Needs 

-ving  through  Bay  Area  ports 

1 ‘ ore  than  double  by  the  year  2000, 
ng  to  findings  contained  in  a draft 
■crL:-  cr  future  Bay  Area  port  develop- 
prepared  by  the  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Commission  (MTC)  and  the 
Bay  Conservation  and  Development 
I Commission  (BCDC).  The  major  growth 
i v.  be  in  containerized  cargo,  which  is 
' expected  to  increase  to  four  times  its 
present  volume. 

■ The  report  currently  is  being  reviewed 
j by  members  of  the  MTC /BCDC  Seaport 

Planning  Advisory  Committee  which  is 
i composed  of  representatives  from  fed- 

■ eral.  state  and  city  agencies.  Bay  Area 
1 ports,  and  from  environmental  and  devel- 
I opment  interest  groups.  The  final  version 
! of  the  Seaport  Plan,  expected  to  be  com- 
! pleted  by  early  spring,  will  become  the 
] maritime  element  of  MTC's  Regional 
j transportation  Plan  and  will  update 

BCDC  s Bay  Plan  port  policies. 

The  major  focus  of  the  plan  details  the 
future  demand  for  marine  terminal 
facilities  and  offers  conditions  for  imple- 
menting the  plan. 

Bay  Area  cargo  forecasts  prepared  for 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
made  available  to  MTC /BCDC,  show  con- 
tainer cargo  dominating  the  trades  with  a 
140  % increase  by  1990.  From  5.0  million 
short  tons  in  1978,  growth  is  forecast  to 
reach  12.1  million  by  1990,  19.6  million  by 


2000  and  49.0  million  by  2020!  Neo-bulk 
(autos,  iron  and  steel,  newsprint)  and  dry 
bulk  are  forecast  to  grow  at  moderate 
rates.  Breakbulk  will  decline  slightly. 

These  figures  reflect  the  continuation 
and  expansion  of  three  current  trends:  the 
developing  trade  with  Pacific  Basin  coun- 
tries, the  growth  in  minilandbridge  traffic 
and  the  shift  to  containerization. 

To  handle  this  tremendous  trade 
growth,  a number  of  new  cargo-handling 
facilities — primarily  container  facilities — 
are  going  to  be  needed.  According  to  es- 
timates in  the  Seaport  Plan,  six  new  con- 
tainer berths  will  be  needed  by  1990  and 
23  by  2000.  The  demand  for  neo-bulk  is 
expected  to  grow  to  three  new  berths  by 
1 990  and  five  by  2000. 

To  establish  the  locations  offering  the 
greatest  potential  for  terminal  develop- 
ment, the  entire  shoreline  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  was  analyzed  and  evaluated.  Major 
considerations  were  environmental  im- 
pact, existing  land  use  policies,  ground 
transportation,  access  to  deepwater  and 
costs  of  dredging.  Private  investment,  cul- 
tural value,  seismic  factors  and  other 
physical  constraints  were  also  taken  into 
consideration. 

Five  "sites”  at  the  Port  of  San  Francisco 
have  been  recommended  in  the  Seaport 
Plan  as  among  the  "most  suitable”  for  fu- 
ture development  of  marine  terminals. 

Site  1:  Pier  94  North — This  site  is  the 
expansion  area  for  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
tainer Terminal.  Eight  acres  of  bay  fill 
would  be  required  to  yield  two  container 
berths. 


Site  2:  Piers  52-64 — Could  be  devel- 
oped for  two  to  five  container  berths  re- 
quiring 2-60  acres  of  bay  fill. 

Site  3:  Pier  70 — Would  be  developed 
for  two  berths,  either  container  or  non- 
container, and  requiring  up  to  eight  acres 
of  bay  fill. 

Site  4:  Western  Pacific  RR  Ferry 
Slip — Development  would  displace  the 
ferry  slip,  but  not  the  railyard.  This  would 
yield  one  container  berth  and  require  14 
acres  of  bay  fill. 

Site  5:  Pier  98— This  site  south  of  the 
San  Francisco  Container  Terminal’s  Pier 
96  would  be  developed  entirely  on  bay  fill 
and  is  considered  a long-term  site,  that  is, 
reserved  for  later  development. 

Through  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  the  Seaport  Plan,  it  is  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  MTC  and  BCDC  to 
ensure  the  continuation  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  port  system  as  a major  world 
port  and  a contributor  to  the  economic 
vitality  of  the  region,  while  at  the  same  time 
protecting  the  environment,  making  effi- 
cient use  of  all  resouroes  and  coordinating 
development. 

With  a "lead  time"  for  developing  a con- 
tainer terminal  of  up  to  eight  and  one-half 
years  from  start  (submitting  an  environ- 
mental impact  report  draft)  to  finish  (reach- 
ing capacity),  the  demands  of  1990  must 
be  the  plans  of  1982. 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco  has  already 
begun  a Capital  Improvement  Plan  (de- 
seribed  in  detail  on  page  3)  in  preparation 
for  the  expected  demand  and  to  insure  its 
fair  share  of  the  market. 
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Crane  Maintenance  Crew  Cited  For  High  Performance 


The  Crane  Maintenance  Department  was 
honored  by  the  Port  Commission  for  keep- 
ing the  Port’s  container  cranes  operating 
99%  of  service  demand  time  during 
1980-81. 


Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein,  attending  the 
November  17  Port  Commission  meeting, 
presented  a plaque  for  outstanding  per- 
formance to  each  member  of  the  12-man 
crane  department  and  to  the  Superin- 


tendent of  Mrnntr-r,,^,.,  i-  ^,,(j  Ron  -.;, 

Cmdr  Maurice  "Duke  Lri/.n'  !.,  -.r  l 
half  of  the  Commiss.oii 

The  Port  took  over  I^l^' . ■.mpleff  f-i.i ; ‘i 
nance  of  the  cranes  IIP  ‘ ■ II  r — i 
after  a period  of  recruitrrp'-i  • ^ 

Almost  immediately  dow-!  n.- 
equipment  failure  was  redu*  1 ■ 
well  below  the  industry  standa'-i  - • . ' 

San  Francisco  is  cur^'^ntiy  n,-  - {,  -• 

on  the  West  Coast  that  own:-,  an-i  n ■ , i 
tains  all  of  its  heavy  lift  cranr--  tw- 
Porters  and  two  Paceco  r rancv  j'  P - ' 
94-96  and  a Star  Poner  ana  Pao-^  . .• 

Pier  80. 

This  high  performam  n t“vn, 
carriers  of  the  fasto=if  tni-o-in.  i-p  . fi. 
possible  without  cost'v  deia-,  ; 
equipment  failure.  So  far  ihi.-  f i:  . 
cranes  have  been  :n  operat:cn  ICC'  : r 
demand  time. 

Members  of  the  crane 
crew  are:  Jerry  Evitts  (foreman  Gc.  -c  ■ 
Kennedy,  Antonio  Miner,  Joe  / 

Felix  Amora,  Ronald  Roses,  Gar,  S-  c.-r-- 
Paul  Arsenault,  Richard  C--.^--rar 
Michael  Lawrence.  Jerry  Rosicr-v  c -c 
Norman  Virgilio.  | 


COSCO  Outbound  Cargo  Reaches  Capacity 


For  the  first  time  since  China  Ocean  Ship- 
ping Company  began  service  between 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China  and  the 
United  States  West  Coast,  a balance  be- 
tween incoming  and  outgoing  cargos  was 
achieved  by  the  Gu  Bei  Kou  when  it  left 
the  U.S.  in  November  fully  loaded. 

Since  then,  the  Zhang  Jia  Kou  left  here 
the  first  week  in  December  near  capacity. 


and  the  Xi  Feng  Kou.  was  fully  booked  for 
its  return  the  first  week  in  January. 

Outgoing  cargo  has  been  continually 
increasing  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
service  last  March.  This  trade  balance  is 
expected  to  continue. 

Most  of  the  cargo  on  the  Gu  Bei  Kou. 
95%,  was  loaded  at  San  Francisco's  Pier 
96  Container  Terminal,  of  which  87%  was 


Go  Bei  Kou  ready  lo  take  r i Sa-:  Fra—  : • - 

minilandbridge  from  the  East  and  Gulf 
Coast  and  consisted  of  resins,  chemicals, 
finished  leather,  blue  hides  and  cigarette 
tow  fiber. 

COSCO's  three  modern  ro/ro  ships 
provide  San  Francisco  with  monthly  con- 
tainer service  to  Tientsin  and  Shanghai. 

Effective  January  1,  CALCO  Ship 
Agency,  Inc. /Norton  Lilly  & Co.  were  ap- 
pointed the  U.S.  agents  for  this  service. 


Port  Strongly  Promoted  on 
Mayor  s Far  East  Trade  and 
Friendship  Mission 

' Di- 

■■  r.,.  Rim, 


‘ r ; ■ dopliiy  dl' 

' ; : . V -.ka,  Japan. 

' ' . ■-  Manila. 

• . - — M-  . San  Francisco 

i : . :j;‘!ii>  Commissions. 

’ ..  : - -Miridf  '.V3S  designed  to 

' - i'.,  ,1  :*  ■ !vvo  cities  and 

. ' v)«;gn()d,  president  of 

Se'viCfs  Inc  . the  company 
!h  i!  . , . :?  ;■  Foreign  Trade  Zone  #3 

i:  P:;  19  was  nead  of  the  San  Fran- 

. • f-MMi.aar  delegation. 

A I'M- -n  cf  the  Port’s  facilities  and 
was  given  on  the  first  day,  to- 
qm:!;:  - with  ..the?'-  presentations  by  mem- 
, • i'-:h  delegations. 

? ig  workshop  sessions  on  the  sec- 
i day  meetings  with  top  level  govern- 

. and  import /export  officials  were  held 
c"'  'v,t,;re  expansion  of  trade  between  the 
rwc  cJies. 

Tw<»nty-two  separate  projects  to  build 
cultural  and  commercial  relations  be- 
r.veen  the  two  cities  were  agreed  to  by 
Mayor  Feinstein  and  the  Vice  Mayor  of 
Shanghai 

One  project,  a photographic  display 
exchange,  is  already  underway  with  the 
display  from  the  Port  of  Shanghai  due  here 
within  the  next  few  months. 

This  was  Mayor  Feinstein's  second  offi- 
cial trip  to  China.  Her  first,  in  1979,  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  Friendship  City 
agreement  and  is  credited  with  paving  the 
way  for  the  COSCO  liner  service  to  come 
to  the  Port  of  San  Francisco. 

Throughout  the  trip,  the  delegation  took 
the  opportunity  to  inform  the  Asian  leaders 
of  the  growth  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco 
and  to  overcome  the  lack  of  information  on 
the  facilities  available.  In  every  city,  meet- 
ings and  discussions  were  held  with  gov- 
ernment. industry  and  finance  officials  in- 
volved in  international  trade. 

In  Osaka,  the  group  also  met  with  Port 
officials,  inspected  cargo-handling 
facilities  and  confirmed  an  agreement  to 
develop  technical  and  marketing  oriented 
projects  between  the  two  ports  based  on 
mutual  needs.  Plans  for  a Sister  Port  Con- 
ference between  the  Ports  of  Osaka, 
Shanghai  and  San  Francisco  were  initi- 
ated during  the  trip.  The  three  ports  are  ail 
sister  ports  with  each  other  and  have 
many  similar  problems  and  concerns.  The 
conference  has  been  tentatively  sched- 


uled to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  next 
spring. 

In  Hong  Kong,  the  Port  received  con- 
siderable exposure  during  its  discussions 
with  import/export  companies,  carriers 
and  investors  on  the  opportunities  in  San 
Francisco  for  increased  trade  activities. 
Hong  Kong  is  the  center  for  ship  owners. 
Their  companies  control  fleets  with  an 
aggregate  of  57  million  dwt’s  and  have  an 
interest  in  200  new  ships  valued  at  $5.5 
billion  on  order  or  under  construction. 

In  Manila,  besides  the  official  govern- 
ment and  industry  meetings,  the  Port  rep- 
resentatives had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
with  two  tenants,  the  Maritime  Company  of 
the  Philippines  and  Galleon  Shipping 
Corporation.  At  the  Port  of  Manila,  they 
also  inspected  a new  98,000  square  foot 
container  freight  station  under  construc- 
tion, one  of  three  new  faoilities  being  built 
there. 

With  the  increasing  trade  forecasts  with 
Pacific  Rim  countries,  the  Port  is  evaluat- 
ing the  feasibility  of  reestablishing  foreign 
representation  in  the  Far  East. 


Osaka's  Mayor  Yasushi  Oshima  extends  sister  city  greetings  to 
Mayor  Feinstein. 


ng  Kong,  Port  Commission  President  Eugene  Gartland  and  Ronaid  Stone,  deputy  director  for 
me  Affairs,  meef  with  Charles  Lam,  chairman  of  CALCO  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hong  Kong, 
ts  for  COSCO. 


San  Francisco  Supervisor  Louise  Renne  and  Osaka  Port  Dirr^no'  Sc.' 
sister  port  status  and  friendship  at  a reception  aboard  ship  at  the  Por 


ITY  OF  ShH  FRftl 


Captain  Stone  of  the  C Y Tung  Group  shows  ' 
San  Francisco  trade  deiegatr.--  a---  i 


ila  Friendship  Association  hosted  a luncheon  for  the  delegation  with  Mayor  Feinstein  as  guest  of  honor. 


3r  Feinstein  plants  a California  redwood  tree  during  the  dedication  of 
ifanila-San  Francisco  Friendship  Library. 


E.  S.  Baclig,  Jr.  (left),  general  manager.  Philippine  Por 
under  construction  at  the  Port  of  Manila 


Welcome  Aboard . . . C 


Robon  Nas- 


Barbara  Goen  •'  — Port  stall  as 
- _!  :''.o  Fisherman's  Wharf 


A fui:  .-  of  Washington.  Goen  was  most 
; '‘v  adr  mstratof  of  Real  Estate  Ser- 

j \ the  Port  of  Seattle  where  she 

! ic^  jtod  and  directed  major  property 
>‘-:  r.fers  and  acquisitions  including  the 
. 3-parcel  residential  land  acquisition 
prcigrarr,  at  Sea-Tac  International  Airport. 

I *•'  position  here,  she  will  coordinate 
: the  leasing  and  development  of  Port 
property  at  the  Wharf  m accordance  with 
the  recently  approved  Action  Pian. 

Goen  IS  a graduate  of  Gonzaga  Univer- 
sity (Spokane)  and  holds  a Master's  de- 
gree in  Public  Administration  from  Seattle 
University. 

Gary  Green  has  joined  the  maritime  de- 
partment as  traffic  analyst,  a new  position 
created  in  the  recent  restructuring  of  Port 
■ management. 

Prior  to  this  appointment,  Green  was 
= export  traffic  coordinator  at  Berger  & Co. 

He  was  also  with  General  Steamship  Co., 
i ‘-'st  as  a marketing  analyst,  then  in-bound 
: traffic  coordinator. 


Railroad  Roundhouse  To  Be 
Leased  For  Commercial 
Development 

A 29,167  square  foot  lot  containing  the 
Belt  Railroad  Roundhouse,  a city  historic 
landmark,  has  been  put  out  for  bid  for 
commercial  development  under  a 35-year 
' lease. 

j Minimum  rent  requirement  is  $200,000 
j annually  for  the  first  five  years. 

While  this  property  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Port  Commission  to  be 
surplus  to  direct  maritime  use,  income  de- 
rived from  it  will  be  used  to  support  marine 
facilities  and  uses. 

Located  across  the  Embarcadero  from 
Piers  27-29.  the  triangular-shaped  lot  con- 
tains the  roundhouse  as  well  as  a smaller 
building  called  the  “sandbox.”  The  two 
[ buildings  together  have  been  formally 
j designated  as  City  Landmark  No.  114, 

I making  them  subject  to  special  approval 


As  traffic  analyst.  Green  will  conduct 
transportation  analyses,  and  commodities 
and  cargo  studies  to  facilitate  the  devel- 
opment of  international  trade  through  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco. 

A graduate  of  the  University  of  Oregon, 
Green  holds  a B.A.  in  International  Devel- 
opment. 

Robert  Ness  has  been  appointed  sales 
manager,  filling  the  vacancy  created  by 
the  retirement  of  Donald  Boyd.  In  this  ca- 
pacity, he  will  plan,  organize  and  direct  a 
program  to  promote  shipping  through  the 
Port. 

Ness  comes  to  the  Port  with  ten  years  of 
sales  and  marketing  experience  in  the 
maritime,  aviation  and  international  freight 
forwarding  industries.  Prior  to  this  ap- 
pointment, he  was  a marketing  consultant 
in  transportation  equipment  leasing,  and 
before  that  he  was  in  charge  of  sales  and 
marketing  for  a division  of  lASCO,  Burlin- 
game, California. 

A graduate  of  San  Francisco  State  Uni- 
versity with  a B.A.  in  Economics,  Ness  is 
currently  working  toward  a Master’s  de- 
gree in  Business  Administration. 


requirements  prior  to  issuance  of  any 
building  permit  whether  for  construction, 
reconstruction  or  demolition. 

Built  in  1914,  the  roundhouse  served  the 
Belt  Railroad,  the  direct  link  between  the 
piers  and  industrial  areas,  and  the  railway 
systems  of  the  country. 

A fan-shaped,  20-foot  high  railcar/ 
locomotive  repair  accommodation,  the 
building  houses  a drop  pit,  machine  shop, 
blacksmith  shop,  store  room  and  engine 
house.  The  roundhouse  was  given  land- 
mark status  because  “it  is  a rare  example 
of  a building  whose  form  derives  solely 
from  its  functional  requirements.  It  is  totally 
devoid  of  the  decorative  elements  usually 
associated  with  even  the  most  utilitarian 
buildings  of  this  period,  and,  as  such,  it 
becomes  a significant  forerunner  of  the 
structural  expressionism  that  became  a 
major  concept  in  modern  architecture.” 

Bids  will  be  accepted  until  11  a.m.  on 
Monday,  March  1 . 


Maiden  Call  of  M.S.  Rio  Teuco 

The  multi-purpose  ship,  M.S.  Rio  Teuco,  of 
the  Empresa  Lineas  Maritimas  Argentinas 
line,  made  its  maiden  call  to  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco's  Pier  27  in  November,  dis- 
charging principally  coffee  and  cocoa. 
Built  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1973,  the  ship  re- 
places the  Rio  Abaucan. 

In  addition  to  handling  conventional 
cargo,  the  10,000  dwt  vessel  can  carry  up 
to  100  TEU’s  and  has  both  a refrigerated 
chamber  and  a deep  tank  for  bulk  liquid. 
The  ship’s  service  speed  is  18  knots. 

ELMA  has  three  ships  in  the  service  call- 
ing every  three  weeks  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  By  the  end  of  this  year,  two  new 
ships  will  be  added — the  Neuquen  II  and 
the  Entre  Rios  II — expanding  the  service 
to  five  vessels. 

Transpacific  Transportation  Company  is 
general  agent  in  San  Francisco  for  the 
service. 
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. u!'.  Optimistic 

K.-  .)! 

I'.il.  iTion 


By  Denman  K McNear. 
president  and  director. 

Sc  Jhern  Pacific  Transportation 
Company.  San  Francisco 


Rudyard  Kipling  once  observed  that 
transportation  |s  civilization,  and  that  is  no 
exaggeration.  Transportation  is  the  foun- 
dation of  economic  development.  Where 
there  IS  an  adequate  transportation  sys- 
tem. each  region  can  specialize  in  the 
kind  of  production  it  does  best. 

Good  transportation  also  enhances 
price  competition  by  allowing  more  busi- 
nesses to  enter  a particular  market.  And 
since  social  and  cultural  development  fol- 
low economic  development,  transporta- 
tion is  a prerequisite  for  human  ad- 
vancement. 

Railroads  have  made  tremendous  con- 
tributions to  this  socio-economic  process. 
The  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  Southern 
Pacific's  predecessor,  was  instrumental 
in  the  development  of  California  and  the 
West. 

When  the  Gold  Spike  was  hammered 
home  at  Promontory,  Utah,  in  1869  by  of- 
ficials of  the  Central  Pacific  and  Union 
Pacific,  signifying  completion  of  the  na- 
tion's first  transcontinental  railroad, 
California,  with  few  exceptions,  was  a 
vast  unpopulated  land. 

The  challenge  was  to  develop  the  West, 
and  the  founders  of  the  Central  Pacific  did 
just  that.  They  helped  start  local  businesses 
by  building  rail  lines  to  production  areas. 
They  developed  a new  Oriental  trade  into  the 
ports  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  And  they 
implemented  the  first  multi-million  dollar  ad- 


vc-'i-.ing  I .ii‘tpaign  in  California  to  encour- 
a:jn  t (fly  loiomzcition 

Ovn  ihe  years  railroads  have  contrib- 
uted git'atly  to  the  social  and  economic 
dr  a-  opment  ol  the  United  States.  Without 
strel  :u.!s  linking  the  nation,  the  great  in- 
dubti.i ul  today  would  have  been 

«5tiiiLx''fn 

However,  during  the  1970s  some  of  the 
rail  industry's  luster  began  to  diminish. 

Legacies  ol  that  difficult  decade  remain 
with  the  industry  today— most  conspicu- 
ously in  the  form  of  the  government-sup- 
ported Conrail  and  Amtrak.  But  even  in 
these  cases,  there  is  every  reason  to  be 
optimistic  about  the  future  of  America's 
railroads. 

The  primary  reasons  for  this  optimism 
are  the  energy  situation  and  deregulation. 

The  doubling  of  oil  prices  in  1979  and 
the  development  of  many  coal-fired  power 
generating  and  industrial  plants  around 
the  world  suggest  that  the  U.S.  is  begin- 
ning to  enjoy,  if  not  a coal  boom,  then  at 
least  a loud  bang. 

And  much  of  that  noise  is  being  made 
possible  by  the  railroads. 

Railroads  are  handling  increased  coal  and 
can  handle  even  more  traffic,  provided  it 
produces  an  adequate  return  to  enable  the 
necessary  capital  investments. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  energy 
situation  has  been  the  growth  of  inter- 
modal  transportation,  which  means  haul- 
ing of  containers  or  highway  trailers  on 
railroad  flatcars. 

Inflation  and  diminishing  supplies  of  oil  are 
forcing  shippers  to  reconsider  their  entire 
distribution  systems,  which  were  originally 
designed  for  12-cents-a-gallon  diesel  fuel. 
Since  modern  freight  trains  are  up  to  four 
times  more  fuel  efficient  than  big  trucks,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  intermodalism  is  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  segments  of  the  rail 
freight  business. 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco  recently  an- 
nounced a $94.6  million  plan  to  upgrade 
the  southern  waterfront,  including  expan- 
sion of  the  San  Francisco  Container  Ter- 
minal and  creation  of  the  Mission  Rock 
Container  Terminal. 

Southern  Pacific  will  cooperate  with  the 
Port  in  its  expansion  plans.  Rejuvenation 
of  the  Port’s  maritime  business  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  community  and 
Southern  Pacific,  since  SP  plans  to  pro- 
vide transportation  services  to  the  area  as 
it  has  for  more  than  100  years. 

The  future  for  maritime  trade  in  the  Bay 
Area  appears  to  be  good,  according  to 
the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Port’s  expansion  plans 
should  enable  it  to  capitalize  on  increased 
business  activity. 

The  deregulation  of  trailer-  and  con- 
tainer-on-flatcar service  last  year  gave  a 
shot  in  the  arm  to  intermodal  transporta- 
tion. It  has  led  to  spirited  price  and  service 
competition,  but  the  major  long-term  ben- 


efit of  intermodal  deregulation  will  be  the 
impetus  to  enable  railroads  and  trucks  to 
concentrate  on  what  each  does  best. 

Railroads  should  haul  goods  over  dis- 
tances of  several  hundred  miles  or  more, 
leaving  short  hauls  to  the  more  flexible 
trucks.  The  optimum  in  transportaton  effi- 
ciency results  when  fuel  efficiency  of 
trains  is  combined  with  the  pickup  and 
delivery  capabilities  of  trucks. 

Two  earlier  railroad  deregulation  actions 
have  also  proven  beneficial.  In  fact. 
Southern  Pacific  was  a leader  in  industry 
efforts  to  ease  the  burden  of  government 
regulation. 

The  first  step  came  in  May  1979,  when 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
deregulated  rail  transportation  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables.  This  allowed  rail- 
roads to  adjust  their  prices  rapidly  and  to 
develop  innovative  services. 

The  second  step  came  in  October  1980, 
with  the  passage  of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act. 

Railroads  can  now  meet  the  changing 
conditions  in  the  marketplace  and  have  an 
opportunity  to  increase  profitability  so  that 
the  industry  can  attract  needed  capital  at 
an  affordable  cost. 

By  freeing  the  railroads  from  some  of 
the  time-consuming  complexities  of  filing 
for  new  rates  and  from  some  of  the  dis- 
crimination penalties  that  once  existed, 
the  Staggers  Act  is  enabling  railroads  to 
introduce  innovative  and  competitive  rates 
and  services. 

Another  significant  aspect  of  the  Stag- 
gers Act  is  the  authorization  for  railroads 
to  enter  into  contracts  with  shippers — a 
radical  departure  from  traditional  princi- 
ples that  required  carriers  to  treat  all  ship- 
pers the  same. 

All  important  developments  give  rise  to 
optimism  for  the  prospects  of  the  U.S.  rail 
industry,  and  there  are  no  problems  on  the 
horizon  that  seem  insurmountable. 

Since  railroads  are  the  most  economical 
and  year-round  dependable  mode  of 
transportation,  the  industry,  you  might  say, 
is  in  the  engineer’s  seat  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  years  ahead. 


Italian  Port  May  Be 
Next  “Sister” 

Officials  of  both  the  Port  of  Trieste  and  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco  signed  a letter  of 
intent  to  become  sister  ports  during  a visit 
here  in  April  of  a delegation  from  the  Ital- 
ian port. 

The  trade  group,  headed  by  Michele 
Zanetti,  president  of  the  Port  of  Trieste, 
toured  Port  facilities  and  the  Foreign  Trade 
Zone,  meeting  with  Port  and  City  repre- 
sentatives. Contacts  were  made  with  im- 
port/export companies  to  generate  ad- 
ditional trade  between  San  Francisco  and 
the  Trieste  area. 


Delta— One  of  the  Port’s  Newest 
and  Oldest  Tenants 

I Pier  30-32,  on  the  Embarcadero  at  the 
foot  of  Brannan  Street,  is  home  base  for  all 
of  the  ships  in  Delta  Steamship  Lines' 
Pacific  Division.  Operating  six  vessels  in 
the  service  between  the  West  Coast  and 
Latin  America,  the  line  accounted  for  51% 
of  all  South  American  cargo  entering  the 
Bay  Area  in  the  fiscal  year  1 981 . Delta,  an 
American-flag  steamship  line  with  head- 
quarters in  New  Orleans  since  1919,  also 
has  services  to  Latin  America  from  the  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  Coasts  and  to  West  Africa 
from  the  Gulf. 

While  Delta’s  flag  is  fairly  new  to  the  San 
Francisco  waterfront,  its  ships  and  service 
and  “heritage”  are  not.  Until  1978,  the  ser- 
vice was  operated  by  Prudential  Lines. 
Through  purchase  of  trade  routes,  the 
West  Coast  Prudential  operation  became 
Delta’s  Pacific  Division.  Prudential,  in  turn, 
was  the  successor  of  Prudential-Grace 
Lines,  which  was  the  successor  of  Grace 
Lines.  And  it  was  Grace  Lines  that  in  1 91 5 
with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
acquired  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  whose  ships  had  served  San 
Francisco  since  1848 — the  year  gold  was 
discovered  in  California.  The  early  Pacific 
Mail  Wharf  was  at  First  and  Brannan  (the 
waterfront  line  was  further  west  then) — a 
location  very  close  to  where  the  Delta  ter- 
minal is  today. 

Two  of  Delta’s  Pacific-based  ships  are 
cargo  vessels  of  the  Santa  Juana  class 
and  can  carry  containers,  bulk  liquids  and 
heavy  lifts  up  to  70  long  tons  in  addition  to 
breakbulk  cargo. 

Unique  to  Delta  are  the  four  passen- 
ger/cargo combination  ships  operating 
out  of  San  Francisco.  These  ships  can 
carry  100  passengers  and  7,000  tons  of 
cargo  including  400,000  cubic  feet  of  re- 
frigerated cargo  and  231  containers  in 
addition  to  unitized  and  breakbulk  ship- 
ments. These  ships  afford  advantages  for 


both  passengers  and  cargo.  Cargo  can 
take  advantage  of  the  priority  for  berthing 
at  ports  and  transiting  the  Panama  Canal 
that  is  granted  to  passenger  ships.  Pas- 
sengers have  the  advantage  of  sailing  on 
a true  working  cargo  ship. 

The  four  passenger /cargo  ships  follow 
a rigidly  fixed  schedule.  Sailing  every  two 
weeks,  these  ships  make  a complete 
1 8,500  mile  voyage  around  South  America 
in  63  days  (half  the  time  it  would  take  for  a 
conventional  freighter).  After  leaving  San 
Francisco,  the  ships  sail  down  the  coast  of 
Mexico  transiting  the  Panama  Canal, 
down  the  east  coast  of  South  America, 
through  the  Strait  of  Magellan  at  the  tip  of 
South  America,  and  up  the  west  coast  of 
South  America.  After  returning  to  San 
Francisco,  the  ships  make  a short  loop  to 
Vancouver  and  back  before  beginning  the 
next  voyage  south. 

The  Pacific  Division,  headquartered  in 
San  Francisco  at  Cne  Market  Plaza,  is 
headed  by  Frederick  E.  Waterhouse  who 
was  named  senior  vice  president  of  the 
division  April  1,  following  the  retirement  of 
Albert  B.  Wenzell.  Waterhouse  began  his 
career  with  Grace  Line  in  1937  and  has 
served  as  vice  president  of  sales  and  traf- 
fic for  Delta’s  Pacific  Division  since  1978. 

ether  Pacific  Division  executives  pro- 
moted are  John  D.  Bowe  who  advances  to 
vice  president,  David  B.  Luce  who  moves 
up  to  vice  president  of  sales  and  Jordan 
M.  Truchan  who  has  become  director  of 
operations. 


Galleon  Switches  Ships 

Galleon  Shipping  Corporation  has  reas- 
signed vessels  to  the  California-Far  East 
Container  Service  to  assure  customers  of 
a 14-day  frequency.  The  Galleon  Agate 
and  the  Galleon  Diamond  have  joined  the 
Galleon  Aquamarine.  The  Galleon  Emer- 
ald will  be  added  to  the  service  later. 


Trucking  Guide  Published 

A brochure  designed  for ' ■ . - 
ing  facilities  and  des.gnjt.r.y  f i i;-. 
Port  of  San  Francisco  le^m  ? • . 
available  from  the  Mart'-'-irj  Fji  ;,  i ■ 
Ferry  Building.  Port  of  San  F-  ; o 
! Francisco,  CA  94111 


Developer  for  Historic  Roundhouse 
Selected 

The  San  Francisco  Port  Cori».,i , 
awarded  the  lease  of  the  Beif  P-. 

road  Roundhouse  site  to  Bun)e  & 

Co.,  a San  Francisco  developer  Locate  J 

■ across  the  Embarcadero  from  Pu.- 
27-29,  the  triangular-shaped  ict  'i»  lo 
nated  as  City  Landmark  No.  114  ana  v.o- 
subject  to  special  approval  requiremo"’  • 

Of  the  seven  bids  presented  for  .dr  -.r- 
opment  of  the  site,  the  winning  propc  -ai  . 
a “combination”  plan:  preservatio'*  ‘‘  ‘-r 
old  structures  with  the  addition  of  new 
ones. 

The  other  two  bid  categories  me  uded 
preserving  the  existing  structure  only  or 
demolishing  the  existing  structure  and 
adding  all  new  construction. 

According  to  Matthew  Ashe,  manager. 

, property  department  at  the  Port  of  San 

■ Francisco,  “the  (Bunje  Dowse)  project  s 
I feasible,  well  thought  out.  and  preserves 

the  existing  historical  buildings.  It  does  not 
overload  the  site  with  new  construction 
and  provides  services  and  amenities 
which  should  appeal  to  worker.^;  y .-.i-ors 
and  residents  in  the  area.” 

The  focal  point  of  the  proposed  plan  c 
the  adaptive  restoration  of  the  '•ound- 
house.  The  multi-use  building  will  feat-.'*=>  ^ 
restaurant  and  cocktail  bar.  office  spare 
and  a central  atrium  running  the  full  leng'*- 
of  the  fan-shaped  structure,  overion-eo  hv 
a curvilinear  gallery.  A second  leve'  wl! ; ■ ■ 
added,  set  back  approximately  te"  feet 
from  the  present  external  f- 

preserve  the  visual  integrity  of  the  h r'-c-.n 
cal  building. 

Also  restored  will  be  the  "sandbo*.'  ci-f 
to  reuse  as  a wine  and  cheese 

The  accepted  bid  package  i izur, 
two  new  structural  developmenf-.  A ci- 
cular,  single-story  glass  t ..'  d:r'g  s r-rr- 
posed  to  be  built  m the  nortnr-rr  ape*  c' 
the  property.  It  is  planned  ‘.c  oe  the  futnro 
location  of  a bank  or  finarr..al  ser.;ce  ce" 
ter  for  the  area 

Adjacent  to  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  property,  the  const.^jction  of  a fou'- 
story  building  is  suggested  For  ose  as 
professional  offices,  most  of  the  first 
floor  devoted  to  retail  space,  th,.-,  .st.mcfure 
will  cover  a sub-grade  parking  level 

The  preliminary  plans  submitted  m the 
Bunje  Dowse  proposal  are  subject  to 
modification  after  final  evaluation  by  the 
Port  Commission  and  other  City  agencies. 


Evergreen  Returns  to  San  Francisco 

■ : L ■ ' re*- -ns  to  the  Pori  of  San 

: - with  the  aii.vai  May  6 of  theM.U. 
srr.,.'  H=J3r'!:shing  the  line’s  new  ser- 
, • - California  and  the  Far  East. 

. 866  TEU-capacity  ships  will  be 
i.ioviding  fun  container  service  to 
in  Taiwan.  Korea  and  Hong  Kong 
' Oder  service  to  Bangkok,  the  Philip- 
and  Singapore,  calling  at  San  Fran- 
. — .s  Pier  96  every  ten  days.  San  Fran- 
ci=:.-  :-nd  ^os  Angeles  are  the  only  West 
C^ist  ports  served  by  Evergreen. 

Fn  .'ded  in  1968  by  Chairman  Y.F. 
Chang,  the  Taiwan-based  carrier  first 
began  United  States  West  Coast  opera- 
tens  in  1976.  Evergreen  was  a tenant  of 
the  Poi1  until  March  1981  when  the  line's 
West  Coast  Far  East  service  was  sus- 
pended. The  carrier  continued  to  call  Los 
Angeles  as  part  of  its  U.S.  East  Coast  / Far 
East  service. 

Evergreen  Marine  Corporation  (Califor- 
nia) Ltd.  is  West  Coast  general  agent  for 
the  Tne. 


Port  Purchases  New  Equipment 

Purchase  of  a new  Paceco  container 
crane  for  Pier  80  has  been  negotiated. 
Delivery  is  scheduled  for  early  1983.  The 
new  crane  will  be  the  third  crane  at  the  I 
fac  lity.  joining  a Paceco  and  a Starporter. 

The  addition  of  the  three  new  60-ton 
truck  scales  being  installed  at  the  entry 
gate  of  the  San  Francisco  Container  Ter- 
minal (Piers  94-96)  is  expected  to  stream- 
line the  receiving  procedure  and  give 
truckers  faster  turnaround  time.  Equipped 
with  remote  readout  and  printers,  the 
scales  can  be  read  and  operated  from  the 
gatehouse. 

With  a total  of  four  scales  in  operation, 
truckers  can  go  directly  to  the  terminal. 


Norton,  Lilly’s  Jack  Williams 

My  working  philosophy  is  simple,"  says 
Jack  B.  Williams,  senior  vice  president. 
West  Coast,  Norton,  Lilly  & Co.,  Inc.  “Enjoy 
what  you're  doing  and  have  as  much  fun 
as  you  can.  That’s  for  yourself,  but  at  the 
same  time  do  the  best  job  you  possibly 
can  for  the  organization  you’re  working 
for." 

Jack  Williams  is  doing  both. 

Born  in  Hong  Kong  of  British  parents 
and  raised  in  London,  Williams  calls  him- 
self a wanderer  having  lived  and  worked 
many  places  in  the  world. 

I His  working  career  began  with  the  old, 

' established  Dodwell  Company  in  London. 

! After  starting  as  an  office  boy  he  was 
i given  the  chance  to  be  an  overseas  man- 
! agement  trainee  in  either  office  machines 
, or  shipping.  Knowing  little  of  either,  he 
! chose  shipping  and  trained  in  London  for 
I just  over  two  years.  He  then  worked  in 
Hong  Kong,  Japan  and  finally  Kenya, 
where  he  became  Dodwell’s  shipping 
manager  for  East  Africa. 

Using  this  experience,  he  went  to  work 
for  the  C.Y.  Tung  Group  (Orient  Overseas 
Line)  as  owner’s  representative  in  Africa. 
Based  in  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  his 
territory  covered  all  of  the  African  conti- 
nent, the  Middle  East  and  India. 

Williams  was  still  with  C.Y.  Tung  when 
nine  years  ago  he  came  to  the  United 
States  and  to  Seattle.  A year  later  he  be- 
came President  of  Fesco  Agencies  and 
moved  to  San  Francisco.  Five  years  ago 
he  joined  Norton,  Lilly. 

"This  is  where  I want  to  be,”  Williams 
says  as  he  watches  the  ships  in  the  Bay 
from  his  22nd  floor  office  at  350  California 
Street.  Many  of  the  ships  are  of  companies 
represented  by  his  agency. 

Norton,  Lilly  & Co.,  established  in  New 
York  in  1841,  is  the  oldest,  and  by  some 


statistics  the  largest,  steamship  agency  in 
the  country. 

Today,  the  company  operates  23  offices 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in  Pan- 
ama. Jack  Williams  is  in  charge  of  the 
West  Coast  and  the  five  offices  from  Seat- 
tle to  Long  Beach.  It  is  here  that  the  agen- 
cy has  experienced  substantial  growth  in 
recent  years.  With  the  addition  of  several 
accounts.  West  Coast  personnel  has  been 
increased  from  68  to  over  170  in  the  last 
four  years.  The  West  Coast  offices  han- 
dled a whopping  57,000  containers  last 
year. 

The  future  business  for  Norton,  Lilly 
looks  equally  bright  to  Jack  Williams  who 
describes  his  company’s  strengths  as  of- 
fering good  services,  representing  good 
ship  owners,  and  having  a good  reputa- 
tion in  the  industry. 

Two  of  Norton,  Lilly’s  accounts  are  ten- 
ants of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco — Ship- 
ping Corporation  of  India  and  China 
Ocean  Shipping  Company,  an  account 
which  the  agency  handles  jointly  with 
CALCO. 

"The  Port  of  San  Francisco  has  always 
been  a desirable  destination,"  remarked 
Williams.  “I’m  glad  to  see  maritime  activity 
coming  back  to  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.” 


Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  accepts  Cable  Car  Fund  check  from  Erwin  M.  Ludewig,  Columbus  Line  president.  Eugene  L.  Gartland 
(left),  port  commission  president,  and  Captain  Konrad  Wedekind  (right),  Columbus  Line  vice  president  and  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  office,  also  participated  in  the  presentation. 


Columbus  Line  Celebrates  25th  Anniversary 


Over  100  guests  celebrated  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  Columbus  Line,  Inc.  at  a party 
on  March  16  hosted  by  the  Port  in  the 
World  Trade  Club. 

President  of  Columbus  Line,  Erwin  M. 
Ludewig,  here  from  the  company's  home 
office  in  Hamburg,  West  Germany,  ac- 
cepted tributes  from  the  City  and  Port  pre- 
sented by  Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein.  In  a 
surprise  turnabout,  Ludewig  presented 
Mayor  Feinstein  with  a donation  of  $2,500 
for  the  Save  the  Cable  Car  Fund,  a San 
Francisco  cause  to  which  the  Mayor  is 
deeply  committed. 


Columbus  Line  began  its  service  in 
1957  with  breakbulk  service  between  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States  and  the 
east  coast  of  South  America,  expanding  to 
the  U.S.  West  Coast  in  1960.  In  1962  Co- 
lumbus opened  an  office  in  San  Francisco. 

Today  Columbus  Line  operates  three 
oontainer  ships  in  the  twice  monthly  ser- 
vice from  San  Francisco  and  West  Coast 
ports  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  dock- 
ing at  Pier  96  at  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
: tainer  Terminal. 

i The  line  also  operates  other  services 
I from  the  East  and  Gulf  Coasts. 


WWII  Submarine  Becomes  Floating 
Museum 

The  USS  Pampanito,  Wori:;  W.: 
marine,  was  placed  <"i  pui-  ::  i,  ' 
Pier  45  by  the  National  Maf:!M-  f.'  , .. 
as  a memorial  to  the  rrir-r  -.-r  . ..  i 

aboard  submarines  m {=  r-  Pa. 

Built  in  1943,  the  sub  ■ - 

than  a dozen  patroL.  du  .ng  194-1  ' 
winning  six  battle  stars 

After  the  war,  the  Pampan;to  w-- 
commissioned  and  laid  up  r < 
"mothball  fleet”  in  Suisun  Bay  It  . -.t.  ,• 
put  to  use  as  a training  .-.nb. 

In  1976  the  Navy  donated  trie  Pa'ripa"' 
to  to  the  National  Maritime  Museum  - 
ciation.  Now  restored  to  its  pre-ba??!F-  r-: 
pearance,  the  vessel  is  in  the  cr>-"j-  f: 
former  chief  petty  officer,  Charles  Mc- 
Guire, and  is  open  daily  from  10  a.":  '■* 
10  p.m. 


At  Pier  45  preparing  for  the  maiden  voyage  of  the  Majestic  Explorer  are  Captain  Gary  Robertson  with  Exploration  Cnjise  Lines 
officials  Dave  Giersdorf  (left),  executive  vice  president,  and  Robert  Giersdorf.  president. 


Exploration  Lines  Begins  River 
Cruises  from  San  Francisco 

Exploration  Cruise  Lines  of  Seattle  has  '■ 
troduced  4-day,  3-night  cruises  o'  m-- 
California  Delta  on  the  88-passenger / 
Majestic  Explorer  Departing 
Francisco's  Pier  45,  the  ship  cc.  -r-^  *‘-o 
San  Francisco  Bay  and  up  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  Rivers  ‘kiog  ~ 
Sausalito,  Stockton  and  Sacramerio  .v’," 
shore  excursions  to  historical  ^i’-l- 

The  cruise  service  began  M-irr*'  "T  ■ 
will  continue  through  May  22,  resom  ng  ; - 
the  fall  from  October  2 ■n*'  Df-ccm- 

ber  14. 

The  Majestic  Explore^,  a brar,.;  new 
ship,  is  152  feet  long  with  44  -otaterc'm.s 
Its  shallow  draft  allows  easy  marouverat  u 
ity  through  the  sloughs  of  the  Deltc 

Exploration  Cruise  Lines  aLm  l 
cruises  of  the  Columbia  ar  i Snake  River; , 
the  coastal  waters  of  the  Pacific  N— 'n...,ecf 
and  Canada,  Alaska's  Inside  Passage  ari 
Baja  California. 


L-o-n-g-e-r  Royal  Viking  Star 


Rr>vai  V;l;;ng  Line  showed  off  the  newly 
- xpanded  Royal  Viking  Star  when  the  ship 
Tiade  Its  first  call  here  since  undergoing 
the  elr>ngation  surgery. 

During  a three-month,  $32  million  modi- 
ficai'On  procedure  in  Bremerhaven,  Ger- 
man. the  cruise  ship  was  cut  apart  and  a 
93-foot  prefabncated  midsection  added. 
>ie  vessel’s  size  increased  from  22,000  to 
28,000  tons  and  from  581  to  674  feet  in 
length,  enabling  it  to  carry  approximately 
700  passengers,  180  more  than  before. 

Similar  expansions  will  be  made  on  the 
other  ships  in  the  Royal  Viking  Line,  the 
Sky  and  the  Sea,  according  to  President 
Warren  Titus. 


Touring  me  elongated  Star  are  (left  to  right)  Warren  Titus. 

I Royal  Viking  Line  president;  Captain  Kjell  Salbuvik,  and  Port 
Director  Edward  L.  David. 

j The  Royal  Viking  Line  has  been  a tenant 
I of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  since  the 
I cruise  line  began  operation  in  1972.  The 
I Star  was  the  first  of  the  company’s  vessels 
I to  enter  the  service. 

I Overseas  Shipping  Company,  Inc.  is 
the  San  Francisco  agent  for  the  Nor- 
I wegian-flag  line. 


f 


New  Pier  35  Passenger  Facility  Opens 


■ Port  Commissioners  Arthur  FI.  Cole- 
man, Flarry  Bridges  and  Jack  Morrison 
(left  to  right)  accept  commemorative 
plaque  from  Captain  Anthony  Dallas  dur- 
ing a reception  and  luncheon  aboard  P&O 
Cruises'  M.V.  Sea  Princess  when  the 
passenger  ship  called  San  Francisco 
March  30. 

En  route  to  England  from  Australia,  the 
27,670-ton  British  cruise  ship  is  the  most 
recent  addition  to  the  P&O  fleet.  Built  in 
1 966  as  the  Kungsholm  for  Swedish-Amer- 
ican  Line,  the  Sea  Princess  was  refitted  in 
1978  when  it  was  bought  by  P&O. 

With  a passenger  capacity  of  854,  the 
liner  features  three  swimming  pools, 
sauna  and  gym  facilities,  a theater  and  li- 
brary, five  bars  and  seven  public  rooms. 

The  Sea  Princess  sailed  from  Sydney, 
Australia,  on  this  transoceanic  cruise  car- 
rying 650  passengers.  The  itinerary 
includes  visits  to  the  South  Pacific,  Aca- 
pulco, Panama  City,  Port  Everglade,  the 
Bahamas,  Bermuda  and  a final  call  at 
Southampton,  England. 

Upon  arrival  in  England  the  Sea  Prin- 
cess will  undergo  three  weeks  of  refur- 
bishments.  In  mid-May  the  vessel  will 
begin  a cruise  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Greek  Islands. 

Captain  Dallas  has  been  with  P&O  since 
1949.  Flis  first  visit  to  San  Francisco  was 
26  years  ago  aboard  the  Himalaya. 


A nbbon-cutting  reception  and  dedication 
on  May  8 will  officially  open  the  new  pas- 
senger and  customs  sections  of  the  Pier 
35  Passenger  Terminal. 

Arriving  earlier  that  day,  the  Royal  Vik- 
ing Sky  will  give  guests  at  the  reception  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  new  facilities  “in 
use."  The  Sky  will  be  discharging  passen- 
gers from  a circle  cruise  of  the  Pacific  and 
greeting  passengers  embarking  on  a 
trans-canal  Caribbean  cruise. 

Pier  35  is  the  major  steamship  passen- 
ger facility  in  the  Bay  Area.  Last  year 
nearly  43,000  passengers  used  the  termi- 
nal embarking  or  disembarking  on  the  50 
cruise  ships  that  called  here. 

Construction  on  the  $1 .6  million  project 
was  done  by  S.J.  Amoroso  Construction 
Company  and  got  underway  in  July  1981. 


Designed  by  Gordon  FI.  Chong  & Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  the  project  covers  the  passen- 
ger waiting  room  and  VIP  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  and  the  customs  and  immi- 
gration areas  on  the  first  floor. 

The  work  of  two  San  Francisco  artists, 
commissioned  by  the  Port,  will  be  dis- 
played in  the  passenger  conference  and 
waiting  rooms,  and  includes  a series  of 
watercolors  by  Betty  Guy  and  four  silk 
screen  reproductions  by  Gene  Ramey. 

Changing  exhibits  will  occupy  the  hall- 
way and  adjacent  areas.  On  display  dur- 
ing the  opening  will  be  enlargements  of 
old  travel  posters  and  advertisements  and 
a special  three-panel  exhibit  on  the  Port  of 
Shanghai  on  loan  as  part  of  the  Friendship 
City  relationship  between  San  Francisco 
and  Shanghai. 


■ The  recent  maiden  calls  of  two  Empre- 
sa  Lineas  Maritimas  Argentinas  ships 
completed  the  line's  expansion  of  both  its 
tonnage  capability  and  frequency  of  ser- 
vice to  San  Francisco. 

The  Neuquen  II,  a 17,940  dwt  ship,  is 
capable  of  handling  dry  and  liquid  bulk, 
breakbulk,  containers,  refrigerated  car- 
gos, and  heavy-lift  cargos  of  up  to  40  tons. 

The  Entre  Rios  II,  a 26,000  dwt  vessel, 
can  carry  up  to  314  TEUs  and  handle 
grain,  liquid  and  dry  bulk,  breakbulk  and 
containerized  cargos. 

With  a total  of  five  ships  in  operation,  the 
Argentine-flag  line  will  call  every  three 
weeks  at  ports  on  the  west  coasts  of  South 
America,  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Transpacific  Transportation  Company  is 
general  agent  in  San  Francisco  for  ELMA. 


■ Grancolombiana's  M.N.  Ciudad  de 
I Bucaramanga  made  its  maiden  call  at  the 
j Port  of  San  Francisco  in  early  March,  en- 
tering the  line’s  service  between  ports  in 
South  and  Central  America  and  the  west 
coasts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  ship  was  previously  in  the  European 
trade. 

The  10,336  dwt  vessel  accommodates 
breakbulk,  with  a limited  container  ca- 
pacity of  120  TEUs, 

Grancolombiana  has  been  a tenant  of 
the  Port  since  the  service  began  operation 
in  1958.  Cargo  discharged  at  San  Fran- 
cisco is  primarily  coffee  and  cocoa  beans. 

■ The  M.V.  Lloyd  Mexico  made  its 
maiden  voyage  recently  to  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco.  It  is  the  second  in  a series  of 
three  new  C.N.  Lloyd  Brasileiro  sister 
ships  in  monthly  service  to  San  Francisco 
and  other  West  Coast  ports.  The  Lloyd 
Argentina  made  its  first  call  here  last  July, 
and  the  Lloyd  Houston  will  enter  the  ser- 
vice in  June. 

The  13,700  dwt  Brazilian-flag  vessels 
are  462  feet  long  and  carry  containers  as 
well  as  bulk  and  general  cargos. 

Kerr  Steamship  Co.,  Inc.  is  general 
agent  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 
the  line’s  West  Coast  service. 

■ Onloading  three  American-made  fire- 
trucks  for  shipment  to  Tientsin,  China,  the 

i Zhi  Jiang  Kou  made  its  first  call  at  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco  in  late  March. 

Specially  built  in  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin, 
the  trucks  will  be  stationed  at  a Beijing  air- 
port. This  is  the  first  of  what  is  expected  to 
be  numerous  fi retruck  shipments  to  China 
via  China  Ocean  Shipping  Company. 


Increasing  the  line’s  frequency  of  ser- 
vice to  twice  monthly,  the  Zhi  Jiang  Kou  is 
the  fourth  ship  to  enter  COSCO’s  Ro-Ro/ 
Container  service  between  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  the  U.S.  West 
Coast,  established  one  year  ago.  A 433 
TEU-capacity  vessel,  it  will  be  replaced 
later  this  year  by  a larger  ship,  according 
to  the  U.S.  agents  for  the  line,  CALCO 
Ship  Agency,  Inc.  and  Norton,  Lilly  & Co.. 
Inc. 

■ Pacific  Islands  Transport  Line  cele- 
brated the  maiden  voyage  of  its  new 
multi-purpose  containership,  M.V.  Sirius, 
in  February  at  an  onboard  reception  at 
Pier  80. 

Replacing  the  428  TEU  Africanstars  in 
this  monthly  service  between  the  United 
States  West  Coast  and  Tahiti  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa  in  the  South  Pacific,  the  Sirius 
increases  the  container  capacity  to  737, 
with  48  reefer  units.  The  new  11,640  dwt 
vessel  also  is  capable  of  carrying  combi- 
nation loads  of  containers,  timber,  bulk 
and  grain. 

Built  in  Llibeck,  West  Germany,  the  ship 
is  constructed  for  maximum  economical 
efficiency  and  requires  minimal  fuel  con- 
sumption. Special  features  of  the  vessel 
include  two  shipboard  hydraulic  twin 
cranes  and  an  automatic  heel  compensa- 
tion system  to  balance  the  ship  during 
loading  and  unloading. 

Pacific  Islands  Transport  Line  has  pro- 
vided uninterrupted  service  between  San 
Francisco  and  the  South  Pacific  since 
1937,  when  it  commenced  operation  and 
became  a tenant  of  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


At  the  maiden  call  ceiebral  ■'  i tr  f , 
are  (left  to  right)  Will  am  Jetter.  • ii  i . 
General  Agency  Corp  . Captam  E--  ' - 
ward  O'Donnell,  vice  presider't 
Co.,  and  Tom  Walker,  line  mai  Mjcr 


On  the  deck  of  the  Oudad  de  Bucaramanga  arc  i;ch 
Carlos  F de  Narvaez,  owner's  representalrve  Ron  Por-  — 
line  manager  with  West  Coast  agent  Beauton  Na.  ' and 
Captain  Jaime  Torres 


Aboard  the  (Joyd  Mexico  are  (from  lot)  Robot  Nf?--.  o; 
manager.  Port  of  San  Francisco  Captam  C'j  C : r l c < ” • 
Esau.  Pori  of  San  Francscc  and  Richam  h,-  ,r  .■  -r. 

ager  Kerr  Steamship  Co 


Celebrating  the  maiden  .'oyage  of  the  S • v?  Cc  • - i- 

govemc'  of  Ame'ca"  Samoa  (socoryi  •'jrr  r t . -oy  f , 

representa’  .?s  from  Gene’ll  Steamsh.c  C.-^c  wpsr  C-a^’ 
agent  tor  Pa.-  * : ’s  ands  Trarispo.t  Lme  ('’on^  eti  .onn  C, 
mings  i "e  manager  Harry  H Scott  p'l  :-  dent  a-o  .;-,n  e 
Page,  chairman  of  the  board 


Stephanie  T.  Cincotta 


Benjamin  A.  Kutnick  has  recently 
joined  the  Port’s  Department  of  Finance 
and  Administration  as  Head  accountant. 
He  was  previously  senior  administrative 
analyst  for  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco's  Commission  on  the  Aging.  His 
maritime  experience  includes  working  as 
ship’s  clerk  for  ILWU’s  local  34. 

A native  of  San  Francisco,  Kutnick  re- 
ceived a Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  ac- 
counting from  San  Francisco  State  Uni- 
versity in  1972. 

Stephanie  T.  Cincotta  has  been 
named  directorof  public  affairs  for  the  Port. 

In  this  newly  created  position  she  will  han- 
dle community  relations,  working  primarily 
with  San  Francisco  city  agencies  and  citi- 
zen groups. 

With  the  Port  since  January  1979,  Cin- 
cotta was  formerly  assistant  to  the  execu- 
tive director. 

She  has  had  extensive  involvement  in  i 
Fisherman’s  Wharf-related  companies 
and  organizations,  including  Aqua  Nova 
Fisheries,  California  Seafood  Institute, 
Tom  Lazio  Fish  and  F.  Alioto  Fish  Com- 
panies. 


Cincotta  studied  commercial  art  at  the 
San  Francisco  Academy  of  Art  and  re- 
ceived a Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree  in 
illustration  and  advertising  from  Lone 
Mountain  College. 

Executive  Director  Edward  David  at- 
tended meetings  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Port  Authorities  in  New  Orleans  dur- 
ing January,  and  in  Washington,  D.C.  in 
March.  Major  topics  were  new  legislation 
and  the  user  fees. 

The  California  Association  of  Port 
Authorities  meeting  in  Sacramento  in  Feb- 
ruary was  attended  by  Commissioner 
Jack  Morrision.  Edward  David,  and  Traf- 
fic Manager  Roger  Peters.  International 
trade  was  discussed  and  wharfage  rates 
were  increased  by  9.8%,  effective  July  1 . 

Ronald  Stone,  director,  Maritime  Af- 
fairs, attended  the  California  Truckers  As- 
sociation annual  convention  in  San  Diego 
in  February.  During  a March  trip  to  Manila, 
Stone  met  with  carriers  based  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

Anthony  Taormina,  director,  Planning 
and  Research,  was  in  Washington,  D.C.  in 
February  concerning  the  proposed  Fish- 
erman’s Wharf  breakwater  and  user  fees 
legislation.  During  the  past  few  months. 
Taormina  has  addressed  a number  of  or- 
ganizations on  the  Port’s  maritime  devel- 
opment plan.  These  groups  included: 
League  of  Women  Voters,  The  Junior 
League  of  San  Francisco,  Coldwell  Bank- 
er, San  Francisco  Planning  and  Urban 
I Research  Association  (SPUR),  San  Fran- 
j cisco  Marine  Claim  Agents  Association, 

I Society  of  American  Military  Engineers 
I and  Black  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Roger  Peters,  traffic  manager,  and 
Commissioner  Harry  Bridges  attended 
the  Western  Cotton  Shippers  Association 
convention  in  Monterey  during  April.  As 
the  Port’s  delegate,  Peters  also  attended  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  California  Association 
of  Port  Authorities  and  the  Northwest  Mari- 
time Terminal  Association  held  in  Seattle. 
Peters  was  panel  moderator  in  April  of  an 
Import/ Expert  seminar  presented  by  the 
University  of  California's  International 
Business  Association. 


If  you  wish  your  name  to  be 
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Rebirth  of  the 
Cruise  Industry 


across  the  ocean  from  one  country  to 
another.  The  vacation  did  not  really  begin 
until  the  traveler  walked  down  the  gang- 
way at  the  port  of  destination. 

In  1957,  the  situation  changed.  That  was 
the  year  when  a Boeing  707  jetliner  first 
left  a runway  at  New  York’s  Idlewild  air- 
port. It  effectively  marked  the  demise  of 
the  great  passenger  liners.  Since  it  took 
only  hours  to  reach  the  destination  in- 
stead of  days  or  weeks  aboard  ship, 
doomsayers  predicted  that  passenger 
ships  would  soon  be  relegated  to  the 
scrap  heap. 

They  were  partly  correct.  Most  of  the  old 
ships  were  eventually  scrapped.  But,  they 
would  later  be  replaced  by  a new  breed  of 
ships — ships  that  would  help  give  rebirth 


to  the  cruise  industry. 

On  a chilly  day  in  May  1964,  a group  of 
San  Francisco  shipping  executives  met  at 
Pacific  Cruise  Conference  headquarters 
on  California  Street.  They  met  to  discuss 
whether  there  was  any  chance  of  breath- 
ing new  life  into  an  ailing  industry.  During 
that  meeting,  a seed  was  planted  for  what 
was  to  become  today’s  cruise  industry. 

Those  executives  reasoned  that  if  trav- 
eling by  ship  was  again  to  become  popu- 
lar, the  ship  itself  would  have  to  be  part  of 
the  vacation  experience.  And,  for  the  ship 
to  be  part  of  the  vacation,  the  executives 
saw  the  necessity  for  a new  generation  of 
sleeker,  smaller  and  faster  ships — ships 
that  were  all  one-class  and  would  carry 
about  500  to  700  passengers. 


Growing  Cruise 
Business  is  Good  News 
for  San  Francisco 


b;  ftc"-  Lord. 

'-anager, 

Par-f.r  Cruise  Conference 

Sai  ng  day  used  to  be  a particularly  gala 
time  in  San  Francisco.  That  was  the  day 
when  cne  of  the  great  White  Ships  of  Mat- 
son  Lines,  the  Lurline  and  Mariposa, 
slipped  away  from  the  pier  and  sailed 
through  the  Golden  Gate  to  Flawaii.  It  also 
was  a time  when  American  President 
I Lmes'  President  Liners  sailed  for  the 
Orient  and  around  the  world. 

San  Francisco  also  was  on  the  map  as  a 
port  of  call  for  many  other  passenger  lines 
like  P & O.  NYK.  Grace  and  Mitsui-CSK. 
When  exactly  was  this  heyday  for  pas- 
senger ships?  Any  old-time  San  Fran- 
ciscan would  probably  refer  to  the  period 
between  the  1930s  and  ’SOs. 

Many  San  Franciscans  may  not  realize 
it.  but  we  are  enjoying  a heyday  right  now 
1 in  cruise  ship  travel.  San  Francisco’s  pas- 
j senger  business  is  booming.  During  1982 
alone,  over  140  cruises  will  depart  from 
the  Port. 

Today,  we  speak  of  cruise  ships.  Yester- 
day. we  spoke  about  passenger  liners. 
The  subtle  distinction  between  these  two 
words  tells  the  story  of  the  death  of  one 
industry  and  the  birth  of  another. 

Prior  to  the  mid-1950s,  if  a traveler 
wanted  to  take  a vacation  in  Hawaii,  the 
Orient  or  Europe,  it  first  meant  selecting  a 
ship  and  a sailing  date.  For.  in  those  days, 
ships  were  the  primary  mode  of  transpor- 
tation for  people  who  were  traveling 


Beginning  in  the  late  1960s,  this  new 
generation  of  ship  made  its  appearance 
in  San  Francisco  and  other  North  Ameri- 
can ports  like  Miami,  Los  Angeles  and 
New  York.  When  cruise  passengers 
walked  aboard  these  new  ships,  they 
would  enjoy  the  amenities  of  the  entire 
ship,  regardless  of  the  type  of  cabin  pur- 
chased. No  longer  would  travelers  be 
segregated  according  to  first  class  or 
economy  class  accommodations. 

Together  with  these  new-generation 
ships,  the  cruise  lines  developed  new 
cruise  itineraries.  Since  the  late  1960s, 

I believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  cruise 
ship  has  opened  up  more  new  vacation 
areas  around  the  world  than  any  other 
mode  of  travel. 

Because  of  the  cruise  ship,  sleepy  little 
towns  like  Acapulco,  Puerto  Vallarta  and 
Mazatlan  soon  became  resort  complexes 
on  the  Mexican  Riviera.  Alaska’s  majestic 
and  inspiring  vistas  along  the  Inside  Pas- 
sage, coupled  with  places  like  Glacier 
Bay,  became  a reality  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icans because  of  the  cruise  ship.  The 
Caribbean  islands  blossomed  into  one  of 
North  America’s  most  popular  vacation  re- 
gions because  of  the  entry  of  cruise  ships 
into  the  area.  The  cruise  ship  allowed  us 
to  see,  first  hand,  that  great  engineering 
achievement,  the  Panama  Canal.  And  as 
late  as  1979,  it  was  the  cruise  ship  that 
helped  lift  the  bamboo  curtain  so  Ameri- 
cans could  visit  China’s  great  ports  and 
interior  cities. 

Why  has  cruising  steadily  grown  in 


popularity  during  these  past  fifteen  years? 

Travelers  have  recognized  that  value  is 
built  into  a cruise.  Unlike  a land  tour 
where  the  hotel  rate  only  begins  to  tell  the 
cost  of  the  vacation,  the  price  of  the  cruise 
ticket  covers  virtually  the  entire  cost  of  the 
vacation.  Personal  expenses  are  the  only 
“extras”  on  a cruise  vacation. 

Let’s  take  the  dining  experience  aboard 
a cruise  ship  as  an  example.  If  you  enjoy 
having  breakfast  in  bed,  then  it  is  simply 
a matter  of  picking  up  the  phone  and  call- 
ing the  steward.  But,  if  you  like  to  rise 
early  in  the  morning,  you  can  have  Early 
Riser’s  coffee  and  fresh  pastries  on  deck. 
After  a swim,  you  can  then  head  for  the 
dining  room  and  a full-course  breakfast. 
Then,  there’s  morning  bouillon  on  deck. 
Deck  lunches  and  barbecues.  Afternoon 
tea  and  pastries.  Lavish,  multi-course  din- 
ners, and  of  course,  the  famous  midnight 
buffets. 

Entertainment?  If  you’re  active,  you  will 
find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  all  of 
the  shipboard  activities.  See  a current, 
feature-length  movie.  Go  dancing  in  the 
lounge.  Hear  performers  like  Jack  Jones, 
Vic  Damone,  Diahann  Carroll  or  Norm 
Crosby.  There’s  gambling  in  the  casino. 
And,  cruise  ships  always  include  tradi- 
tional shipboard  entertainment  like  mas- 
querade parties,  deck  sport  tournaments 
and  horse  racing. 

For  this  day  in  and  day  out  dining  and 
entertainment  experience,  you  will  pay 
not  one  extra  penny.  That  is  why  a land 
tour  can  rarely  match  a cruise  vacation 


either  in  luxury  or  in  value.  This  is  the  rea- 
son for  cruising's  surge  of  popularity 
among  young  single  people,  couples, 
families  and  retirees. 

During  1982-83,  Northern  California 
travelers  can  board  a Pacific  Cruise  Con- 
ference Member  Line  cruise  ship  in  San 
Francisco  for  cruises  to  Hawaii.  Mexico, 
the  Panama  Canal  and  Caribbean.  South 
America,  the  South  Pacific,  the  Orient  and 
Alaska.  Fly-cruise  programs  take  you  to 
the  North  Cape,  the  Mediterranean.  New 
England'Canada  and  China. 

In  1982,  over  2 1 million  people  are  ex- 
pected to  take  a cruise  vacation.  Pernaps 
you  will  be  one  of  these  fortunate  cruise. r- 


Pacific  Cruise  Conference  Member  Une 
cruise  ships  either  based  or  calling  at  San 
Francisco  include  the  Royal  Vikmg  Sea. 
Royal  Viking  Star  and  Royal  Vikmg  Sky 
(Royal  Viking  Line),  the  Pacific  Princess. 
Island  Princess  and  Sun  Princess 
(Princess  Cruises):  Santas  Mercedes. 
Mariana,  Magdalena  and  Maria  (Delta 
Line  Cruises).  Sagafjord  (Norwegian 
American  Cruises);  Oceanic  Indepen- 
dence (American  Hawaii  Cruises):  Uni- 
verse (Orient  Overseas  Line),  and  the  OE2 
(Cunard  Line.  Ltd  ). 

The  Pacific  Cruise  Conference,  head- 
quartered in  San  Francisco,  was  fr.  jr.ded 
in  1922.  It  promotes  cruising  through  its 
network  of  over  9.000  travel  agents  in 
North  America. 


Festive  Opening  for  New  and 
Expanded  Passenger  Facilities 

Over  200  representatives  of  the  cruise  in- 
dustry and  business  community  looked 
on  as  San  Francisco  Supervisor  Louise 
Renne.  representing  Mayor  Dianne  Fein- 
stein.  cut  the  ribbon  to  officially  open  the 
new  and  improved  Pier  35  Passenger  Ter- 
minal on  May  8, 

A champagne  reception  followed  the 
dedication  ceremonies  during  which 
guests  looked  over  the  new  passenger/ 
visitor  areas  and  toured  the  Royal  Viking 
Sky.  a cruise  ship  whose  arrival  that  day 
inaugurated  the  new  facilities. 

Designed  by  Gordon  H.  Chong  & Asso- 
ciates. Inc.,  in  association  with  the  Port’s 
engineering  and  architectural  staff,  and 
built  by  S.J.  Amoroso  Construction  Com- 
pany. the  improvement  project  includes  a 
wholly  new  passenger  and  customs  facil- 
ity. a redesigned  baggage  and  cargo 
area,  and  a refurbished  visitor  entry. 

The  brand  new  area  and  the  refurbished 
section  together  give  San  Francisco  a 
first-rate  steamship  terminal  ...  a fitting 
introduction  to  the  City  for  the  thousands 
of  cruise  passengers  who  look  forward  to 
San  Francisco  as  a port  of  call  or  desti- 
nation. 

Most  of  the  improvements  are  obvious. 
No  new  substructure  was  required  for  the 
Pier  itself  or  for  the  new  construction. 
Even  the  supports  for  the  second  floor, 
built  to  accommodate  the  new  waiting 
rooms,  use  existing  foundations.  The 
Pier's  original  open-beam  ceiling  was  re- 
finished to  expose  the  natural  timbers  and 
inset  with  skylights. 


Stairways  and  ramps  connect  the 
second-floor  waiting  area  with  the  first- 
floor  customs  area.  It  is  here  on  the 
ground  floor  that  passengers  enter  first. 
Departing  passengers  leave  their  bag- 
gage and  check  in.  Arriving  passengers 
must  go  through  customs  on  the  first  floor 


while  those  that  have  come  to  meet  them 
wait  and  "oversee”  the  docking  and  cus- 
toms procedure  from  the  glass-walled 
waiting  rooms  and  galleria  above. 

This  $1.6  million  improvement  project 
was  financed  from  Port  funds,  a portion  of 
which  is  collected  as  a head  tax  on  de- 


barking  and  embarking  passengers. 

While  not  a revenue  producing  facility 
for  the  Port  of  San  Francisco,  the  pas- 
senger terminal  is  a service  to  the  City 
and  the  entire  Bay  Area.  Pier  35  will  now 
give  passengers  a striking  first  and  last 
impression  of  San  Francisco. 


Barber  Blue  Sea  ...  A Closer  Look 

The  M.V.  Barber  Memnon  arrived  at  Pier 
80.  Shed  C,  just  after  dawn. 

On  schedule. 

It  had  been  a smooth  trip  down  from 
Seattle.  The  day  was  unusually  clear  for  a 
June  morning  in  San  Francisco.  By  nine 
o’clock,  the  stevedores  from  California 
Stevedore  and  Ballast  Company  were  un- 
loading pallets  of  coffee  from  Singapore 
while  forklifts  positioned  containers  ready 
for  loading.  By  four  o’clock  that  afternoon, 
the  Memnon  would  be  leaving  for  Panama 
and  Venezuela.  Later,  the  ship  would  call 
the  Gulf  and  East  Coasts,  the  Middle  East 
and  Far  East  before  returning  to  the  West 
Coast  again. 

The  Barber  Memnon  is  one  of  four  Bar- 
ber Blue  Sea  ships  currently  calling  San 
Francisco.  Based  in  Oslo,  Norway,  BBS  is 
a joint  operating  venture  among  three 
major  European  ocean  carriers — Wilhelm 
Wilhelmsen  of  Norway,  Ocean  Transport  & 
Trading  Ltd.  of  England,  and  Brostrom 
Shipping  Co.  of  Sweden. 

Formed  in  1974,  the  company  now  oper- 
ates 1 1 combination  vessels  (like  the  Bar- 
ber Memnon)  and  six  super  carriers,  with 
a total  tonnage  of  432,500  dwt. 

Three  more  super  carriers  are  now  on 
order  from  Hyundai  Corp.  of  Korea,  with 
first  delivery  expected  in  December  1983. 
Like  the  present  super  carriers,  the  new 
ships  will  be  ro/ro  vessels,  but  will  have  a 
2,400-TEU  capacity,  600  more  TEUs  than 
those  now  in  use. 

The  four  combination  vessels  that  serve 


San  Francisco  were  built  boi/. 
and  1979  and  have  a >.i  hdO 

TEUs  with  one  million  cubic  f-  ■ ’ U-.  •.a"y 
they  are  from  75%  to  80%  nont.3:r:"‘ 

Most  of  the  cargo  loaded  m Gu-  Frai-. 
cisco  is  bound  for  Panama  and  Ven  !-j 
according  to  Herbert  A.  Magnuscn.  v. 
president  and  manager  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco office  of  Barber  Steamship  Ln--  >,*■ 
California,  Inc.,  West  Coast  agent  tor  ti-  | 
line.  Primary  cargo  bound  for  Panama  , 
is — pulse  (peas,  beans  and  lentilsj,  I 
canned  goods,  wine,  chemicals,  agncul-  | 
tural  machinery  and  fruit  concentrate. 
Venezuelan  cargo  consists  also  of  pulse, 
canned  goods  and  wine  along  with  mag 
wheel  rims  and  fruit  concentrate. 

Barber  Blue  Sea  has  been  calling  San 
Francisco  since  the  line  began  operation, 
first  at  Pier  48,  then  at  Pier  80  since  1974 

Pier  80  is  geared  specifically  to  handle  . 
combination  container  breakbulk  and 
ro/ro  ships.  The  68.5  acre  facility  has  over 
670,000  square  feet  of  covered  storage 
area,  a container  freight  station,  274 
reefer  outlets  and  two  gantry  container 
cranes,  rail  mounted  to  service  any  of  the 
seven  berths.  A third  crane  will  be  in  oper- 
ation by  early  1983. 

Since  its  founding.  Barber  Blue  Sea  has 
maintained  a basic  strategy  of  mod- 
ernizing and  renewing  its  fleet.  With  the 
introduction  of  the  new  super  carriers  into 
the  service  in  1984,  Barber  Blue  Sea  con- 
tinues this  plan,  making  its  fleet  one  of  the 
world’s  most  modern. 


I 


Maritimas  Argentinas  (ELMA),  Lloyd 
Brasileiro  and  Grancolombiana.  Soon  to 
call  San  Francisco  is  Cia.  Chilena  de 
Navigacion  Interoceanica  S.A.  (CCNI), 
who  recently  signed  an  agreement  with 
the  terminal  operator  and  a stevedoring 
contract.  CCNI  provides  direct  service  to 
Chile. 

During  the  trip,  David  and  Stone  also 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  man- 
agers of  several  of  Delta  Line’s  South 
American  offices,  including  Juan  Mon- 
dello  and  Mogens  Buhl  in  Buenos  Aires 
and  Oswaldo  de  Queiroz  Gumaraes  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Delta,  a U.S.  carrier  whose 
West  Coast  operation  is  headquartered  in 
San  Francisco,  accounts  for  over  half  of 
the  Port's  Latin  America  trade. 

The  South  American  trip  provided  the 
opportunity  to  explain  directly  the  current 
operations  of  each  carrier's  service  in  San 
Francisco,  and  discuss  future  plans  of  the 
company  and  of  the  development  pro- 
gram of  the  Port. 


Seaport  Plan  Nears 
Final  Adoption 

A Seaport  Plan  that  will  affect  the  future 
maritime  terminal  developments  at  the 
Ports  of  San  Francisco,  Benicia,  Rich- 
mond, Oakland,  Encinal  Terminals  and 
Redwood  City  was  adopted  by  the  Sea- 
port Policy  Advisory  Committee  May  19. 
The  Plan  has  now  been  forwarded  to  the 
Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission 
(MTC)  and  the  Bay  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment Commission  (BCDC),  where  it 
is  expected  to  receive  approval  by  late 
October.  At  that  time,  the  Seaport  Plan  will 
become  enforceable. 

Under  the  maritime  terminal  policies  of 
the  Plan,  ports  will  be  required  to  demon- 
strate the  need  for  each  new  major  con- 
tainer terminal  development. 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco’s  Phase  I ex- 
pansion program  at  Piers  94-96  will  be 
one  of  the  first  projects  to  be  submitted  for 
approval  under  the  new  Plan. 

The  purpose  of  having  a seaport  plan  is 
to  insure  the  continuation  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Port  System  as  a major  world 
port  area  and  to  maintain  or  improve  the 
environmental  quality  of  the  Bay,  particu- 
larly as  it  is  impacted  by  major  port 
development. 

With  a dramatic  growth  in  general  cargo 
and  container  movement  forecast  for  the 
Bay  Area,  a policy  affecting  development 
is  essential.  The  Seaport  Policy  Advisory 
Committee,  composed  of  representatives 
from  various  Bay  Area  ports  and  local 
governments,  state  and  federal  agencies, 
and  environmental  and  developmental 
groups,  has  been  involved  over  the  last 
several  years  in  the  formation  of  the  Plan. 


South  American  Trip  Promotes  Port 

Edward  L.  David,  executive  director,  and 
Ronald  L Stone,  director  for  maritime  af- 
fairs, met  with  representatives  of  South 
American-based  carriers  and  shippers 
during  a two-week  trip  in  April  to  Brazil, 
Argentina,  Chile  and  Colombia. 

Latin  America  accounts  for  a significant 
volume  of  business  for  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco.  Last  year,  over  90%  of  South 
American  cargo  entering  the  Bay  Area 


came  to  the  Port.  This,  together  with  Cen- 
tral American  cargo,  made  up  23%  of  the 
Port’s  total  world  trade.  Growth  in  this 
trade  route  rose  31%  from  1980  to  1981, 
with  Peru,  Chile  and  Venezuela  account- 
ing for  the  largest  share  of  this  growth. 

All  carriers  headquartered  in  South 
America  that  provide  service  to  the  Bay 
Area  call  (or  soon  will  call)  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco.  These  are  Empresa  Lineas 


Profiling 

Paul  Paik, 

International  Express  Co. 

‘A  freight  forwarder  is  the  best  bargain  an 
exporter  can  get,"  according  to  Paul  Paik, 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  Customs 
Brokers  and  Freight  Forwarders  Associ- 
ation and  owner  of  International  Express 
Co.,  a major  freight  forwarder  and  cus- 
toms broker  in  San  Francisco. 

By  definition,  a freight  forwarder  ar- 
ranges the  movement  of  cargo,  without 
ever  coming  in  contact  with  it.  Fie  must  be 
an  expert  in  the  three  “R’s" — rates,  routes 
and  regulations,  the  three  “C’s" — carriers, 
customs  and  credit,  and  a few  other  let- 
ters thrown  in. 

“Most  cargo  in  San  Francisco  is  handled 
through  freight  forwarders,"  says  Paik, 
“because  it  could  actually  cost  a lot  more 
for  a person  or  firm  to  do  it  alone.  Not  only 
are  our  services  invaluable  to  small  busi- 
nesses with  small  staffs,  but  what  we  save 
big  wholesalers  more  than  covers  ourfee.” 

And  how  much  are  standard  brokerage 
fees? 

“Nothing’s  standard.  It’s  strictly  free  en- 
terprise,” says  Paik.  ‘Anyone  entering 
export/import  should  talk  with  several 
freight  forwarders  or  customs  brokers  be- 
fore signing  a contract.  Advice  is  free.  We 
give  information  away  for  nothing.” 

Paik,  a native  of  Wyoming,  started  in  the 
freight  forwarding  business  in  1957  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  ladder.  While  he  was 
attending  Woodbury  College  in  Los 


Angeles  studying  business  and  inter- 
national trade,  he  took  a job  as  a messen- 
ger with  a freight  forwarding  firm. 

Fie  arrived  in  San  Francisco  in  1962 
working  for  an  air  freight  company,  Trans 
Air  Services, 

Seven  and  one  half  years  ago,  he 
opened  his  own  business.  International 
Express. 

"We  do  everything.  Ocean  and  air 
freight  forwarding,  customs  clearance,  in- 
surance packing,  export  documentation 
...  we  don’t  want  to  miss  a thing!” 

Paik  has  just  been  elected  to  a second 
term  as  president  of  the  San  Francisco 
Customs  Brokers  and  Freight  Forwarders 


Association,  a position  that  tfr-:-.-  ! 

takes  him  to  Washington.  □.(.- 

“Washington  is  currently  more  ■ : 
cerned  with  customs  enforcei  I —r"  :u-j. 
spection,  and  that’s  the  probi^^i.  TF  . m 
suits  in  fewer  inspectors  Good  ph/-.i-..-.: 
examinations  are  not  being  done  today 
incoming  cargo.  And  exporters  frnrr. 
countries  know  it.  You  can  see  wha?  • 
happen. 

"Understand,  I'm  not  faulting  the  ''  Oai 
customs  people  in  any  way.  We  hav*-  al- 
ways had  excellent  cooperation  i- 
San  Francisco  and  could  not  ask  for  any 
more  from  them.  We  need  each  other.  U S. 
Customs  could  not  function  without  cus- 
toms brokers.” 

Other  concerns  of  the  association  that 
have  recently  taken  Paul  Paik  to  Washing- 
ton are  deregulation  and  the  proposed 
bond  requirement  for  freight  forwarders. 

“On  the  bond  issue,  over  50%  of  freight 
forwarders  would  not  have  been  able  !c 
qualify.  It  could  have  forced  them  out  of 
business.  i 

“San  Francisco  is  a good  export  port  I 

Mainly  because  it's  the  last  port  of  call  j 

outbound.  While  at  the  present  time  the 
Port’s  space  is  limited,  the  maritime  ex- 
pansion plan  just  adopted  will  open  up 
major  development  along  the  Southern 
Waterfront.  : 

“Flowever,  eventually.  I believe  that  all  of 
the  ports  around  the  Bay  will  have  to  get 
together  as  a single  regional  port  in  order 
to  compete  effectively  for  world  trade." 


San  Francisco  Named 
Home  Port  for  New  Holland 
America  Cruise  Ship 

Flolland  America  Cruises  has  selected  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco  as  the  home  base  of 
its  new  luxury  cruise  ship,  the  SS  Nieuw 
Amsterdam,  for  a series  of  16  two-week 
Mexican  cruises  scheduled  to  begin 
October  1983. 

Vincent  A.  Wasik,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  line’s  Travel  and 
Tourism  Group,  made  the  announcement 
at  an  elaborate  buffet  luncheon  June  14 
aboard  the  line’s  flagship,  the  SS  Rot- 
terdam. docked  at  Pier  35,  prior  to  the 
ship’s  departure  on  the  first  of  this  year’s 
Alaska  cruises.  San  Francisco  will  also  be 
the  Rotterdam’s  home  port  through  the 
ship's  summer  cruise  season. 

The  Flolland  America  announcement 
followed  by  only  a few  weeks  the  Port’s 
inauguration  of  its  new  passenger  termi- 
nal at  Pier  35,  a major  factor  in  bringing 
Flolland  America  to  San  Francisco,  ac- 
cording to  Wasik. 

At  the  lunoheon  Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein 


and  Port  Commission  President  Eugene 
Gartland  welcomed  Flolland  America  to 
San  Francisco  and  pledged  the  loyal  sup- 
port of  the  City  and  Port.  Mrs.  Clara  van 
den  Verm,  wife  of  the  line’s  chairman  of 
the  board,  was  presented  the  key  to  the 
City  and  a limited  edition  watercolor  print 
of  the  San  Francisco  skyline. 

The  line’s  commitment  to  San  Francisco 
covers  scheduling  at  least  through 
1985.  During  this  time,  Flolland  America 
calculates  that  it  will  contribute  over 


$40,000,000  to  the  City’s  economy  In  di- 
rect purchases  by  the  cruise  line  and  in 
passenger  expenditures  before  and  after 
cruises. 

The  Nieuw  Amsterdam,  a 32.000-ton 
passenger  ship  which  will  accommodate 
1 .200  cruise  passengers  and  have  a crew 
of  536.  is  now  under  construction  at  the 
famous  Chantiers  de  I'Atlantique  ship- 
yard at  St.  Nazaire.  France,  where  the  old 
French  liners.  Normandie  and  lie  de  f 
France,  were  built. 


Maiden  Call 


jtl  10  tight)  ting  Rutang  and  Zhu  Oi  Hong.  Shanghai  Foreign  Trade  Corp..  Hu 
- 1 Zhang  Cheng.  Shanghai  Foreign  Trade  Corp  and  head  o)  delegation. 


Port  Hosts  Shanghai  Trade  Delegation 


The  Port  o!  San  Francisco  hosted  a recep- 
tir-  May  19  for  a Shanghai  trade  dele- 
gation at  the  new  Pier  35  passenger  ter- 
minal The  Chinese  group  was  in  San 
Frar.iT-isco  several  days  furthering  trade 
relations  between  the  two  cities. 

The  ten-man  delegation  met  with  Mayor 
Dianne  Feinstein  and  representatives 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Chi- 
nese American  Association  of  Commerce 


Plans  are  underway  for  a San  Francisco 
"first"  in  musical  entertainment.  . . . "Sym- 
phony by  the  Bay."  Conductor  Edo  de 
Waart  will  lead  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony this  September  in  a waterfront 
concert  performed  under  a specially- 
constructed  bandshell  on  Ferry  Plaza,  di- 
rectly behind  the  Ferry  Building. 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco  is  sponsoring 
the  concert  in  honor  of  Cyril  Magnin  and 
James  Rudden  for  their  combined  40 
years  with  the  San  Francisco  Port  Com- 
mission. Magnin  was  appointed  to  the 
commission  in  1955  and  served  19  years. 
A commissioner  since  1961,  Rudden  is 
currently  in  his  sixth  term. 

Both  Magnin  and  Rudden  are  past 
presidents  of  the  Commission  and  worked 
together  on  such  projects  as  the  U.S.  Steel 
Building.  Ferry  Port  Plaza,  Fisherman’s 
Wharf  improvements,  regulated  rents, 
maritime  advancements  and  foreign 
trade. 

"Symphony  by  the  Bay"  will  be  free  to 
the  public.  The  Port  hopes  that  the  open- 
air  concert  will  become  an  annual  event. 


and  the  San  Francisco/Shanghai  Friend- 
ship City  Committee. 

Headed  by  Zhang  Cheng,  deputy  man- 
aging director  of  Shanghai  Foreign  Trade 
Corporation,  the  group  included  repre- 
sentatives from  various  Chinese  indus- 
tries including  textiles,  machinery,  and  in- 
dustrial and  chemical  products. 

The  delegation  later  visited  Los  An- 
geles and  New  York. 

Port  People 

Executive  Director  Edward  David  was  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  May  attending  the 
swearing  in  ceremonies  for  Admiral 
James  S.  Gracey  as  the  seventeenth  com- 
mandant of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Admiral 
Gracey  had  previously  headed  the  ser- 
vice's two  largest  commands,  the  Pacific 
Area,  headquartered  in  San  Francisco, 
and  the  Atlantic  Area,  based  in  New  York 
City. 

Ronald  Stone,  director  for  Maritime  Af- 
fairs, is  in  Europe  meeting  with  shippers 
and  carriers.  The  two-week  trip  includes 
stops  in  Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  Gote- 
borg,  Oslo,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and 
London. 

Robert  Ness,  sales  manager,  attended 
the  American  Coffee  Convention  in  Mon- 
terey in  May.  Also  in  May,  Roger  Peters, 
traffic  manager,  participated  in  a series  of 
meetings  and  hearings  on  tariff  changes 
held  in  San  Diego  by  the  California  Asso- 
ciation of  Port  Authorities. 


The  M V.  Access,  a recently  chartered 
Evergreen  Line  ship,  made  its  maiden  call 
at  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  this  June.  The 
600  TEU  vessel  called  at  Pier  96  on- 
loading  cotton,  foodstuffs,  canned  goods 
and  building  materials.  Evergreen  Marine 
Corp.  (California)  Ltd.  is  West  Coast  agent 
for  the  line. 


Finance  Experts  Retained 

Lehman  Brothers  Kuhn  Loeb  Inc.,  a New 
York  investment  banking  firm,  and  Manatt, 
Phelps,  Rothberg  & Tunney,  attorneys  at 
law  in  San  Francisco,  have  been  selected 
by  the  Port  Commission  as  financial  ad- 
visor and  bond  counselor,  respectively,  to 
assist  in  the  program  to  finance  the  Port’s 
major  expansion  and  capital  improve- 
ment plans, 

Lee  K.  Barba  of  Lehman  Brothers  will 
be  the  principal  from  his  firm  working  with 
the  Port.  After  analysing  the  Port's  finan- 
cial picture,  debt  capacity  and  financing 
alternatives,  Lehman  Brothers  will  recom- 
mend a financing  plan  to  the  Port. 

Harold  E.  Roberts,  Jr.  of  Manatt,  Phelps, 
Rothberg  & Tunney  will  be  the  principal 
from  his  firm  whose  work  will  be  to  deter- 
mine the  legal  considerations  in  struc- 
turing the  various  financial  options  of  the 
Port. 
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Promising  Outlook  for 
Trade  with  Asia 
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Mike  Mansfield,  U S.  Ambassador  to  Ja- 
r--!-  has  predicted  that  the  20th  Century 
wii  go  down  in  history  as  the  Century  of 
Asia-  '.vith  the  Orient  exerting  a more 
d''‘>'nant  influence  on  the  world  than 
Europe  Having  spent  the  past  year  and  a 
half  in  Asia.  I would  agree  that  by  all  ap- 
pearances the  last  third  of  the  century  will 
be  Asia's  in  regard  to  economic  growth. 
The  Rod  of  San  Francisco,  with  its  expan- 
sion program,  should  be  able  to  benefit 
•:om  this  growth. 

The  State  of  California  is  a fitting  trading 
partner  for  the  dynamic  Asian  countries, 
representing  as  it  does  the  vigorous 
growth  that  characterizes  the  American 
enterpreneunal  spirit.  Bank  of  America’s 
economists  forecast  that  for  1982  the 
state's  economy  will  experience  negative 
real  growth,  however,  of  1.2  percent,  fol- 
lowed by  positive  real  growth  of  2.9  per- 
cent in  1983.  This  will  roughly  parallel  the 
U.S.  performance.  Asia  presents  a bright- 
er picture — 3.8  percent  growth  in  1982 
and  4.5  percent  in  1983. 

Much  of  the  vigor  of  the  Pacific  Rim 
economies  arises  from  trade  between 
Asia  and  California,  although  the  pace  of 
real  growth  has  slowed  from  the  Seventies 
and  the  even  more  vigorous  Sixties.  Bank 
of  America  projects  an  export  gro\Arth  of 
6.6  percent  for  California  in  1 982  and  1 1 .3 
percent  in  1983.  and  a higher  growth  of 
8.8  percent  and  14.6  percent  for  Asia. 

In  dollar  terms,  exports  flowing  through 
California's  ports  are  projected  to  rise  to 
S37  billion  in  1983.  while  exports  from 
Asian  countries  will  increase  to  $426.6  bil- 


. I - iy  III. should  reach  $38 
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. . -.ijmer  demand,  brought 

' > . -ui.i-.i  of  a middle  class  in 
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!n;.;ke!  onnortunities. 

t U S.  business,  both  the  domestic 
and  overseas  markets  have  become  sub- 
stantially more  competitive  as  this  coun- 
try'r,  natural  advantages  have  receded.  To 
name  a few  of  the  most  fundamental 
changes - 

• The  era  of  cheap  energy  has  passed, 
at  least  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Despite 
a temporary  slowdown  or  reversal  of  world 
energy  prices,  deregulation  of  U.S.  energy 
production  is  bringing  us  up  to  world  mar- 
ket rates. 

• Newly  industrialized  countries,  mainly 
in  Asia,  are  increasingly  competitive  in 
labor-intensive  and  light  industrial  produc- 
tion. 

•Our  heavy-industry  plants  are  older 
and  less  productive  than  those  in  several 
other  countries. 

• Many  of  America’s  natural  resources 
are  becoming  more  expensive  or  unprofit- 
able to  develop. 

• A real  transfer  of  wealth  to  oil- 
exporting  countries  has  taken  place,  and 

• America  is  devoting  more  of  its  man- 
agement and  other  resources  to  service 
industries  than  to  manufacturing. 

These  are  fundamental — not  cycli- 


cal- changes,  and  a growing  number  of 
people  are  beginning  to  accept  the  new 
realities.  A new  generation  of  business 
leaders  is  saying,  "So  be  it.  Let’s  go  on 
from  here."  Existing  organizations  are  be- 
coming leaner  and  more  oriented  toward 
productivity,  quality  and  survival  in  a 
highly  competitive  global  environment. 
While  the  high,  real  cost  of  interest  has 
had  a devastating  effect  on  many  U.S. 
businesses,  the  expense  of  borrowed 
money  has  provided  a major  impetus  for 
the  new  orientation.  In  the  past,  savers 
and  investors  have  subsidized  inflation- 
adjusted  negative  interest  rates  for  bor- 
rowers. Again,  the  trend  toward  real  com- 
pensation for  savers  at  the  expense  of 
borrowers  is  a fundamental,  not  a cyclical, 
change. 

Most  nations  are  looking  to  exports  to 
lead  their  countries  out  of  today’s  eco- 
nomic lethargy.  Over  recent  years,  the 
United  States  through  the  Department  of 
Commerce  also  has  become  a far  more 
visible  export  advocate  than  in  earlier 
years,  when  it  focused  almost  entirely  on 
domestic  business.  During  the  1970s,  the 
share  of  exports  almost  doubled  as  a por- 
tion of  our  GNR  We  now  export  about  20 
percent  of  the  industrial  goods  we  pro- 
duce, for  example. 

Leaving  to  the  politicians  the  resolution 
of  problems  generated  by  high  import  bar- 
riers— as  highlighted  by  current  discus- 
sions between  Japan  and  its  trading  part- 
ners— many  U.S.  exporters  and  potential 
exporters  today  are  methodically  studying 
the  tremendously  successful  techniques 
that  Japan  uses  to  foster  its  own  exports. 
The  basis  for  Japanese  success  is  long- 
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term  commitment  to  each  export  market  a 
company  focuses  on.  Japanese  exporters 
devote  both  the  time  and  the  resources  to 
studying  each  market  and  tailoring  each 
product  to  that  market.  For  instance,  one 
Japanese  exporter,  seeking  to  penetrate 
the  Argentine  market,  has  established  an 
assembly  plant  in  Tierra  del  Fuego.  De- 
veloping the  southern  part  of  the  country 
has  been  an  economic  priority  of  Argen- 


tina in  recent  years.  By  supporting  Argen-  I 
tina’s  national  plans  and  giving  employ-  | 
ment  to  local  residents,  the  Japanese  j 
company  gained  free  entry  of  its  compo-  j 
nents  into  the  country  and  unrestricted  i 
access  of  the  finished  product  to  the  na-  | 
tional  market. 

Market-determined  trade  is  the  lifeblood  | 
of  most  of  the  world  economies.  Worldwide  | 
trade,  which  has  generally  grown  faster  than  : 
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national  economic  expansion  over  the  past 
half  century,  is  indeed  the  engine  capable  of 
catalyzing  economic  growth. 

Exporters,  as  well  as  importers,  nave  a 
vital  stake  in  stemming  the  current  pres- 
sures for  greater  U.S.  protectionism.  To 
use  cotton  as  an  example  of  this  stake,  as 
much  as  70  percent  of  the  U.S.  cotton  ex- 
ports goes  through  California  ports— 
mainly  destined  for  Asia.  If  the  newly  in- 
dustrialized countries  are  not  able  to  sel' 
the  textiles  and  apparel  produced  from 
raw  cotton,  they  cannot  continue  to  import 
the  commodity.  Also,  since  most  of  these 
countries  are  mainly  agrarian,  many  dis- 
placed workers  would  probably  retu-”- 
the  rural  areas  and  produce  subsisterce 
food,  thus  reducing  the  need  for  impo""  jf 
other  California  agricultural  products  Fi 
nally,  sales  of  machinery  and  elect: v^r.i. 
goods— both  heavily  exported  ‘ 
California's  ports,  including  San  F'-.-.- 


cisco's — would  necessarii>  r ■ r::  ■ ed. 
and  stringent  import  r— s-ois  c.*  iid  hs 
applied  as  governments  !c  . • :i 


their  dwindling  foreign  re- 

serves. The  same  c;,  .‘le  would  Huniy  !t;c 
hides  and  shoe  trade  beh*-"'''"  ai"  rr 
and  Korea. 

ProtectiO'’"'i'.:— j !h  ■ qu  ■ U 
answer  to  disloeui:-  ns  du:-  ’c  fcrc-'' 
competition  -does  r.-.t  deal  with  ndenv 
ing  problems.  I ocig-ierm  dec  c .'rr-  i 
have  to  be  made  abc-it 
industries  in  regard  to  nai"  nal  — i : , i 
health,  security.  empF.yr  is . ; - ih- 

sidies,  and  allocation  of  limited  can  *-  r-- 
sources.  Market  forces . produc'  nc 
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the  goods  and  services  offering  natural 
advantages — many  of  which  are  now 
being  produced  in  America,  with  new 
ones  constantly  being  developed. 

There  is  a waiting  market  for  more  U.S. 
exports.  What  is  lacking  is  a substantial 
r-''^fnitment  by  more  producers  to  enter 
the  global  marketplace.  Several  govern- 
ment agencies  are  now  equipped  to  offer 
more  direct  help— especially  in  producing 
highly  targeted  information.  Financial  as- 
sistance also  is  available  through  various 
programs,  and  avenues  exist  to  reduce 
risk  and  tax  liabilities  for  international 
business  transactions. 

There  are  no  substitutes,  however,  for 
personal,  first-hand  knowledge  of  poten- 
tial trading  partners  in  Asia  as  elsewhere. 
Banks  with  Asian  branches,  as  well  as 
government  agencies,  can  be  of  substan- 
tial help  in  many  phases  of  establishing 
contacts  and  relationships  between  trad- 
ing partners.  Once  a few  potential 
partners  have  been  identified,  banks  can 
make  local  credit  and  reliability  checks 


and  arrange  introductions  for  visiting 
businessmen.  The  keys  to  successful  on- 
site visits  are  extensive  planning  and  a 
commitment  to  spend  substantial  time  in 
the  target  countries. 

While  today’s  strong  exchange  value  of 
the  dollar  presents  problems  for  many 
current  exporters,  it  offers  a boon  to  Amer- 
icans traveling  abroad  to  develop  busi- 
ness. The  dollar’s  overvalued  condition 
will  not  last  indefinitely,  any  more  than  its 
undervalued  state  lasted  after  1979.  When 
it  comes,  the  turnaround  will  greatly  help 
exporters— especially  those  who  have  in- 
creased productivity. 

Successful  exporters  and  importers 
have  weathered  many  such  currency  cy- 
cles. Their  commitment  to  international 
business  and  free  trade  is  long-term.  This 
commitment — not  protectionism — is  cen- 
tral to  containing  worldwide  inflation  and 
bringing  prosperity  to  national  economies. 


On  March  5,  1979,  a newly  painted  black 
, and  white  roll-on /roll-off  vessel  sailed  from 
' San  Francisco's  Pier  80  bound  for  the  Far 
East.  It  was  the  first  voyage  of  the  Tyson 
Lykes~ar\6  the  introduction  of  Lykes 
Bros.  Steamship  Co.,  Inc.  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  inauguration  of  this  service  brought 
a well-established  and  respected  Amer- 
ican-flag  carrier  to  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  gave  Lykes  Lines  an  additional 
trade  route.  Although  Lykes  ships  had 
been  operating  in  the  Pacific  and  Far  East 
since  1925,  they  previously  had  sailed 
only  from  New  Orleans  and  other  U.S.  Gulf 
ports.  Today  Lykes  Bros,  operates  a total 
of  46  cargo  vessels  on  trade  routes  cover- 
ing five  continents.  In  the  U.S.,  the  steam- 
ship line  serves  the  West,  Gulf  and  South 
Atlantic  Coasts,  the  Great  Lakes  and  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  Trade  routes  in  addi- 
tion to  the  West  Coast /Far  East  service  are 
from  the  Gulf  to  the  Far  East,  North  Europe 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, South  and  East  Africa  and  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  and  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Lykes,  based  in  New  Orleans,  serves 
San  Francisco  with  two  roll-on /roll-off 
ships  that  sail  between  the  West  Coast 
and  Japan,  Korea  and  Taiwan,  calling  San 
Francisco  every  19  days.  The  Tyson  Lykes 
and  its  “brother”  ship,  the  Charles  Lykes, 
were  built  by  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath, 
Maine,  in  1976  and  operated  as  the  Maine 
and  Nevada  by  State  Steamship  Co.  until 
the  Lykes  charter  began  in  1979. 

Each  vessel  is  19,124  dwt  with  a ca- 
pacity of  almost  two  million  cubic  feet. 
Each  handles  up  to  910  TEUs  of  contain- 
ers. Cargo  can  also  be  driven  directly  into 
the  ships’  holds  over  ramps  which  support 
loads  of  up  to  65  long  tons. 

Pier  80,  designed  to  handle  containers, 
ro/ro  and  combination  cargos,  is  a natural 
for  the  Lykes  ships  whose  diverse  cargos 
have  included  buses,  heavy  machinery 
and  redwood  burls  in  one  shipment. 

The  history  of  Lykes  Lines  dates  to  1900, 
when  the  seven  sons  of  Dr.  Howell  Tyson 
Lykes  began  shipping  cattle  in  a wooden 
schooner  from  Florida  to  Cuba. 

Their  shipping  enterprise  grew  and 
prospered  through  the  years.  In  the  1920s 
Lykes  sales  offices  were  opened  in 
Europe.  In  1933  Lykes  purchased  52  ships 
from  the  Dixie  and  Southern  States  Lines, 
making  the  company  one  of  the  nation’s 
leading  ocean  carriers. 

With  the  passage  of  the  1936  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  Lykes  agreed  to  build  a fleet 
of  new  C-type  vessels.  Twelve  of  these 
vessels  were  delivered  before  the  out- 
break of  World  War  II,  when  the  entire 


Lykes  Lines  . . . 
A Closer  Look 


Lykes  fleet  was  operated  by  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration.  During  the  war  23 
Lykes  ships  were  sunk  and  272  seamen 
lost  their  lives. 

By  1951  Lykes  operated  a fleet  of  54 
C-type  vessels,  all  of  which  had  been  built 
since  1940.  It  was  the  largest  privately 
owned  American-flag  fleet  under  a single 
management. 

During  the  late  1950s,  the  company 
embarked  on  a fleet  replacement  pro- 
gram, and  between  1960  and  1972  re- 
placed its  entire  fleet  with  41  new  ships. 


including  three  Seabee  barge,  container 
and  heavy-lift  vessels. 

The  unique  38,000  dwt  Seabee  ships, 
developed  by  Lykes,  carry  barges  which 
are  lifted  aboard  ship  on  a 2,000-ton- 
capacity  submersible  elevator.  They  carry 
several  hundred  containers  on  their  top 
decks.  Special  flat-deck  barges  transport 
heavy  lifts,  and  temperature-controlled 
chill  barges  carry  citrus  and  other  pro- 
duce. (The  chill  barges  have  even  carried 
California  citrus  to  Northern  Europe.) 

Lykes'  West  Coast /Far  East  service  is 


based  in  San  Francisco  at  320  California 
Street.  Its  sales  staff  here  covers  Califor- 
nia, Nevada  and  Utah.  Other  West  Coast 
offices  are  in  Long  Beach  and  Portland 
Key  division  personnel  include  Gerard 
Doyle,  trans-Pacific  service;  Denis  B Di- 
neen.  Gulf  services  in  Northern  California. 
Robert  E.  Collins,  Gulf  services.  Southern 
California,  and  Edward  R.  Berti.  Gulf  ser- 
vices, Southern  California. 


James  R.  Herman 
President,  ILWU 


. - R M- ---lan  IS  a no-nonsense. 

■ ■ • • ^-..css  type  of  man. 

n ’ s jggests  that  he  would  be  a 
’ r-7  i , Of  a ■ofmidable  foe.  In  his 
- ■ -t  ■ osident  of  the  powerful  Inter- 

Longshoremen  s and  Warehouse- 
: n-i  , he  can  be.  and  is,  both. 

Seated  behind  the  desk  m his  comfort- 
er r-  warmly -lit  office  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
!h  . .VL  Building  at  Franklin  and  Geary, 
-J-  ' 0-'  IS  reluctant  to  talk  about  himself, 
; ' C-t  about  the  union  or  the  labor 

m.-.cment  Actually,  they  are  almost  the 
same  thing.  Herman,  now  57,  has  been  a 
■T»ember  of.  and  active  in,  trade  unions 
since  he  was  a teenager.  At  the  age  of  1 7 
he  went  to  sea  as  a cook,  later  becoming  a 
representative  for  the  National  Union  of 
Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards. 

Prior  to  going  to  work  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco waterfront  in  1956,  Herman  worked 
as  a warehouseman  here.  In  1960  he  was 
elected  vice-president  of  ILWU  Ship 
Clerks’  Local  34,  A year  later  he  was 
elected  president  of  that  local,  a position 
to  which  he  continued  to  be  reelected  until 
his  election  as  international  president  of 
the  ILWU  in  July  1977. 

Herman  is  only  the  second  international 
president  in  ILWU  history:  his  election  fol- 
lowing the  retirement  of  Harry  Bridges. 
(Bridges  served  as  San  Francisco  port 
commissioner  for  1 1 years.) 

He  also  has  been  a member  of  the  ILWU 
International  Executive  Board  since  1969 
and  a member  of  the  Longshore  Industry 
Negotiation  Committee  continuously  since 
1962.  Due  in  no  small  part  to  his  negotiat- 
ing ski",  he  has  been  called  one  of  the 
sharpest  labor  leaders  on  the  West  Coast, 
* not  the  country. 

Founded  in  1937,  the  ILWU  has  approx- 
imately 65.000  members  within  about  80 
locals,  and  covers  the  western  coasts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  plus 


tL:.-..:  . mu; u i i idm  I Oake  Up  Only 

;. .-li  . -.ii  uiiion  mc-viL-.  ’bhip 

t- ^ .ir.,1  ^ ..a  t-  .i!  union’s 

; ■ ..t , > -'dll It)  It*  lifiman 

: . i.,j  lauoi  IS  not  employed  di- 
Vy  t/,  •“  ” * ' Mn  Francisco,  but  by 

operalois  ihal  are  tenants  of 

Out  loie  with  regard  to  the  Port  is  sup- 
i _ ;...  s..v,s  Herman  We  have  a con- 
j tiiiiiing  inlea-st  in  what  is  going  on  down  at 
I i!:i‘  Port  Its  plans  its  viability.  We 
si.wL.id  be.  and  are,  involved.  Maybe  we 
siiniiicj  be  more  involved." 

Herman  himself  has  no  maximum  day. 
He  travel?-,  a great  deal  up  and  down  the 
i-oast.  back  and  forth  to  Hawaii.  An 
upcoming  trip  will  also  include  a stop  in 
Australia  to  attend  a meeting  of  the  Water- 
side Workers  Federation,  that  country's 
longshoremen's  union. 

’’This  isn’t  a 9-to-5  job,"  says  Herman, 
"but  a movement.  I put  in  whatever  time  is 
needed  . . . wherever  it  is  needed  ...  to 
get  the  job  done." 

At  the  present  time,  the  job  concerns 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  times.  In 
Hawaii,  where  agriculture  and  hotel  work- 
ers are  members  of  the  ILWU,  he  is  con- 
. cerned  with  acreage  being  taken  out  of 
production  and  a slump  in  tourism.  On  the 
West  Coast,  the  longshoremen’s  carefully 
negotiated  contract  has  insulation  fea- 
tures to  diminish  the  impact  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

And  what  about  his  own  job  security 
and  the  continuing  role  of  labor  unions? 

"Employers,  as  a group,  have  proved 
their  inability  to  deal  fairly  with  workers  un- 
less the  workers  are  united  in  a union.  I 
see  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  will 
change." 


I Marketing  Trip  to  Headquarters  of 
European-based  Carriers 

' During  a marketing  trip  in  June  to  Northern 
Europe,  Ronald  Stone,  director  of  Maritime 
Affairs,  visited  the  headquarters  of  eleven 
carriers,  both  users  and  potential  users  of 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco,  as  part  of  the 
Port’s  new  aggressive  marketing  program. 

Reinforcing  San  Francisco’s  competit- 
ive position.  Stone  discussed  with  key  of- 
ficials of  each  carrier  the  company’s  future 
plans  and  how  the  Port  can  satisfy  these 
needs. 

The  16-day  trip  also  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity to  describe  the  Port’s  major  devel- 
opment plans  for  the  expansion  of  con- 
tainer and  combination  cargo-handling 
capabilities,  and  construction  of  railroad 
intermodal  facilities  that  will  give  the  Port  a 
significant  advance  in  landbridge  service. 

Countries  visited  were  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Germany  Holland  and  England. 


Concert  to  Honor 
Rudden  and  Magnin 


What  better  setting  for  the  sounds  of 
Handel’s  Wafer  Music,  the  romance  of 
Tchaikovsky’s  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  the 
drama  of  Ravel’s  Bolero,  than  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  at  twilight? 

A waterfront  concert  will  be  performed 
by  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  con- 
ducted by  Music  Director  Edo  de  Waart,  at 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco  September  9. 
“Symphony  at  the  Port”  is  being  sponsored 
by  the  San  Francisco  Port  Commission  in 
honor  of  Cyril  Magnin  and  James  Rudden 
for  their  combined  40  years  on  the  Com- 
mission. As  recognition  for  the  dedicated 
service  of  these  two  prominent  San  Fran- 
ciscans, the  Port  is  extending  this  gift  of 
music  to  the  people  of  the  City  and  its 
visitors. 

The  open-air  concert  will  take  place  at 
6:30  p.m.  on  Ferry  Plaza,  directly  behind 
the  Ferry  Building.  Musical  selections  for 
the  evening,  in  addition  to  Water  Music, 
Romeo  and  Juliet  and  Bolero,  will  be  Ber- 


Even  while  the  finishing  touches  are  being  added  on  the  construction  of  the  Waterfront  Promenade  south  of  the  Ferry  Building.  San 
Franciscans  are  discovering  that  it’s  a great  place  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  and  the  view. 


lioz’  Symphonie  Fantastique  (4th  and  5th  I and  tickets  may  be  obtained  through  the 
movements)  and  Le  Corsa/r  (overture).  Symphony  Box  Office,  (415)  431-5400. 

Free  seating  is  available  for  3000  people,  1 Several  restaurants  and  bars  in  the  area  will 


i 

I 

I 


celebrate  the  event  with  Happy  Hcvs  r 
suppers,  and  pre-  and  pc-;  • ■ r ■■ -?ft  dir 
ners. 

“Symphony  at  the  Ftort"  is  supported  r . 
Port  funds  and  contributions  th 
Shaklee  Corporation,  Chevron  U S A 
Crowley  Maritime  Company  Pac.f.o 
phone  Company  and  Cc'^'”’--r'"!'  De-.: 
opment  Corporation. 


Port  Goes  to  the  Fair 

An  illuminated  display  u' --  t i 

showing  the  Port's  far  : -.r 
by  the  Port  of  San  Fro"^'-"  ' r.‘  C'  . 

nual  San  Frai'ui.-.v-o  Fai-  = ■:  ur,  , i 
June  25-27  at  tu-.-  n ■ 5 . ..-’.: 
Center. 

The  state's  first  in.ar  far  ; -r: 
60.000  v!st r 
bi.c”  --  spo-  red  u.  lah-r  ■ ; i.‘ir  r r, 

goveuruent  -.j  ■ 

h.rods  small r,  ;.  ■ 


Fi  . ■ . and  t!:!-  i:entral  Pacilic  and  Mi- 

. I v :aiiing  San  Francisco  every  42 
days  F>v.7:.i.  2 will  also  serve  Long 
Be  ;ii 

A iiiVi;  -'  '.c.  . M this  trade  route,  the 
. t n s.  7 i.as  the  carrying  capacity  lor  dry 
and  tied  containers,  breakbulk  and 

geiiOfal  cargo,  as  well  as  deep  tank  space 
to.  liquid  bulk,  and  the  capability  to  handle 
!•=  .;,y  !;!t irgos  ol  up  to  80  long  tons. 


Principal  cargo  inbound  to  San  Fran- 
cisco was  coconuts,  coconut  oil,  coconut 
husk  and  banana  fiber.  Outgoing  cargo  in- 
cluded frozen  meat  and  food  products, 
lumber,  plywood  and  building  materials. 

■ Joining  Evergreen  Line's  recently  re- 
established service  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Far  East,  the  M.\J.  Accord 
made  its  maiden  call  at  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  in  late  June.  The  addition  of  the 
Accord,  under  charter  to  Evergreen,  in- 
creases the  number  of  ships  in  the  service 
to  six. 

The  600  TEU  vessel  docked  at  Pier  96 
discharging  furniture,  textiles,  electrical 
goods  and  toys.  Principal  outbound  cargo 
was  building  materials. 

The  Taiwan-based  line  calls  San  Fran- 
cisco every  six  days,  providing  full  con- 
tainer service  to  Japan,  Taiwan,  Korea  and 
Hong  Kong,  and  feeder  service  to 
Bangkok,  the  Philippines  and  Singapore. 

Evergreen  Marine  Corporation  (Califor- 
nia) Ltd.  is  West  Coast  general  agent  for  the 
Evergreen  line. 

■ China  Ocean  Shipping  Company  intro- 
duced the  first  fully-cellular  container  ship 
to  its  regular  China /West  Coast  service 
with  the  arrival  of  the  M.V.  E Cheng  at  San 
Francisco  in  July. 

Built  in  1978,  the  17,000  dwt  vessel  re- 
places the  smaller  ro/ro  ship,  M.V.  Zhi 
Jiang  Kou.  The  E Cheng  carries  685  TEUs, 
increasing  the  container  capacity  by  252 
TEUs. 

Cargo  discharged  in  San  Francisco  in- 
cluded nuts,  bolts,  porcelain  goods, 
mushrooms  and  honey.  Outbound  cargo 
consisted  of  tallow,  resins,  hides  and  1300 
containerized  bales  of  cotton. 

The  E Cheng  is  the  fourth  ship  in  the 
semi-monthly  service  to  and  from  Shan- 
ghai and  Tientsin. 

Agents  for  the  line  are  CALCO  Ship 
Agency  Inc.  and  Norton  Lilly. 
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Customs  Service 
Active  in 
San  Francisco 
Despite  Office  Closure 


By  William  von  Raab 
Commissioner 

United  Slates  Customs  Service 
Department  of  the  Treasury 


In  the  past,  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  was 
always  a center  of  activity  for  the  Customs 
Service.  Today  is  no  different.  The  Silicon 
Valley,  not  far  from  there,  is  the  heart  of  the 
semi-conductor  industry,  and  a primary 
espionage  target  for  hostile  nations.  In 
addition,  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  itself  is 
extremely  important  today  as  a key  gate- 
way for  commercial  traffic  both  to  and 
from  the  East  Coast.  San  Francisco  is  a 
vital  link  to  both  international  trade  and  our 
national  security. 

To  help  protect  American  technology, 
the  Customs  Service  began  a program 
last  October  called  Operation  Exodus. 
Operation  Exodus  is  our  answer  to  the 
Reagan  Administration’s  call  for  a curb  of 
the  illegal  flow  of  strategic  technology 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  countries  of  the  Eastern  Bloc. 
Nowhere  are  these  efforts  more  concen- 
trated than  in  the  Northern  California  area. 

From  its  inception  in  October  1981 
through  August  of  this  year.  Operation 
Exodus  has  resulted  in  a total  of  668  sei- 
zures valued  at  more  than  $52.6  million. 

The  operation  is  attracting  media  atten- 
tion throughout  the  country.  We  have  es- 
tablished an  Exodus  Command  Center  at 


, headquarters  in  Washington  to 

. .-jrdinat=  activities  between  Customs 
field  onices  and  the  Commerce  and  State 
Departments  regarding  export  licensing 
requirements  to  Exodus  task  force  teams 
at  key  ports  like  San  Francisco.  Customs 
personnel  detailed  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  assist  in  responding  to  in- 
quiries from  the  field.  As  a result,  the  re- 
sponding time  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment in  determining  whether  a shipment 
should  be  seized  has  been  reduced  from 
a pre-Exodus  average  of  approximately 
15  days  to  a current  average  of  2 days. 

We  have  been  targeting  the  procure- 
ment efforts  of  prescribed  countries,  seiz- 
ing illegal  shipments,  and  prosecuting  vio- 
lators. Through  the  efforts  of  our  Exodus 
teams,  we  expect  to  stem  this  threat  to  our 
national  security  and  industrial  superiority, 
particularly  on  the  West  Coast. 

Working  in  these  teams.  Customs  of- 
ficers review  export  documents,  identify 
critical  cargo,  and  conduct  export 
searches  of  suspect  shipments  daily. 
Questions  on  licensing  requirements  are 
referred  immediately  to  an  Exodus  Com- 
mand Center  in  Washington  D.C. 

San  Francisco  has  been  a prominent 
participant  in  Operation  Exodus.  Since 
October  1,  1981,  more  than  80  seizures 
have  been  made  by  the  Exodus  teams  in 
San  Francisco.  Recently,  a businessman 
attempted  to  export  $34,000  worth  of  inte- 
grated circuits  from  the  San  Francisco  air- 
port. Although  he  alleged  the  value  was 
under  $500  and  the  destination  of  the  cir- 
cuits was  France,  a search  of  the  mer- 
chandise turned  up  paperwork  showing 
the  shipment  was  to  be  diverted  to  South 
America.  The  shipment  was  seized  and 
the  businessman  is  currently  under  inves- 
tigation. In  August,  the  teams  seized  a jet 
engine  test  stand  facility,  valued  at 
$232,878,  destined  for  a Far  East  country. 

The  San  Francisco  Office  of  Investiga- 
tions is  very  familiar  with  Soviet  attempts  to 
acquire  Western  technology.  In  the  late 
1970s,  Customs  stopped  an  attempt  by 
I.  I.  Industries  of  Sunnyvale,  California  to 
divert  semiconductor  producing  equip- 
ment to  the  Soviet  Bloc.  The  corporation 
and  its  president  were  subsequently  con- 
victed of  violating  U.S.  export  control  laws. 

In  a recent  investigation,  a local  Califor- 
nia corporation  attempted  to  purchase 
1,000  INTEL  electronic  integrated  circuits, 
at  a fraction  of  their  cost,  and  ship  them  to 
West  Germany  where  it  was  suspected 
they  would  be  diverted  to  the  Soviet  Bloc. 

Other  Customs  enforcement  efforts  in 
response  to  the  President’s  appeal  for  “a 
border  policy  that  will  improve  the  detec- 
tion and  interception  of  illegal  narcotics 
imports,”  are  leading  to  new  concepts  in 
inspectional  procedures.  These  will  insure 
expeditious  handling  of  the  majority  of  in- 
coming passengers  at  San  Francisco  In- 
ternational and  other  high-volume  gate- 


ways, while  enabling  us  to  fulfill  our  prime 
responsibility  of  protecting  America's  citi- 
zens, its  commerce  and  its  security. 

In  the  area  of  cargo  processing,  we  are 
looking  toward  new  ways  to  streamline 
processing  through  automation.  Two  con- 
cepts we  have  introduced  use  real-time 
systems  to  the  advantage  of  the  importing 
public. 

Under  the  Automated  Vessel  Manifest 
Inventory  Control  System,  carriers  provide 
Customs  with  access  to  their  automated 
inventory  systems,  which  results  in  a di- 
rect exchange  of  pertinent  information. 
The  system  tested  has  resulted  in  produc- 
tivity increases  for  both  the  cargo  carriers 
and  Customs,  and  has  considerably  re- 
duced processing  time  for  containerized 


Tom  linger  verifies  contents  of  incoming  container  cargo. 


cargo  at  West  Coast  ports  from  2 hours 
per  shipment  to  less  than  25  minutes — 
one  sixth  of  the  time. 

A new  automated  In-Bond  system  de- 
veloped by  Customs  links  some  170  Cus- 
toms ports.  The  system  is  designed  to 
eliminate  procedural  problems  and,  when 
fully  implemented,  should  result  in  a 50 
percent  reduction  in  Customs  requests  to 
carriers  for  a resolution  of  problems. 

This  new  program  will  cut  down  Cus- 
toms manpower  requirements  signifi- 
cantly, and  provide  more  effective  control 
over  imported  merchandise  to  be 
transported  and  exported  in-bond. 

Also  in  line  with  our  need  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  Customs  Service  without  cut- 
ting back  on  our  essential  services  to  the 


American  people  is  the  consolidation  of 
Customs  regional  offices  which  necessi- 
tates the  closing  of  the  San  Francisco  Re- 
gional Headquarters  office. 

The  consolidation  of  Customs  regional 
offices  is  essential  to  ensure  maximum 
operational  staffing  at  the  district  and  port 
levels.  We  have  taken  great  pains  to  en- 
sure that  our  regional  consolidation  is  ac- 
complished with  no  inconvenience  for 
those  whom  we  serve  in  the  San  Francisco 
area,  and  we  anticipate  that  there  will  be 
no  negative  impact  on  the  progress  of  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco.  To  ensure  this,  we 
are  moving  the  import  entry  and  drawback 
liquidation  functions  to  our  District  office. 

The  functions  that  have  a direct  impact 
on  port  dealings— inspection  of  cargo. 


collection  of  duties,  and  cias-' ' • a:-; 
appraisement  of  .mported 
dise— will  continue  to  be  handled  i _ 
District  and  Port  offices  as  t^cy  ^ 
ways  been.  Inspectors.  Import  Sp  “ -r 
Special  Agents  and  other  - . Ser- 

vice employees  who  are  the  vanguard  o? 
our  operational  activities  will  remain  m San 
Francisco. 

Looking  to  the  future,  I see  a co'-'-  ued 
close  working  relationship  between  the 
Customs  Service  and  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco.  Even  with  the  closing  of  the  re- 
gional headquarters  office.  Customs  ac- 
tivities are  on  the  rise,  and  it  appears  that 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco  will  remain,  as 
ever,  a hub  of  activity  for  the  United  States 
Customs  Service. 


Port  Acts  to  Secure  Bethlehem 
Steel  Shipyard 

Pot!  ( -orr, mission  this 
>.-ruie  for  the  City 
..  • ' i 'll -pe<ty  owned  by 
."  'i-:-  Cnrnnrntion.  and  at  the 

1 ' • v'ontinuation  as  a 

. r . ‘ : ...  I-  yard  ■r'r  the  next  30  years. 

A ■ ' I - 'I  the  C:iy  and  County  of  San 

■ M - ' li.o  Commission  executed  a 

r v-..-  - j -r;  .-.f  Understanding  among  it- 

Bct‘'chem  Steel  Corporation  and 
Shipyards  Corporation  that  provides 

■ ' the  sale  by  Bethlehem  of  40  acres  of 
•eal  p‘operty  including  land,  piers  and 
hnilaipp;-  to  the  Port  for  $1,  and  for  the 
-ole  c-r  the  cranes,  drydocks.  machinery 
and  all  equipment  to  Todd  for  $14  million. 

"ne  Port  would  give  Todd  a 30-year 
lease  on  the  land  and  buildings  at  a rental 
cnarge  of  10%  of  its  appraised  value.  In 
addiho"-.  Todd  would  invest  a minimum  of 
$10  mi  lion  in  capital  improvements  during 
the  first  i've  years  and  spend  $1 .5  million 
annually  for  maintenance  and  repair. 

In  addition  to  the  40  acres  owned  by  the 
shipyard.  Bethlehem  leases  from  the  Port 
17  acres  of  tidal  land.  This  lease,  exe- 
I cuted  in  1969.  includes  a clause  giving 
I the  Port  a right  of  first  refusal  should 
Bethlehem  desire  to  sell  all  or  any  part  of 
! Its  property  that  is  contiguous  to  the  prop- 
erty leased  from  the  Port.  The  Port  chose 
tc  exercise  this  right  when  Bethlehem 
notified  the  Commission  on  July  30  of  its 
to  sell  the  property  to  Todd. 

Besides  continuing  to  operate  the  prop- 
erty as  a ship  repair  facility  and  expanding 
employment  opportunities  in  the  industry, 
Todd  would  establish  a job  training  pro- 
gram for  shipyard  workers. 

The  unamimous  action  by  the  Commis- 
sion was  the  result  of  intensive  negotia- 
tions spearheaded  by  Commission  Presi- 
dent Eugene  L.  Gartland  and  City  Attorney 
George  Agnost,  following  the  announce- 
ment by  Bethlehem  of  its  intention  to  sell 
the  shipyard  property. 

Under  the  terms  outlined  in  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding,  the  Port 
would  secure  this  important  40-acre  par- 


cel of  land  adjacent  to  Port  property  with- 
out having  to  strip  itself  of  current  assets, 
and  could  continue  to  move  forward  on 
the  maritime  expansion  and  capital  im- 
provement program  already  underway.  In 
addition,  the  entire  property  could  contri- 
bute a substantial  increase  in  revenue  to 
the  Port. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  estab- 
lished its  shipyard  at  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1906  as  one  of  the  City’s  first 
heavy  industries.  With  revenues  decreas- 
ing, the  company  was  forced  to  abandon 
this  historic  facility  as  well  as  its  three  East 
Coast  repair  yards  in  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts; Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  and 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  Yards  in  Sparrows 
Point,  Maryland,  and  Beaumont,  Texas, 
will  continue  operation  as  new  construc- 
tion facilities. 


Paper  Carrier  Brings  New  Service 
to  San  Francisco 

The  M.S.  Ferncroft,  a new  generation  of 
paper  carrier,  made  its  maiden  call  at  San 
Francisco  in  August,  inaugurating  a new 
service  for  the  Port  of  San  Francisco. 

Built  in  Norway,  the  428-foot,  5,630-dwt 
vessel  left  the  shipyard  in  June,  and  under 
a 12-year  charter  to  paper  manufacturer 
British  Columbia  Forest  Products,  is 
scheduled  to  make  approximately  15  trips 
a year  from  Crofton,  British  Columbia,  to 
San  Francisco. 

Calling  at  Pier  50,  the  Ferncroft  is  ex- 
pected to  discharge  an  average  of  4,000 
tons  of  newsprint  per  voyage,  according 
to  Frank  L.  Drews,  operations  manager  for 
Crofton  Paper  Company,  Inc.,  sales 
agents  for  BCFP.  The  ship  will  make  sepa- 
rate voyages  to  Los  Angeles. 

Marine  Terminals  Corporation  will  han- 
dle the  stevedoring  and  terminal  opera- 
tions at  Pier  50. 

A unique  feature  of  this  ship  is  the  au- 
tomated loading  and  unloading  system. 
The  rolls  of  newsprint  are  transported  be- 
tween the  ship’s  hold  and  the  dock  au- 
tomatically by  an  elevator  and  conveyor 


system,  a method  aimed  at  reducing 
transport  and  handling  damage.  While  ij 
ships  using  automated  paper  handling  of  I 
this  type  are  in  servioe  now  in  Australia,  ' 
Soandanavia  and  on  the  U.S.  East  Coast, 
the  Ferncroft  employs  a more  sophisti- 
cated version  and  is  the  first  ship  of  its  I 
kind  on  the  West  Coast. 

Newsprint  is  a major  import  oommodity 
of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco,  that  last  year 
handled  over  95%  of  all  newsprint 
shipped  into  the  Bay  Area. 


Music  lovers  filled  Ferry  Plaza  to  hear  the  San 
Francisco  in  honor  of  Cyril  Magnin  and  James 


! 


0 Symphony  in  the  first  Symphony  at  the  Port,  a concert  sponsored  by  the  Port  of  San 
for  their  service  to  the  Port  Commission. 


U.S.-Flag  Ship  Honored  During 
First  Transpacific  Cruise 

When  American  Hawaii  Cruises'  SS  Inde- 
pendence docked  at  the  Pier  35  I 
Passenger  Terminal,  August  21,  Mayor  | 
Dianne  Feinstein  was  waiting  with  the  key  | 
to  the  City.  The  presentation,  made  on  the 
ship’s  Upper  Deck,  was  in  recognition  and  ■ 
support  of  U.S.-flag  cruise  ships,  an  en- 
dangered species. 

The  Independence  and  sistership  Con-  , 
stitution  are  the  only  U.S.-flag  all-passen-  , 
ger  ships  in  operation  today.  They  cruise  i 
the  Hawaiian  islands  out  of  Honolulu  on  a 
year-round  basis,  a service  inaugurated 
by  the  Independence  in  June  1980. 

Departing  from  the  regular  seven-day  is- 
land cruise  schedule,  the  Independei'-'e 
began  this  special  trans-Pacific  cruise  i" 
mid-August  making  calls  at  Los  Angeles. 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle  before  return- 
ing to  Honolulu,  a round  trip  of  15  days. 
This  was  the  first  U.S.-flag  cruise  ship  * ' 
call  San  Francisco  since  the  retirement  of 
the  Monterey  and  Mariposa  in  1978. 

According  to  David  R.  Stollmeyer,  pres- 
ident of  American  Hawaii  Cruises,  this  was 
a ''trial  voyage"  and  repeats  of  the  trans- 
I Pacific  sailing  will  be  scheduled  accord- 
I ing  to  market  demand. 

American  through  and  through,  the 
30.000-ton  Independence  and  Constitu- 
tion were  built  in  Quincy,  Massachusetts  m 
I 1951  for  American  Export  Lines.  Tne  ships 
j carry  750  and  800  passengers,  re- 
spectively, and  employ  an  American  crev. 

I of  300  and  340. 


Profiling 


John  H.  Jacobs 
Executive  Director 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

',—1 H Jacobs  has  been  execu- 
: -t  ’.'ll  of  the  San  Francisco 
rh.i  ■ ■ f'  ■nmerce  for  less  than  a 
appears  to  be  completely  "at 
: ‘iis  ;Db.  And  understandably, 
r'  ..  ; f...o  a public  agency,  operated  a 

; • business  and  worked  in  the 
F i ■ Service,  he  is  well  prepared  to 
deal  v.“-  “-e  public,  private  and  interna- 
?::;-iai  concerns  that  form  the  core  of 
Chamber  activities. 

Employed  by  the  San  Francisco  Plan- 
oing  and  Urban  Research  Association 
(SPUR)  Since  1966,  and  its  executive  di- 
rector since  1968.  Jacobs  knows  San 
Francisco  well  and  is  familiar  with  both  the 
private  and  government  scenes. 

Toe  Chamber  and  SPUR  are  a little  dif- 
ferent. but  not  a great  deal.  SPUR  is  a little 
more  planning  and  research  oriented.  At 
the  Chamber  we  do  research  to  support 
the  practical  application  of  our  position. 
You  might  say  that  the  Chamber  is  a little 
more  hands  on." 

Born  and  raised  in  Merchantville,  New 
Jersey,  a Philadelphia  suburb,  Jacobs 
was  in  the  parachute  infantry  during  World 
War  II.  After  graduating  from  New  Mexico 
State  College  with  a degree  in  economics, 
he  got  a job  in  the  Foreign  Service,  spend- 
ing three  years  in  London  and  Paris  at- 
tached to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  NATO. 

Moving  from  the  international  scene  to 
private  business,  he  ran  a plastics  factory 
for  four  years  and  then  moved  to  the  pub- 
lic sector  as  deputy  director  and  then  di- 
rector of  the  Stockton  Redevelopment 
Agency,  a position  he  held  until  he  joined 
SPUR. 

"My  life  has  been  totally  unplanned,  but 
none  of  my  experiences  have  been 
wasted. 

The  Chamber,  whose  membership  now 
totals  4.930  individuals  representing  2,465 
corporations  or  businesses,  is  a highly  ac- 


vjiiju,  .;  ,.1,1...  woiking  primarily  through 
. - iij.iS  ief!t-ct  the  interests  of  the 

HU  I r‘.  r;.‘.,v,.vn::rcs  include  Gov- 
:•!  i.i.r>ntal  Alf.^ir?^.  City  Planning,  Interna- 
ii>Mt  ■ VvJ:id  Tf.ade  Economic  Develop- 
Micnt.  -:ndei  which  the  Port  is  included, 
and  :!..»ny  molt*  Activities  and  services 
V tn  range  from  a recent  49er  Kickoff  Lun- 

V r,  T.-i  providing  small  businesses  with 
iiian.*gorial  knowledge  at  a cost  they  can 
afford,  or  from  issuing  Import/Export  Bul- 
letins to  the  successful  Wednesday  night 
Business  Forum  m which  a panel  of  four  to 
five  personnel  officers  teach  people  how 
to  get  a job. 

The  principle  purpose  of  the  Chamber, 
according  to  Jacobs,  is  to  maintain  San 
Francisco  as  a competitive  place  in  which 
to  do  business,  and  a good  place  in  which 
to  live. 

"Right  now  because  of  the  shortage  of 
land  here.  San  Francisco  has  become  a 
high  cost  place  to  do  business.  We  as- 
sume that  because  San  Francisco  is  so 
wonderful,  businesses  will  pay  a premium 
to  do  business  here.  The  question  we're 
trying  to  answer  is  how  much  of  a pre- 
mium. We've  seen  a disturbing  trend, 
which  may  be  only  temporary,  in  the 
movement  of  the  "back  rooms"  of  corpo- 
rations from  San  Francisco  to  areas  of 
cheaper  rents  and  lower  taxes.  But  with 
more  office  space  becoming  empty  as  a 
consequence  and  rents  coming  down, 
and  with  the  Supreme  Court  decision  al- 
lowing other  competing  cities  to  raise 
business  taxes  without  a vote  of  the  pub- 
lic, who  knows  what's  going  to  happen 
here  and  in  the  suburban  cities." 

Concerning  the  current  activities  of  the 
Port,  Jacobs  is  enthusiastic. 

"The  Bethlehem /Todd  deal  was  a good 
move  for  the  Port.  It  will  mean  more  in- 
come to  the  Port  and  that  will  mean  that 
the  Port  could  develop  its  own  facilities  . . . 
bringing  more  taxes,  more  revenue  and 
more  jobs  to  San  Francisco.  We  find  the 
management  of  the  Port  now  is  very  pro- 
fessional. The  Commission  under  Eugene 
Gartland  is  sensibly  aggressive  and  trying 
to  serve  the  City.  We're  happy  to  be  a 
support  to  them." 

Presently  the  Chamber  is  preparing  . . . 
both  for  and  with  the  City  ...  a strategic 
plan  examining  economic  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  "We  have  identified  the 
problem  areas — housing,  transportation, 
jobs,  business  opportunities  and  city  fi- 
nance. Now  we  must  devise  solutions  to 
resolve  the  problems,  using  the  kit  of  tools 
the  City  possesses." 

The  major  challenge  for  the  Chamber 
will  be  probably  political,  according  to 
Jacobs.  "I  don't  mean  political  in  a parti- 
san sense,  but  somehow  we  must  provide 
the  educational  base  for  the  general  pub- 
lic that  will  enable  elected  officials  to  make 
the  right  decisions  and  still  get  elected  or 
reelected.  The  officials  know  what's  good 


for  the  City  and  what  isn't,  but  are  afraid 
the  public  will  not  support  them  if  their  de- 
cisions are  pro-economic." 

The  Chamber,  though  closely  con- 
cerned with  government  affairs,  is  not  a 
rubber  stamp  for  city  government. 
Jacobs,  together  with  Chamber  members, 
meets  often  with  the  Mayor  and  members 
of  her  staff. 

"We  have  some  very  frank  discussions. 
There  are  points  of  disagreement ...  But  I 
trust  we  have  been  able  to  disagree  with- 
out being  disagreeable." 


Shanghai  and  Osaka  Join  San 
Francisco  for  Three-Port 
Conference 

A trilateral  conference  of  Pacific  Rim  ports 
was  held  in  San  Francisco  September 
20-24  when  representatives  from  the 
ports  of  Shanghai,  China,  and  Osaka,  Ja- 
pan, joined  with  Port  of  San  Francisco  offi- 
cials to  discuss  the  improvement  of  trade 
and  cargo  flow  between  the  three  ports. 

The  delegations  from  Shanghai  and 
Osaka  also  included  representatives  of 
shipping  lines,  freight  forwarders  and 
shippers,  a cross-section  of  each  coun- 
try's shipping  industry. 

The  4V'2-day  conference  took  place  in 
the  new  facilities  at  the  Port's  Pier  35 
Passenger  Terminal. 

An  open-to-the-public  session  was  held 
on  the  second  day,  attracting  the  partici- 
pation of  numerous  members  of  the  local 
shipping  industry.  A morning  panel  dis- 
cussion on  trade  and  maritime  activities  of 
each  port  was  followed  by  afternoon 
workshops  and  question-and-answer 
sessions. 

Shanghai  and  Osaka  are  both  sister 
ports  with  San  Francisco,  and  also  with 
each  other.  All  are  historic  ports  and  share 
many  of  the  same  concerns  and  interests. 
This  was  the  first  time  the  three  ports  have 
held  joint  meetings. 

Projections  of  trade  growth  in  the  Bay 
Area  for  the  next  several  decades  show  a 
dramatic  increase,  especially  in  the 
Pacific  Rim  trade,  with  China  and  Japan 
as  major  contributors.  Through  these 
meetings,  the  three  ports  hope  to  develop 
cooperative  efforts  to  enhance  the  move- 
ment of  cargo  between  them. 

In  addition  to  the  meetings,  the  dele- 
gates attended  a reception  at  City  Hall 
given  by  Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  and  a 
major  industry  luncheon  sponsored  by  the 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  Port  of  Csaka  hosted  a reception  for 
all  delegates  as  did  the  Consul  General  for 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  held  at  the 
Consulate. 


EAC  Lines  . . . 

A Closer  Look 

Since  its  founding  by  H.N.  Andersen  in 
1897,  Denmark's  East  Asiatic  Company 
has  been  firmly  engaged  in  shipping. 
Over  the  years,  the  company  has  grown  to 
its  position  today  as  an  international  ship- 
ping, trading,  manufacturing  and  trans- 
portation company  with  operations  on  five 
continents.  In  the  United  States,  EAC  is 
involved  in  such  diverse  areas  as  the  dis- 
tribution of  printing  machinery,  the  refine- 
ment of  metals  and  the  production  of 
moldings.  Subsidiaries  here  stretoh  from 
Plumrose  Danola  food  products  to  EAC 
Steamship  Agencies,  the  latest  addition  to 
an  expanding  operation  in  the  U.S. 

While  EAC  is  involved  in  several  liner 
services,  it  is  best  known  at  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  for  its  EAC  Lines  transpaoific 
service,  headquartered  in  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  Canada. 

Currently  this  service  operates  five  sis- 
ter ships  between  Western  Australia/Far 
East  and  the  west  coasts  of  the  U.S.  and 
Canada — the  M.S.  Sinaloa,  Sinnba, 
Samoa,  Sargodha  and  Siena.  The  ships 
are  new,  modern  and  fuel  efficient. 

Built  in  EAC’s  own  Nakskov  Shipyard, 
the  vessels  were  launohed  and  put  into 
service  during  1978  and  1979.  Especially 
built  for  the  transpaoific  trade,  the  combi- 


nation ships  have  a container  capacity  of 
752  TEUs,  including  between  80  and  90 
refrigerated  containers,  a necessity  for  the 
lobster  and  meat  carried  from  Australia, 
and  the  produce,  citrus  fruit  and  apples 
that  are  common  westbound  cargo.  The 
ships  are  equally  well-suited  for  the 
transport  of  heavy  equipment,  vehicles 
and  project  cargo. 

The  transpacific  route  originally  served 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 

But  in  1981,  EAC  Lines’  service  was  ex- 
panded to  Australia  with  the  acquisition  of 
Knutsen  Line’s  Far  East  and  West  Au- 
stralia service,  and  until  last  spring  the  line 
was  called  EAC-Knutsen. 

United  States  agent  for  EAC  Lines  is 


Fleet  Week  . . . 

Up  to  12  Navy  ships  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  will 
be  welcomed  to  San  Francisco  during 
Fleet  Week,  October  15-20.  The  main  at- 
traction is  expected  to  be  the  USS  Coral 
Sea,  the  aircraft  carrier  adopted  by  the 
City  of  San  Francisco  in  1967.  With  the  car- 
rier’s reassignment  to  the  East  Coast,  this 
may  be  the  Coral  Sea’s  farewell  appear- 
ance in  the  Bay  Area. 

Other  ships  scheduled  to  be  part  of  the 
Fleet  Week  celebration  include  two 
helicopter  carriers,  a landing  craft,  several 
amphibians,  destroyers  and  supply  ships. 


EAC  Steamship  Agencies,  with  headquar 
ters  in  San  Francisco.  President  of  EAC 
Steamship  since  July  1981  is  Flans  D. 
Troelsen,  a native  of  Denmark  who  has 
been  with  the  company  for  over  20  years. 

Every  15  days  one  of  the  EAC  ships 
arrives  at  Pier  96,  usually  discharging  and  ^ 
loading  cargo  in  a single  day.  EAC  moved  i 
its  operation  at  the  Port  last  year  from  Pier  i 
80  to  Pier  96,  a move  that  has  proved  quite  | 
satisfactory  for  their  cargo  and  operation, 
according  to  Troelsen. 

Since  the  name  change  of  the  ime  :r 
May,  the  sleek  ships  coming  into  port  are 
easy  to  spot  with  their  simple,  fresh  y-  , 
painted  EAC  LINES  in  big.  white  letters  • 
their  sides. 


Docked  at  Piers  27.  35  and  45  C"  1 -e 
Northern  Waterfront,  and  at  Pier  50  so.."- 
of  the  Ferry  Building,  the  ships  v.  be 
open  for  public  tours  dur;ng  the  six-day 
celebration. 

The  annual  Fleet  Week  tradiimn  was 
begun  in  1906,  discontinued  m 1939  -.v:!*' 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  and  revived 
just  last  year. 

During  the  week,  the  officers  and  ■ rews 
, of  the  Navy  ships  will  be  guests  of  the  City 
: at  a number  of  special  receptions  and 
! functions. 


Once  Again  a San  Francisco  Tradition 


USS  Constellation  “Week-ends”  in 
San  Francisco 

Ar  -i^.fnated  65.000  people  loured  the 
i --iS  . '-^istellaticn  when  the  giant  aircraft 
“ oayed  a three-day  visit  to  San 


COSCO  Group  Tours  Grain 
Terminal 

Five  representatives  from  China  Ocean 
Shipping  Company  visited  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  in  late  August,  the  first  stop  on 
their  44-day  tour  of  United  States  and 
Canadian  ports'  bulk  cargo  facilities. 

Following  a luncheon  at  the  World  Trade 
Club.  Port  officials  escorted  the  group 
through  the  Grain  Terminal  at  Pier  90. 
Ward  Peart,  plant  superintendent  for  Con- 


I Francisco  in  August.  Docked  at  the  Port's 
i Pier  50.  the  82.000-ton  vessel  held  a two- 
day  open  house  giving  guided  tours  to  the 
throngs  of  people  who  wanted  a chance  to 
see  the  world’s  largest  conventionally- 
powered  warship. 


tinental  Grain  Co.,  the  terminal  operator, 
explained  moving  and  storage  operations 
of  the  facility's  two-million-bushei-capacity 
grain  elevator  and  demonstrated  the  func- 
tions of  the  automated  weighing  and  con- 
veying equipment. 

The  visitors  later  inspected  the  Port’s 
cotton  shed,  as  well  as  the  container 
facilities  used  by  COSCO  at  Pier  96. 

The  line’s  four-ship  service  to  and  from 
Shanghai  and  Tientsin  calls  San  Francisco 
twice  monthly. 


Based  in  San  Diego,  the  Constellation 
has  a crew  of  5,000.  Escorted  into  the  Bay 
by  three  fireboats  spraying  the  ceremonial 
plumes  of  water,  the  Constellation  staged 
its  own  show  with  a swarm  of  helicopters 
taking  off,  circling  and  landing  on  the 
ship’s  massive  deck. 

Earlier,  a helicopter  took  Mayor  Dianne 
Feinstein  and  members  of  the  Port  Com- 
mission to  meet  the  Constellation  at  sea, 
where  they  joined  the  officers  and  crew  for 
the  ship’s  entry  into  San  Francisco  Bay. 


It  you  wish  your  name  to  be 
added  to  our  mailing  list, 
please  contact: 
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A Major  Import 
at  San  Francisco 
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Older  Population  . . . 

Gourmet  Tastes 

Could  Perk  Up  Coffee  Market 


Stephen  F Kahl 
President 

Pacific  Coast  Coffee  Association 
San  Francisco 

The  next  time  you  have  a cup  of  coffee, 
take  a minute  to  reflect  on  the  beverage 
Itself.  It  IS  a beverage  that  transcends  all 
language  barriers,  all  countries  of  the 
world,  and  every  age  group,  save  the  very 
young.  It  is  a cash  crop  that  supports 
anywhere  from  ten  to  eighty  percent  of 
sixty  different  nations'  economies,  and 
employs  millions  in  indust^-related  jobs 
all  over  the  world.  Over  sixty-five  million 
bags  are  transported  throughout  the  world 
every  calendar  year  for  all  of  us  to  have 
our  daily  cup  of  coffee. 

San  Francisco  is  the  third  largest  receiv- 
ing port  for  coffee  in  the  United  States, 
with  close  to  two  million  bags  arriving  dur- 
ing the  year.  (Last  year  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  handled  64%  of  all  coffee  com- 
ing in  through  West  Coast  ports,  and  78% 
of  the  South  and  Central  American  coffee 
entering  the  Bay  Area.)  The  raw  product 
that  arrives  here  has  its  origins  firmly  en- 
trenched in  the  third  world  countries  of 
Latin  America,  Africa  and  Asia. 

Coffee  production  does  not  lend  itself  to 
any  real  mechanization,  and  over  twenty 
hand  labor  operations  are  necessary  to 
get  the  beans  to  the  United  States.  The 
large  amount  of  production  labor  is  the 
main  reason  the  producing  countries  are 
having  such  a hard  time  during  these  infla- 
tionary times. 


About  one  thousand  green  coffee 
beans  are  needed  to  make  a pound  of 
roast  coffee  ready  for  our  consumption.  In 
a typical  producing  country,  the  harvest- 
ing period  can  last  as  long  as  half  the 
year,  with  a single  tree  requiring  up  to  five 
different  pickings  to  successfully  acquire 
the  best  possible  beans.  The  coffee 
cherry  is  taken  to  a wet  mill  where  it  is  put 
in  fermentation  tanks  to  start  the  washing 
and  pulping.  The  coffee  is  then  dried, 
sorted,  milled,  hand  or  mechanically  freed 
of  defects,  and  bagged.  The  coffee  must 
pass  strict  quality  control  and  phytosani- 
tary  inspections,  and  have  proper  docu- 
mentation before  shipping. 

The  bags  of  coffee  (either  132  or  152 
pounds)  are  trucked  or  railed  to  port, 
where  they  are  containerized  or  breakbulk 
loaded  onto  ships  of  all  flags.  Many  car- 
riers have  already  switched  to  containers. 
(At  the  Port  of  San  Francisco,  69%  of  the 
coffee  received  is  now  containerized.) 
Containerization  has  been  a boon  to  the 
coffee  industry,  as  damage  and  handling 
losses  have  always  been  heavy. 

At  this  point,  the  world  of  commerce  en- 
ters the  scene.  The  importers,  speculators 
and  roasters  begin  the  intriguing  game  of 
buying  and  selling  the  commodity.  Basi- 
cally, the  price  of  coffee  is  some  agree- 
ment based  upon  fundamentals  of  supply 
and  demand,  currency  valuations  and 
similar  grade  coffees  under  consideration. 
Coffee  grades  differ  widely  from  country  to 
country,  farm  to  farm  and  elevation  to  ele- 
vation. At  any  one  time  there  can  be  up  to 


twenty  similar  grades  being  harvested  in 
competing  countries.  It  takes  experience 
and  contacts  in  the  coffee  market  to  know 
where  all  the  grades  stand  in  relation  to 
one  another. 

Major  coffee  exchanges  based  in  New 
York  (mild  market)  and  London  (robusta 
market)  offer  a forum  where  standardized 
lots  of  predetermined  grade  can  be 
bought  and  sold  much  the  same  as  silver, 
gold  and  stocks.  The  units  of  the  commod- 
ity are  a promise  to  deliver  coffee  at  some 
time  in  the  future,  and  for  every  sale  there 
is  always  a corresponding  purchase. 
Used  as  a hedging  or  risk  reducing  facility 
by  the  professionals,  the  futures  ex- 
changes are  further  liquified  by  massive 
speculation  and  arbitrage  trading  among 
all-purpose  commodity  traders  and  funds. 
Funds,  comprised  of  millions  of  dollars, 
trade  on  chart  or  technical  basics,  and 
can  be  a boon  or  a boondoggle  to  the 
professionals  trying  to  weave  their  way 
through  an  already  muddled  and  volatile 
market.  This  is  not  a commodity  for  the 
fainthearted  or  light-of-pocket. traders,  as 
the  average  trade  on  today’s  market  will 
have  some  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  value. 
Most  other  commodity  markets  would  pale 
in  comparison. 

All  contractual  buying  and  selling  is 
done  on  a word  confirmation  basis  that  is 
rooted  in  long-term  business  and  family 
relationships.  There  are  basically  two  main 
contracts  in  the  United  States,  the  green 
coffee  contract  of  the  New  York  Green 
Coffee  Association  and  the  Pacific  Coast 


Coffee  Association  contract.  The  con- 
tracts are  under  constant  revision  and 
scrutiny  to  keep  them  in  line  with  the  cof- 
fee industry  today.  The  trade  associations 
have  the  specific  function  of  dealing  with 
ail  contractual  disputes  through  binding 
arbitrations. 

Another  function  of  the  associations, 
besides  exchanging  industry  information 
and  promoting  business,  is  to  monitor 
governmental  regulations  and  their  effects 
on  the  industry  as  a whole. 

Recently  the  National  Coffee  Associa- 
tion refuted  the  Harvard  study  on  caffeine 
as  poorly  founded,  and  the  F.D.A.  has 
agreed  in  all  respects. 

The  last  five  years  have  been  among  the 
most  difficult  In  the  history  of  the  coffee 
industry.  A major  frost  in  Brazil  (producer 
of  a third  of  the  world  crop)  depleted 
stocks  of  coffee  for  three  years  and  sent 
the  price  of  roast  coffee  as  high  as  six 
dollars.  Political  upheaval  In  Central  Amer- 
ica and  Africa  has  constricted  the  free 
flow  of  coffee  at  times,  and  without  the 
necessary  buffer  stocks  in  Brazil,  severe 
shortages  occurred.  The  current  eco- 
nomic recession  along  with  continued 
high  inflation  in  Central  America,  coincid- 
ing with  a huge  drop  in  the  raw  coffee 
prices,  has  caused  near  panic  in  world  fi- 
nancial institutions.  Many  of  the  Central 
American  countries  will  be  unable  to  pay 
the  interest  service  on  the  debt,  let  alone 
any  principal  amounts. 

The  International  Coffee  Organization, 
based  in  London,  has  authored  a new  cof- 


fee agreement  to  help  both  producer  and 
consumer  by  stabilizing  prices  within  an 
agreed  range.  Quota  systems  have  been 
devised  to  provide  an  even  flow  of  coffee 
to  the  consuming  nations  and  an  equitable 
deal  to  all  producing  nations.  But  history 
has  proved  that  these  arguments  are 
short-lived  and  that  the  only  true  funda- 
mental of  any  commodity  market  is  supply 
and  demand. 

The  future  of  the  industry  will  prove  very 
interesting.  The  large  national  roasters. 
General  Foods  and  Folgers  Coffee  Com- 
pany, continue  to  hold  the  major  market 
share  of  the  ground  and  instant  commer- 
cial business.  No  radical  change  in  this 
area  is  foreseen.  Large-sized  regional 
roasters  have  become  tenacious  holders 
of  market  share,  and  if  economic  condi- 
tions improve,  turnover  of  inventory  should 
quicken. 

The  real  stars  of  our  industry  in  the  last 
few  years  have  been  the  specialty  gour- 
met roasters  and  suppliers.  The  growth  on 
the  West  Coast  of  the  roasted,  whole-bean 
gourmets  has  been  phenomenal.  The  rest 
of  the  nation  is  watching  very  closely  this 
cottage  industry  develop  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco area.  A resurgence  of  increased  cof- 
fee consumption  could  be  based  in  the 
gourmets.  The  consumers  of  fine  coffees 
have  shown  the  rest  of  the  world  that  they 
are  willing  to  pay  for,  and  able  to  get,  a 
quality  product.  The  Europeans  have  long 
suspected  this  and  have  promoted  coffee 
as  a dessert.  Statistical  information  shows 
Western  Europe  has  increased  in  per 
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capita  usage,  while  the  United  States  has  j 

been  relatively  flat.  But  the  demographics  I 

of  the  United  States  have  changed.  As  our  | 

population  ages,  there  will  be  a tendency  | 

towards  more  traditional  hot  beverages  i 

and  away  from  soft,  cold  drinks.  Without  a ! 

doubt  this  can  be  the  one  most  optimistic  i 

factor  for  further  consumption  increases  j 

this  country.  :l 

To  help  expand  the  coffee  market,  ‘ne 
International  Coffee  Organization  is  hea—  ; 

ily  committed  to  promotional  act  “lies  j 

Here  in  the  United  States  a twenty-'ive  mil-  : 

lion  dollar  generic  advertising  progran  ‘ 

(no  named  brands)  is  nearing  finalizafic-'  | 

and  will  be  part  of  a worldwide  campaign.  I 

The  promotion  of  decaffeinated  coffees  I 

has  already  proved  highly  successf  . 3"  i I 

this  market  will  continue  to  grow.  | 

Coffee  has  been  the  mainstay  of  oev  . 

erages  ever  since  the  Boston  Tea  Party 
the  United  States,  and  has  been  replacing  ^ 

tea  all  over  the  world.  Prepared  correctly  it 

with  attention  to  quality,  there  is  n-  subst 
tute.  Coffee  is  truly  the  world  cup 


(Stephen  Kahl  is  also  executive  ::ze- 
president  ofE.A.  Kahl  & Co..  Inc.,  a cc'fce 
importer,  and  on  the  board  of  directo-  - 
the  National  Coffee  Association.; 


A Closer  Look 


National  Galleon 
Shipping  Corporation 
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r ■ 1978  venture  of 

‘ . ,d  De.^ir-ment  Corpora- 
" ^ ..iippvico  and  Santa  Ines 

, _'.:a::on.  Galloon  Shipping 

i;  I . began  service  between  the 
r li.,..  and  United  Stales'  Atlantic. 
Gull  and  West  Coast  ports  with  five  multi- 
p,  ---a  vessels  obtained  from  United 
Ph  iipppne  Lines 

It  vvcis  the  MV  Galleon  Pearl  that  made 
the  IV  ■ ' rsl  call  at  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
r SCO  r.  April  1978.  inaugurating  regular 
v sen/ice  to  the  Philippines. 


■;!o.!rrir.;::p  i umpany  quickly  ex- 
i - . ' r.iiii  siiij-.s  wpf^^  purcliascd  from 

M.t  ■ Corporation  Five  new- 
l ..  I .1  woio  i.i  dered  to  replace  the  orig- 
in H I ilie  service  The  schedule  was 
• H . ad  Within  two  years  the  company 
v-:-  ; nine  ships  in  services  be- 

- : 'ing  Kong,  Taiwan,  the  Philippines 
..r.d  a"  threr- : = S.  coasts. 

But  the  fledgling  company  may  have 
taken  on  mote  than  it  could  handle. 

Since  mid-1981.  a number  of  important 
changes  have  been  made  by  the  National 
Development  Company  that  have  stream- 
lined Galleon's  service  and  operation,  and 
turned  the  steamship  line  into  the  efficient, 
profitable  and  growing  company  that  it  is 
today. 

The  changes  have  come  swiftly,  begin- 
ning with  the  addition  of  "National"  to  the 
Galleon  name. 

The  company  adopted  a fully  indepen- 
dent and  competitive  pricing  policy. 

The  liner  fleet  was  reduced  to  four  of  the 
new  vessels,  using  only  three  initially.  In 
the  U.S.,  service  was  maintained  only  on 
the  West  Coast,  the  most  favorable  trade 
gateway  to  the  Far  East.  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
Coast  service  was  suspended,  while  mi- 
crobridge service  out  of  the  Midwest  was 
added. 


Far  East  ports  of  call  were  increased  to 
include  first  Keelung,  and  now  Busan. 

Fixed  day  sailing  schedules  were  estab- 
lished with  calls  every  14  days.  In  Sep- 
tember, with  the  addition  of  the  fourth  ship, 
frequency  of  service  was  further  in- 
creased to  11  days. 

Pori  operations  were  moved  to  con- 
tainer terminals— such  as  Pier  96  here  in 
San  Francisco,  operated  for  the  Port  by 
Crescent  Wharf  and  Warehouse  Com- 
pany. 

Today,  National  Galleon  Shipping  Cor- 
poration is  the  only  independent  liner  ser- 
vice making  direct  calls  to  the  Philippines. 

Galleon's  four  modern  ships— the 
Emerald,  Diamond,  Agate  and  Tourma- 
line—are  combination  sisterships,  oper- 
ated as  fully  containerized  vessels.  Cargo 
discharged  in  San  Francisco  includes  cof- 
fee, handicrafts  and  furniture  from  Manila, 
and  manufactured  goods  from  Hong 
Kong.  Cotton,  industrial  machinery, 
canned  goods,  and  foodstuffs  and  gen- 
eral cargo  are  loaded  here  for  the  Far 
East. 

According  to  Transpacific  Transporta- 
tion Company,  general  agent  on  the  West 
Coast  for  Galleon,  the  company  will  con- 
tinue to  make  changes  and  modifications 
to  enhance  and  expand  its  service. 


The  Week  the  Fleet  Came  In 

Nearly  8,000  officers  and  enlisted  nnen 
from  the  U.S.  Navy  Pacific  Fleet  spent  a 
ceremonious  and  eventful  four  days  in  San 
Francisco  for  the  City’s  celebration  of  Fleet 
Week,  October  15-18. 


The  aircraft  carrier  USS  Coral  Sea  led  a i 
parade  of  13  ships  under  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  and  past  Treasure  Island  where 
Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  and  the  naval  sta- 
tion’s commanding  officer.  Captain  Arthur 
M.  Osborne,  along  with  visiting  officers 
Admiral  S.  R,  Foley,  Jr.,  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Flarrington 
were  at  the  reviewing  stand.  After  a 
traditional  fireboat  greeting,  the  Coral  Sea 
recognized  the  reviewing  officials  with  a 
17-gun  salute. 

’’The  Port  of  San  Francisco  belongs  to 
the  Navy  this  weekend,”  Mayor  Feinstein 
told  a crowd  of  600  at  the  naval  installa- 
tion. From  Saturday  to  Monday  ten  of  the 
ships  were  open  to  the  public  while 
moored  at  various  piers  along  San  Fran- 
cisco’s northern  and  southern  waterfronts. 


Special  receptions  were  held  for  all  of 
the  Navy  visitors,  and  the  officers  and 
chief  petty  officers  were  invited  to  the 
Sheraton  Palace  Hotel  fc  the  Fleet  Week 
Ball. 

At  City  Hall  the  Mayor  personally  hon 
ored  the  officers  in  a Rotunda  Ceremony 
and  presented  each  with  a gift. 

Some  less  formal  moments  were  spent 
as  the  crewmen  challenged  the  San  Fran- 
cisco police  and  fire  departments  to 
softball  and  attended  the  Cal  vs.  Oregon 
football  game  in  Berkeley. 

Fleet  Week  came  to  a close  with  the 
Navy  Reception  at  Treasure  Island  on  the 
final  night. 

In  1906  Fleet  Week  was  initiated  as  an 
annual  event,  but  was  stopped  in  1939 
with  the  outbreak  of  war.  It  was  revived 
! only  last  year. 


San  Francisco  Welcomes 
New  Shipping  Line 

Ecuador-based  Galapagos  Line  began 
service  to  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  with 
the  maiden  call  here  this  November  of  the 
M.N.  Atlantico. 

Docking  at  Pier  80,  the  combination 
vessel  discharged  coffee  beans  and  con- 
tainerized tins  of  instant  coffee — a ’’new” 
South  American  import.  General  cargo 
was  on  loaded. 

The  Atlantico  is  expected  to  call  San 
Francisco  monthly  in  its  expanded  South 
American /U.S.  West  Coast  service,  with 
future  incoming  shipments  to  include  fro- 
zen jumbo  shrimp,  as  well  as  the  coffee. 

The  ports  of  Los  Angeles,  Manzanillo, 
Acajutia,  Puntarenas,  Callao  and 
Guayaquil  are  also  on  the  service  route. 

Barber  Steamship  Lines  of  California  is 
the  general  agent  for  Galapagos. 
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Profiling 


Containerfreight’s  Richard  A.  Elms 

!'■  '968  Richard  Elms  sized  up  the  growing 
needs  of  the  then  new  container  freight 
Handling  field,  recognized  the  opportuni- 
ties It  offered,  bought  out  a small  trucking 
firm  on  San  Francisco's  Pier  54  and  went 
into  the  container  freight  business. 

He  figured  right. 

The  trucking  firm  was  just  the  begin- 
ning. Today  the  company  Elms  founded, 
Containerfreight  Corporation,  is  the 
largest  independent  off-dock  container 
freight  station  (CFS)  operator  on  the  West 
Coast.  Besides  San  Francisco,  the  com- 
pany operates  CFS  facilities  in  Long 
Beach,  Los  Angeles  (Wilmington),  San  Di- 
ego. Oakland.  Portland  and  most  recently, 
Phoenix.  Its  trucking  operation,  specializ- 
ing in  container  transport,  was  given  au- 
thority by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission last  year  to  expand  its  service 
from  only  within  California  to  throughout  all 
50  states. 

Working  out  of  Containerfreight’s  North- 
ern California  Regional  Office  here  in  San 
Francisco.  Elms  is  currently  president  of 
Containerfreight  International,  the  com- 
pany’s marketing  organization.  Although 
he  has  been  involved  in  almost  every  facet 
of  the  company’s  operation,  it  is  here  in 
marketing  that  he  is  most  at  home. 

"I  started  out  to  be  a newspaperman,” 
explained  Elms,  whose  soft  accent  is  a 
dead  giveaway  of  his  Oklahoma  roots. 
Graduating  from  the  University  of  Ok- 


lahoma in  Engineering '(electrical)  and 
Journalism,  and  later  earning  a Masters 
Degree  in  Journalism  from  U.C.L.A.,  he 
worked  on  newspapers  in  Indiana  and 
California,  and  as  a technical  publications 
manager  (combining  his  journalism  as 
well  as  his  engineering  knowledge),  be- 
fore entering  the  marketing  department  of 
a trucking  firm. 

It  was  while  he  was  at  the  trucking  firm 
that  he  was  asked  by  representatives  of  a 
Japanese  carrier  for  information  on  setting 
up  and  operating  a CFS.  Two  CFS 
facilities  were  in  existence  in  the  Bay  Area 
at  that  time,  both  carrier-run.  Elms  investi- 
gated these  operations.  He  talked  with 
port  officials,  truckers,  shippers  and  car- 
riers. He  studied  figures  and  documents. 
Then  he  literally  “wrote  the  book”  on  off- 
dock  CFS. 

"The  company  that  I did  the  report  for 
didn’t  use  the  information  to  set  up  a CFS 
here  afterall,”  said  Elms,  breaking  into  a 
broad  smile.  "So  I did.” 

Containerfreight’s  San  Francisco  facility 
is  located  on  Third  Street  in  the  heart  of  the 
industrial  area,  near  major  freeways,  pig- 
gyback yards  and  the  Port’s  container 
terminals.  Operating  on  behalf  of  the 
steamship  lines,  Containerfreight  handles 
both  incoming  and  outgoing  cargo  . . . 
loading/unloading,  transport,  documenta- 
tion and  customs.  Basically,  incoming 
ocean  containers  are  brought  from  the 
piers  to  the  facility.  From  here  the 
cargo— sometimes  still  containerized, 


sometimes  not— is  delivered  or  picked  up 
by  the  consignee.  Outgoing  cargo  is  sim- 
ply vice  versa, 

While  some  of  the  outgoing  cargos  com- 
ing into  the  CFS  are  full  container  loads, 
others  are  less-than-container  loads,  in 
which  case  cargos  are  combined  within  a 
container  for  greater  convenience  and 
economy. 

”A  popular  concept  over  the  past  ten 
years  has  been  intermodalism— moving 
cargo  via  two  or  more  transportation 
modes  using  the  same  shipping  con- 
veyance, usually  an  ocean  container,”  | 
Elms  explained.  ”A  mile-long  train  of  con-  ' 
tainers  on  flat  cars  moving  cross-country 
has  become  a familiar  sight. 

’’But  because  of  the  increasing  cost  of 
moving  containers  cross-country,  we  are 
seeing  now  a new  trend— transloading. 
Steamship  companies  are  finding  that 
they  can  reduce  their  equipment  invest- 
ment and  maintenance  considerably  by 
transloading  at  nearby  container  freight 
stations.  The  repositioning  and  handling  of 
empty  ocean  containers  at  inland  depots 
is  costly.  So  is  the  lost  use  of  the  contain- 
ers and  chassis  that  are  out  of  service  i 
while  en  route  to  or  from  inland  cities  or 
awaiting  loading  or  unloading  at  inland 
points. 

"There  is  also  an  advantage  in  moving 
in  the  higher  cube  ...  I mean  the  larger 
railroad  trailer  and  over-the-road  trailer 
which  carry  more  cargo.  For  example,  you 
can  ship  the  contents  of  six  ocean  con- 
tainers in  five  railroad  trailers.  As  most 
cross-country  rates  are  'per  trailer,’  the 
cost  is  reduced  one-sixth. 

“In  addition,  containership  lines  are 
making  ‘transloading  allowances’  of  up  to  , 
$200  as  an  incentive  to  shippers  and  con-  : 
signees.  | 

“Railroads  have  also  joined  in  support 
of  the  transloading  approach.  By  offering 
lower  rail  rates  for  cargo  moving  in  box- 
cars and  rail  containers,  imposing 
charges  for  the  repositioning  of  empty 
ocean  containers,  and  offering  transload- 
ing allowances  of  their  own,  railroads  are 
doing  their  part  to  encourage  the  more  ef- 
ficient use  of  cargo-moving  vehicles  al- 
ready in  position.” 

Over  the  past  few  years  business  at  ' 
Containerfreight’s  San  Francisco  facility 
has  grown  substantially  as  container  op- 
erations at  the  Port  have  increased. 

“We  expect  this  growth  to  continue,” 
Elms  added. 

With  public  relations  a part  of  marketing, 
Dick  Elms  has  managed  to  combine  his 
business  knowledge  and  experience  with  ; 
his  early  background  (journalism)  and  a 
favorite  hobby  (photography)  into  a com-  , 
pany  newsletter.  The  first  issue  rolled  off  i 
the  press  just  last  month. 

But  so  far,  he  hasn’t  figured  out  how  to  j 
work  in  his  other  life-long  hobby— stamp 
collecting.  ' 


Port  Wins  Top  Environment 
Improvement  Award 

I 

i The  Port  of  San  Franoisco’s  Embarcadero 
j Waterfront  Promenade  won  this  year’s  top 
t award  for  Environment  Improvement  in  a 
competition  sponsored  by  the  American 
j Association  of  Port  Authorities  and  open  to 
I ports  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
’ Mexico. 

San  Francisco  Port  Commissioner  Jack 
Morrison  accepted  the  award  presented 
during  the  Association’s  annual  conven- 
tion in  New  York. 

The  Waterfront  Promenade  was  built  on 
a 1,600-foot  section  of  Bay  shoreline  ex- 
tending along  the  Embarcadero  from  the 
, Ferry  Building  Complex  to  the  base  of  the 
Oakland  Bay  Bridge,  a stretch  formerly 
occupied  by  Piers  14  through  22. 

The  piers,  built  in  1915,  became  obso- 
lete with  the  technological  advances  in 
cargo  handling  and  the  shift  of  maritime 
activity  to  the  southern  waterfront.  With- 
drawn from  maritime  use,  the  piers  deteri- 
orated and  were  an  obstruction  to  any 
view  of  the  Bay. 

Today  this  area  is  an  open  pedestrian 
promenade  where  people  from  the 


downtown  financial  area  come  to  soak  up 
the  sun,  eat  lunch,  jog,  fish  and  enjoy  the 
Bay  view. 

The  basic  feature  is  a 1,200-foot-long, 
granite-faced  bench  five  feet  from  the  wa- 
ter’s edge,  with  a walkway  at  different  ele- 
vations on  either  side.  Incorporated  into 
the  design  are  two  plaza  areas  with 
benches  and  platforms,  a high  ’’leaning 
rail”  at  the  south  end,  and  a row  of  trees  at 
both  ends. 

Broad  flights  of  steps  going  down  into 
tidal  waters  give  pedestrians  direct  ac- 
cess to  the  water  and  give  boaters  access 
to  the  land.  Ring  bolts  permit  mooring  of 
small  craft. 

A select  number  of  old  pilings  from  the 
demolished  piers  have  been  left  to  serve 
as  bases  for  an  offshore  ’’sculpture  gar- 
den.” Numerous  internationally-known  art- 
ists are  presently  under  consideration  by 
the  Sculpture  by  the  Bay  advisory  commit- 
tee for  the  commission  of  an  appropriate 
sculpture(s). 

Construction  on  the  Promenade  began 
in  the  fall  of  1980  under  contract  to  0.  C. 
Jones  & Sons  and  Is  currently  nearing 
completion.  MLTW /Turnbull  Associates 
were  architects  on  the  project  in  associa- 
tion with  the  Port’s  architectural  staff. 


Labor  Leader  James  Herman 
Named  to  Port  Commission 

James  Herman,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s  and  Ware- 
housemen’s Union,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  San  Francisco  Port  Commission  by 
Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein. 

Herman  will  replace  former  labor  leader 
Harry  Bridges  who  is  retiring  after  11  years 
on  the  Commission. 

Active  in  trade  unions  for  40  years. 
Herman  began  his  career  as  ship’s  cook, 
later  becoming  a representative  for  the 
National  Union  of  Maritime  Cooks  & 
Stewards. 

In  San  Francisco  he  worked  first  as  a 
warehouseman  before  going  to  work  on 
the  waterfront  in  1956.  In  1960  he  was 
elected  vice-president  of  ILWU  Ship 
Clerks’  Local  34,  a position  he  held  until 
his  election  as  international  president  of 
ILWU  in  1977. 

Herman  has  also  been  active  in  other 
areas  of  the  labor  movement,  assisting 
and  supporting  other  unions  in  the  Bay 
Area. 


Port  People 

Commissioner  Jack  Morrison  and  Ed- 
ward David  executive  director,  attended 
the  annual  meeting  in  New  York  of  the 
American  Association  of  Port  Authorities. 
September  27-October  1.  The  recovery  of 
dredging  costs  continued  to  be  the  major 
issue. 

Ronald  Stone,  director  for  Maritime  Af- 
fairs, represented  the  San  Francisco  Port 
Commission  at  the  funeral  in  Taiwan  for 
Paul  Yeh  who  was  president  of  Evergreen 
Marine  Corporation.  During  the  trip.  Stone 
also  met  with  steamship  line  representa- 
tives in  Southeast  Asia,  continuing  the 
Port’s  new  aggressive  marketing  program. 


Helicopter  Sails  From  Pier  96 

helicopiei  land- 
: <ipn  ■)  of  the  Port  of  San 

. i'  V 96  November  3.  ready  to 
.>  . > : .'ended  marketing  tour 

“-e  Pacific  Only  the  two  rotors 
-.v-  . betnre  the  helicopter  was 

a!'  ' ltd  National  Galleon  Corpo- 
■/..nership  Agate  for  the  ship's 
. r ’ 'Mniia 

Bui!!  !:■,  Sikorsky  Aircraft.  Hartford,  Con- 
lecticut.  If  IS  the  company's  first  helicopter 
•(  *■  ive  been  originally  designed  for  the 
commercial  market  The  twin  turbine 
‘leiicopter  is  outfitted  to  seat  six 
passengers  in  its  plush  interior  and  has  a 
maj^mum  speed  of  170  mph  with  a 460- 
mile  range 

The  Sikorsky  S-76  began  its  tour  with 
flight  demonstrations  in  the  Philippines, 
^ne  tour  is  being  arranged  by  TWI  Interna- 
tional Exhibitor  Services  of  Sunnyvale, 
California. 


Fishing  Fleet 

Given  Traditional  Blessing 

w oil  d Sail  I lancisco  tradition 
: ; ;ii  1935,  ihu  annual  blessing  of  the 

' ' ■ !;i’Ot  was  performed  at  Fisherman's 
Wharf  in  October.  The  ceremony  is  an 
old  Custom  from  Porticello.  Sicily,  and 
'$  sponsored  m San  Francisco  by  the  So- 
cicHy  of  Maria  del  Lume,  the  guardian  of 
seafarers. 

After  an  eight-block  procession  from  the 
Church  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  the 
church  pastor,  led  by  members  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  blessed  the  fishing 
boats  with  holy  water  and  offered  a prayer 
for  abundance  and  protection. 

A blessing  was  given  also  to  the 
Fishermen's  and  Seamen's  Memorial,  a 
rustic  chapel  (shown  here)  completed  last 
year  at  Fisherman's  Wharf  in  memory  of 
those  lost  at  sea. 


Todd  Begins  San  Francisco  Operation 

Representing  the  first  major  contract  han- 
dled by  the  Todd  Shipyard  Corporation's 
San  Francisco  facility,  the  USS  Roanoke 
(right),  a 695-foot  Navy  oiler,  is  in  drydock 
undergoing  a $19  million  overhaul. 

Routine  maintenance  was  recently 
completed  at  the  shipyard  on  the  Golden 
Bear  (left),  training  ship  of  the  California 
Maritime  Academy. 

The  company  has  also  been  awarded 


contracts  for  the  overhaul  of  the  naval  aux- 
illiary  refrigeration  ship,  the  USS  Niagara 
Falls,  and  for  maintenance  on  the  SS 
Azure  Seas,  a Western  Cruise  Line 
passenger  liner.  This  work  will  begin  early 
next  year. 

Formerly  the  Bethlehem  Shipyard,  the 
ship  repair  facility  is  now  owned  by  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco  and  under  lease  to 
Todd  Shipyard  Corporation. 


Walnuts  Bound  for  Europe 

The  first  walnut  shipment  to  Europe  this 
season  was  loaded  aboard  United  Yugo- 
slav Lines'  Ce/ye,  at  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's Pier  96  in  October.  The  walnuts, 
which  began  ripening  here  in  early  Sep- 
tember, are  in  great  demand  in  many 
European  countries  for  the  traditional  holi- 
day baking,  cooking  and  candy-making. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  walnuts  are  ex- 
pected to  be  shipped  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean through  the  end  of  the  year,  accord- 
ing to  Mark  Shafer,  Matson  Agencies,  the 
U.S.  agent  for  the  steamship  line. 

United  Yugoslav  Lines,  which  operates 
a monthly  service  between  the  West  Coast 
and  Mediterranean  ports,  will  continue 
shipping  the  containers  of  walnuts  from 
Pier  96  through  this  year's  season,  with 
terminal  operations  handled  by  Crescent 
Wharf  and  Warehouse  Company. 
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The  Trend 

Toward  “Hub  Center” 
Intermodal  Facilities 


by  Lawrence  Cena 

President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 

Santa  Fe  Railway 

Chicago,  Illinois 


The  so-called  “Hub  Center”  concept,  or 
trend  toward  centralization  of  railroad 
intermodal  terminal  facilities,  is  a relatively 
new  development  in  the  ever-changing 
tableau  of  intermodal  transportation. 

These  Hub  Centers  involve  the  estab- 
lishment of  new,  or  expansion  of  existing, 
railroad  intermodal  TOFC/COFC  (trailer 
on  flatcar /container  on  flatcar)  terminals  at 
key  points,  with  the  simultaneous  reduc- 
tion in  use  of  smaller,  "satellite”  intermodal 
facilities. 

This  trend  will  continue  to  the  point  where 
the  Hub  Center  will  dominate  joint  steam- 
ship, rail  and  motor  carrier  intermodal 
transportation  within  the  United  States. 
These  centers  strengthen  the  intermodal 
attributes  of  cost-effectiveness,  fuel-effi- 
ciency and  service-sensitiveness.  This 
trendwill  benefitthe  shipping  public,  as  well 
as  the  carriers,  in  terms  of  improved  equip- 
ment availability  and  use,  service  and 
costs. 

High  volumes  of  vehicles  moving  be- 
tween major  points  allow  railroads  to  in- 
crease dedicated  intermodal  trains,  de- 
crease terminal  movements,  reduce  train 
blocking  requirements  and  switching,  and 
expedite  transit  times.  These  benefits  re- 
sult in  lower  overall  operating  costs. 

Centralized  terminals  allow  each  trans- 
portation mode  to  use  its  inherent  strength 
I to  its  fullest  capability.  Railroads  concen- 
! trate  on  ramp-to-ramp  service,  along 
! major  corridors  between  highly  devel- 


oped, well-coordinated  terminals.  Motor 
carriers  perform  their  role  in  drayage  and 
distribution  between  these  hub  points  and 
shippers  and  consignees.  Steamship  lines 
engaged  in  inland  transportation  concen- 
trate on  certain  geographical  areas  to 
maintain  better  equipment  control,  loca- 
tion and  relocation  of  equipment  and  bet- 
ter usage  of  equipment  due  to  faster 
equipment  turnaround  time. 

Intermodal  Hub  Centers  are  being  lo- 
cated at  key  points  near  major  production 
and/or  consumption  areas.  Typical  inland 
center  points  are  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Dallas  and  Denver.  Typical  ocean  port 
points  are  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area, 
Houston-Galveston  and  the  Delta  area 
ports  of  Stockton  and  Sacramento. 

The  San  Franoisco  Bay  Area  is  a prime 
example  of  the  development  of  railroad 
intermodal  ramps  from  smaller,  “feeder” 
terminals  into  larger,  full-integrated  inter- 
modal  facilities.  Trunk  line  railroads  serv- 
ing the  area  all  have  centralized  intermod- 
al operations.  Santa  Fe,  which  has  been 
expanding  its  intermodal  capability  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  for  years— includ- 
ing a four-fold  increase  in  intermodal  car 
spots  within  the  last  two  years —performs 
all  rail-obligated  and  controlled  intermodal  | 
service  at  one  major  facility,  with  secon-  j 
dary  functions  such  as  equipment  storage  ! 
at  attendant  “satellite”  or  “staging”  areas 
as  necessary. 

An  example  of  a common  intermodal 
movement  is  a containerload  of  import  ; 
traffic  shipped  from  the  Orient  to  an  inland 
point  in  the  United  States  wherein  the 
steamship  line  handles  through  billing 
from  origin  to  ultimate  destination.  Such  a 
shipment  would  move  into  a San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Area  port,  be  drayed  to  a rail-  j 
road  intermodal  hub  terminal,  move  to  1 


another  railroad  lemiii:.;  :i.  ■ . : r,i  i | . 

on  a fast  tram,  for  dray  -j-:  t.>  u 
destination,  such  at,  .*  ■ nr  c.- ■ 

The  shipper  pays  a f .*  • tfr.rr, 

origin  to  final  destination,  and  ■ n.  - i- 
volved  carrier  mode  han:  tnr  . 

as  part  of  a continuous  ' r f 

ment  in  the  true  sense  n*  inr^r-i,' ■ i ;!  - ■ 
vice. 

Under  this  system,  ead-  lyi--*  -.v  ■ i ■ r 
utilizes  its  inherent  advantage  Hv  . 
ship  line  offers  complete  or 
to  the  customer,  and  perform*;  w ‘ , 

carriage.  Motor  carriers  handle  . m f: 
between  terminals  and  betv......  m-; 

pers /consignees  quickly  anc  efli>  n:-  *!. 
Railroads  perform  the  ove^‘„'  J r t , , 
j expeditiously  and  economically 

Economic  factors  are  encouragir 
proliferation  of  intermodal  activity  w!  ; ■ , : 
time,  is  resulting  in  the  major  railroad 
tralized  intermodal  terminals.  These  fac- 
tors include  the  severe  "crunches'  on  ;r 
dustry  profitability  brought  about  by 
higher  costs  of  operations,  including 
labor,  raw  materials  and  financing. 
Periodic  energy  crises,  which  indicate  that 
energy  costs  will  continue  to  rise  in  the 
future,  are  another  factor,  although  there  ic 
an  oil  glut  at  this  time.  A new  federal  tax  of 
5«  per  gallon  on  fuel  will,  of  course,  res-.  ’ 
in  an  immediate  increase  in  the  cost. 

Due  to  these  factors,  transportation  is 
becoming  an  area  in  which  companies 
endeavor  to  trim  costs  and  thus  enhance 
profits.  This  circumstance  is  a natural  for 
the  concept  of  intermodal  transportation  lo 
general  and  the  state-of-the-art  railroad 
intermodal  Hub  Centers  in  particular 
There  is  no  doubt  that  intermodal  service 
using  these  key  Hub  Centers  combines 
the  best  features  of  all  the  carriers  in- 
volved. 


Grancolombiana 

Be  “'■?  trade  isolation  they  experi- 

■■  rd  di-  .r,g  World  War  II  and  rate  disad- 
- they  had  been  subjected  to 
. . • MHiore  the  war.  the  three  "Gran  Col- 
r c?;j:'tries  of  Colombia.  Venezuela 
; ' : Ecuador  established  in  1946  their  own 
Oping  company— Flota  Mercante 
Grancolombiana. 

ned  historically  as  well  as  physically, 
these  three  countries  once  comprised  the 
shon-lived  Republic  of  Gran  Colombia 
created  m 1819  after  Sim6n  Bolivar  liber- 
ated this  territory  from  Spanish  rule. 

Beginning  with  a fleet  of  eight  ships 
purchased  from  the  United  States,  Gran- 
colombiana now  owns  39  ships  and  char- 
ters an  additional  30  or  40.  and  is  still 
growing.  Five  new  vessels  were  added 
into  the  company's  service  just  two  years 
ago.  Of  the  five  newbuildings  presently  on 
order  from  the  Gdansk  Shipyard,  Poland, 
delivery  has  been  taken  on  one.  with  the 
remaining  four  due  this  year. 

Grancolombiana  has  been  calling  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco  for  24  years,  and  is 
the  only  Colombian  line  calling  the  West 
Coast.  On  the  line's  regular  West  Coast 
service,  vessels  call  here  every  14  days. 
Actually,  each  vessel  makes  two  calls — 
the  first  to  unload  on  the  way  up  the  coast 
to  Vancouver,  and  the  second  to  load  on 
the  way  down.  The  two  ships  assigned  to 
this  service,  the  Ciudad  de  Cali  and  the 
Ciudad  de  Ibaque.  are  multi-purpose  sis- 
terships  built  in  1973  and  ideally  suited  to 
this  trade. 

To  supplement  this  West  Coast  service 
when  cargo  volume  is  heavy,  vessels  in 
the  Far  East  service  can  also  call  San 


Francisco  and  often  do,  discharging 
cargo  from  Colombia  before  continuing  on 
to  Far  East  ports. 

At  the  time  of  its  establishment,  45%  of 
the  company  was  owned  by  a federation 
of  Colombian  coffee  growers,  45%  by  a 
Venezuela  bank  and  10%  by  an  Ecuador 
bank.  In  1953,  when  Venezuela  withdrew 
from  Grancolombiana,  ownership  was  es- 
tablished at  80%  by  Colombia’s  National 
Coffee  Federation,  and  20%  by  Ecuador’s 
Banco  Nacional  de  Fomento.  With  Gran- 
colombiana no  longer  calling  Ecuador, 
there  is  speculation  that  there  may  soon 
be  a further  consolidation  of  ownership. 

With  the  majority  of  the  West’s  coffee 
roasters  located  in  and  around  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  is  not  surprising  that  95%  of  the 
cargo  discharged  here  by  Grancolom- 
biana is  coffee— green  beans,  packed  in 
70-kilo  bags  and  containerized.  Granco- 
lombiana has  containerized  all  of  the  cof- 
fee it  discharges  here  since  1979. 

Last  year  Grancolombiana  moved  its 
San  Francisco  operation  from  Pier  50  to 
the  San  Francisco  Container  Terminal, 


Berth  96,  Carlos  F.  de  Narvaez,  owner’s 
representative  for  the  line  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, explained  the  move.  “With  all  our 
coffee  now  containerized,  it  is  in  our  best 
interests  to  gain  the  performance  and  ex- 
perience available  at  the  Port’s  prime  con- 
tainer facility.  We  are  unloading  about  22 
containers  an  hour  now.’’ 

Growth  of  Grancolombiana’s  West 
Coast  service  depends  on  the  coffee  ex- 
port market.  “Per  capita  consumption  of 
coffee  is  down  in  the  United  States  right 
now.  Temporarily,  we  hope,"  de  Narvaez 
said.  “However,  coffee  consumption  is  in- 
creasing rapidly  in  Germany,  Spain  and 
Poland.’’ 

Outbound,  general  cargo  is  loaded  in 
San  Francisco  for  Colombia,  with  food- 
stuffs and  canned  goods  high  on  the  list. 
Other  commodities  include  machinery 
and  equipment,  asbestos  and  chemical 
compounds. 

Beaufort  Navigation,  Inc.  is  Pacific 
Coast  agent  for  Grancolombiana. 




Japanese  Consul  General 
Takehiko  Nishiyama 

San  Francisco  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  posts  for  Japanese  diplomats  ac- 
cording to  the  new  Japanese  Consul 
General  in  San  Francisco,  Takehiko  Nishi- 
yama, who  was  appointed  to  this  position 
last  September. 

"San  Francisco  has  such  historic  pres- 
tige and  significance  in  our  countries’  : 
bilateral  relationships.  The  first  Japanese  j 
to  arrive  in  the  United  States,  officially, 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  aboard  a 
Japanese  naval  vessel.  That  was  in  1860. 
And  of  course,  after  the  war,  the  peace  ' 
treaty  was  signed  here." 

Sipping  tea  in  his  fifth  floor  office  over- 
looking Japan  Center's  serene  and  beauti-  ■ 
i ful  Peace  Plaza,  Mr.  Nishiyama  explained 
I his  long-standing  interest  in  the  United 
I States-Japan  Student  Conference  held  in 
' Japan.  “It  was  either  the  first  or  second 
such  conference.  Actually,  it  was  this 
interest  in  U.S. -Japan  relations  that  started 
my  interest,  and  career,  in  foreign  affairs.” 

Mr.  Nishiyama  joined  the  Japanese 
foreign  service  in  1955  after  graduation 
from  the  Faculty  of  Law,  Tokyo  University. 

“When  you  enter  the  foreign  service, 
you  are  required  to  know  one  of  several 
languages.  I passed  the  examination  in 
English  and  customarily  would  have  been 
sent  to  an  American  or  English  school  for 
further  study.  But  I wished  to  go  to  France. 
My  father  had  been  the  Naval  Attache  to 
France  before  the  war.” 

Over  eight  years  of  Mr.  Nishiyama’s 
diplomatic  career  have  been  spent  in 
Paris,  at  three  different  times — from  his 
first  assignment  as  a student  attachb  to 
the  Embassy,  to  his  most  recent  post  be- 
fore coming  to  San  Francisco,  Minister  of 
the  Embassy. 

In  addition  to  France,  he  has  held  over- 
seas posts  at  two  other  Japanese  Em- 
bassies— in  Vietnam  and  in  Laos. 

Between  overseas  assignments,  Mr. 
Nishiyama  has  held  a number  of  posts 
with  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs’  Asian 
Affairs  Bureau  and  the  Economic  Coop- 
eration Bureau,  becoming  the  Deputy 
Director  General  of  each  bureau. 

He  came  to  the  United  States  for  the  first 
time  in  1972  as  Fellow  at  the  Center  for 
International  Affairs  at  Harvard  University. 

“Since  the  late  ’50s,  the  Japanese 
Ministry  has  sent  one  person  each  year  to 
the  Center.  It  is  an  honor  to  attend.” 

The  Japanese  Consulate  General  in  San 
Francisco,  one  of  ten  in  the  United  States, 
is  larger  than  many  of  their  embassies 
around  the  world.  With  a current  staff  of 

12,  the  Consulate  will  soon  be  increased  to 

13,  in  view  of  its  importance.  This  figure 
does  not  include,  of  course,  the  many 
other  people  from  here  who  work  in  the 
Consulate. 


The  primary  duty  of  a consulate  is  to 
protect  the  lives  and  interests  of  the 
Japanese  residents  in  the  area. 

“I’d  like  to  accomplish  this  not  by  assert- 
ing Japanese  interests  but  rather  by  pro- 
moting basic  understanding  between 
Americans  and  Japanese,  so  that  problems 
and  conflicts  are  able  to  be  absorbed 
through  this  mutual  understanding. 

“On  a more  personal  level  ...  I would 
like  to  understand  the  United  States  better 
while  I’m  here.  At  the  time  I attended  the 
U.S.-Japan  Conference  as  a student  many 
years  ago,  I had  an  idyllic  image  of  the 
United  States  . . . perhaps  my  image  was 
too  idealistic.  The  United  States  was  ev- 
erything. It  was  powerful.  Active.  It  was  a 
model  we  should  try  to  imitate  or  master. 
Since  that  time  many  things  have  hap- 
pened. You  have  a lot  of  problems.  The 
image  of  the  United  States  has  changed.  I 
am  interested  in  knowing  why  these  things 
happened  and  what  the  United  States  will 
be  in  the  coming  decades.  What  happens 
to  the  United  States  will  have  tremendous 
importance  to  Japan. 

“In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  I am  very 
interested  in  our  Pacific  Rim  economy, 
which  involves  the  countries  bordering  the 
Pacific — China,  Japan  and  other  Asian 
countries,  as  well  as  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States  . . . specifically,  California.  I 
believe  the  Pacific  Rim  economy  holds  the 
future  of  the  Asian  economy  and  the  future 
of  the  world  economy  at  large.” 

Forecasts  have  been  made  that  the 
largest  Increases  in  world  trade  during  the 
next  several  decades  will  be  among  the 
Pacific  Rim  countries,  with  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  now  undertaking  a major  devel- 
opment plan  to  meet  this  expected  de- 
mand for  shipping  facilities. 

“Madam  Mayor  (San  Francisco  Mayor 
Dianne  Feinstein)  is  very  interested  in 
making  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  more 
prosperous  by  encouraging  trade  not  only 
with  Japan,  but  with  China  and  other  Asian 
countries.  We  do  share  the  same  interest." 

When  asked  if  he  wished  to  comment  on 
current  trade  restrictions  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States,  Mr.  Nishiyama 
noted  that,  “our  Prime  Minister  has  arrived 
in  Washington  to  discuss  this  program,  so 
I think  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  leave 
this  in  his  hands.”  (This  interview  was 
conducted  during  the  recent  four-day  visit 
to  Washington  of  Japanese  Prime  Minister 
Yasuhiro  Nakasone.) 

“Our  new  government,  which  came  into 
office  at  the  end  of  November,  is  very,  very 
quick  in  taking  action.  Already  it  has  an- 
nounced a series  of  measures  on  both 
customs  duties  and  import  procedures  to 
open  up  the  Japanese  market.  Mr.  Naka- 
sone has  decided  to  increase  defense 
expenditures  6.5%  so  that  Japan  can  bet- 
ter perform  the  duties  of  ally  to  the  United 
States.  I believe  we  can  look  forward  to 


substantial  improvement  in  bilateral  rela- 
tions for  trade  as  well  as  defense. ' 

The  Consul  General  and  his  wife.  Mich:- 
ko,  have  three  children.  A daughter  and 
son  now  attend  junior  high  and  primary 
school  here.  An  older  daughter  is  a televi- 
sion actress /reporter  in  Japan,  currently 
on  assignment  touring  and  reporting  on 
the  castles  of  Europe. 

In  addition  to  his  diplomatic  role,  Mr.  Ni- 
shiyama has  authored  many  articles  on 
Asian  and  European  affairs  and  on  aid  to 
developing  countries. 

His  interests  include  the  arts,  especially 
classical  music,  and  karate,  in  which  he 
holds  a black  belt. 

The  Consul  General  spoke  of  his  plea- 
sure at  being  here  and  of  having  been  as- 
signed to  this  post. 

“I  must  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  thanks  for  the  real  hospitality  demon- 
strated by  the  San  Francisco  people.  It  is  a 
tradition  of  the  City,  I believe." 

Indeed  it  is. 


What  Else  Would  You  Like  to 
Read  About  in  Wharfside? 

A reply  card  is  enclosed  with  this 
issue  of  Wharfside,  not  only  for  use 
in  correcting  and  updating  our  mail- 
ing list,  but  to  find  out  what  topics  or 
types  of  information  you  would  like 
to  see  in  the  upcoming  issues. 

We  want  to  make  Wharfside  as  in- 
teresting and  useful  to  you  as  we 
can. 

We  want  your  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions. 

Thank  you  ...  for  taking  a minute 
of  your  time  to  reply. 


It's  Official 


The  signing  on  December  16th  of  the  30-  i 
year  lease  with  Todd  Shipyards,  brought  i 
to  a close  the  long  and  labored  negotia- 
tion between  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. Todd  Shipyard  Corporation  and  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco. 

At  a ceremony  held  outdoors  in  front  of 
the  shipyard's  900-foot  floating  drydock, 
Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  and  John  T.  Gil- 
bride,  board  chairman  of  Todd  (seated) 
signed  the  lease  documents,  before  sev- 
eral hundred  government  and  industry 
representatives  and  shipyard  workers. 

Also  participating  in  the  lease  signing 
were  (from  left)  Edward  L.  David,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Port;  Port  Commis- 
sioner Jack  Morrison;  Hans  Schaefer, 
president  of  Todd;  Richard  Grothen,  gen- 
eral manager  of  Todd's  San  Francisco  di- 
vision. and  Eugene  L.  Gartland,  president 
of  the  San  Francisco  Port  Commission. 


In  the  three-party  agreement,  Bethle- 
hem sold  the  land,  piers  and  buildings  to 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco,  and  sold  the 
cranes,  machinery  and  other  equipment, 
including  three  drydocks,  to  Todd  Ship- 
yards. The  Port  then  leased  to  Todd  the 
property  upon  which  the  facility  is  located. 
It  was  this  final  lease  to  Todd  that  was 
signed  December  16. 

For  its  $1.00  investment  (the  amount 
paid  by  the  Port  to  Bethlehem  for  the 
property),  the  Port  will  receive  $2  million  in 
rent  each  year.  In  addition  Todd  is  commit- 
ting a minimum  of  $10  million  in  capital 
improvements  and  replacements  during 
the  first  five  years  of  operations,  and  plans 
to  invest  $1.5  million  a year  in  repair  and 
maintenance.  Todd  has  also  agreed  to  es- 
tablish a job  training  program. 

A shipyard  has  been  at  this  location 
since  Union  Iron  Works  established  a yard 


here  in  1883.  It  was  purchased  by  Bethle- 
hem in  1905. 

Todd  Shipyard  Corporation,  founded  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  1916,  has  become 
the  largest  independent  shipbuilding  and 
shiprepairing  company  in  the  United 
States,  operating  yards  in  Alameda, 
Seattle,  Long  Beach  and  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  Coasts.  It  has  had  more  U.S. 
Navy  ship  repair  contracts  than  any  other 
West  Coast  company  and,  in  view  of  in- 
creased Navy  budgets  and  an  expansion 
of  the  naval  fleet,  Todd  should  bring  to  San 
Francisco  the  long-sought  grov\/th  of  the 
City's  ship  repair  industry. 

Since  Todd  began  its  operation  here, 
the  San  Francisco  shipyard  has  received 
contracts  totaling  in  excess  of  $55  mil- 
lion. The  employment  level  for  this  month 
is  anticipated  to  reach  1,100  production 
workers. 


Bienvenue! 


Port  Designer  Speaks 
on  “Future  Port” 


Captain  H,  J.  Sohneekloth  of  the  M.S.  Columbus  California  (second  from  right)  Is  welo  • i to  Sat 
Wilson,  Crescent  Wharf  and  Warehouse  Co. , George  D.  Watson-Jones  and  Ivan  Miskuiin,  Co"  ' 

Columbus  Line  Adds  Fourth  Ship  to  Service 


The  design  concept  and  first  phase  de- 
velopment of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco's 
maritime  plan  for  the  Southern  Waterfront 
was  used  by  architect/engineer  John 
Vickerman  to  illustrate  state-of-the-art  con- 
tainer terminal  development,  In  his  ad- 
dress to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
chapter  of  the  National  Defense  Transpor- 
tation Association,  January  27. 

Speaking  to  a group  of  over  90  steamship 
industry  and  government  leaders  at  a lun- 
cheon in  the  Officers  Club  of  the  Treasure 
Island  Naval  Base,  Vickerman  described 
the  latest  technology  for  optimizing  terminal 
throughput. 

Vickerman  is  president  of  Vickerman, 
Zachary,  Miller,  a Bay  Area  engineering 
and  architecture  firm,  and  a leading  de- 
signer of  container  terminals.  His  com- 
pany drew  up  the  master  plan  that  will 
guide  the  development  of  the  Port’s 
maritime  facilities  through  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

Besides  West  Coast  terminals,  Vicker- 
man’s  projects  include  facilities  in  Taiwan, 
Japan  and  Korea. 


Special  Holiday  Gift ...  for  Special 
Children 

Over  1,000  underprivileged  and  handi- 
capped children  attended  an  American 
Conservatory  Theater  production  of  Dick- 
en’s  "A  Christmas  Carol,"  December  14. 
The  noontime  performance  was  arranged 
and  sponsored  by  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Port  Commission  President  Eugene  L. 
Gartland  introduced  the  program  to  the  t 
special  children  from  the  San  Francisco  i 
School  District  and  the  Catholic  Archdio-  I 
cese,  and  brought  greetings  from  Mayor  j 
Dianne  Feinstein.  j 

A sign  language  Interpretation  of  the 
show  was  provided  for  the  nearly  100  deaf 
children  present. 

In  addition,  each  child  was  given  a 
“goody  bag”  filled  with  holiday  surprises. 

Funds  for  the  performance  were  con- 
tributed by  Chevron  USA,  Crowley  1 
Maritime  Corporation,  Pacific  Telephone 
and  Shaklee  Corporation. 


The  M.S.  Columbus  California  recently 
made  its  first  call  to  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco since  entering  Columbus  Line’s  ser- 
vice between  the  North  American  West 
Coast  and  Australia /New  Zealand. 

With  four  ships  now  operating  on  this 
route,  the  frequency  of  service  will  be  in- 
creased from  14  days  to  11  days,  accord- 
ing to  George  D,  Watson-Jones,  Colum- 
bus Line’s  general  manager  of  operations 
in  San  Francisco. 

The  fully  cellular  ship  carries  531  TEUs, 
with  over  half  of  this  capacity  able  to  ac- 
commodate refrigerated  containers. 

Refrigeration  is  a top  requirement  in  this 


service  because  of  the  volume  of  foods 
carried.  Cargo  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  often  consists  of  frozen  beef, 
lamb  and  lobster  tails;  kiwi  fruit  and  ap- 
ples; wool  and  sheepskin. 

Because  of  the  seasonal  differences  be- 
tween the  southern  and  northern  hemi- 
spheres, some  of  the  same  food  products 
are  also  shipped  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  including  U.S.  grown  kiwi  fruit 
and  apples.  Agricultural  machinery  and 
general  cargo  make  up  the  rest  of  the 
usual  export  shipments. 

Transpacific  Transportation  Company  is 
West  Coast  agent  for  Columbus  Line. 


The  French  Naval  Academy  training  ship 
Jeanne  d'Arc  and  her  escort,  the  frigate 
Doudart  de  Lagree,  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco January  3 for  a weeklong  goodwill 
visit. 

As  the  ships  sailed  under  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge,  the  850  arriving  sailors  were 


greeted  with  an  11 -gun  salute  from  the 
U.S.  Army  battery  in  the  Presidio. 

Docked  at  Pier  45,  both  vessels  were 
open  to  the  public  January  5-7. 

The  helicopter  carrier  Jeanne  d'Arc  was 
built  between  1959  and  1961,  designed  for 


anti-submarine  warfare  and  combat  at 
sea.  Both  ships  are  on  a seven-rrionth 
around-the-world  peacetime  trai''  ng 
cruise. 


New  Trucking  Guide  Available 
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CONTAINER  CARGO 
IN  METRIC  REVENUE  TONS 
(In  lOOOs) 

998 


889 

839 


1980  1981  1982 


Capsule  Report  of  1981-82  Tonnage 

During  fiscal  year  1981-82,  tonnage 
through  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  de- 
creased. as  did  that  of  the  San  Francisco 
Customs  District.  This  decrease  is  gen- 
erally attributed  to  worldwide  recession,  a 
relatively  strong  U.S.  dollar  and  interna- 
tional competition. 

However,  the  Port  turned  this  downward 
trend  upward  in  the  last  two  quarters  of  the 
fiscal  year,  averaging  an  increase  of  over 
7%  per  quarter. 

While  tonnages  were  less,  the  Port  held 
onto  its  share  of  the  important  Trans- 
pacific trade,  even  experiencing  a slight 
increase.  The  Port's  tonnages  in  this  trade 
have  nearly  doubled  since  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year,  primarily  due  to  the  addi- 
tion of  COSCO,  the  return  of  Evergreen 
Line  and  the  improved  carriages  of  Lykes 
Line. 

Fiscal  year  1981-82  continued  to  dem- 
onstrate growth  in  containerized  cargo, 
posting  a 12%  increase,  and  clearly  con- 
tributing to  the  perception  that  San  Fran- 
cisco is  indeed  a container  port. 


Port  People 


Conrad  Heads 
Finance/Ad  ministration 


John  F.  Conrad  has  joined  the  Port's  man- 
agement team  as  Director  of  Finance  and 
Administration.  In  his  new  position  he  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  Port's  finance,  com- 
mercial property  and  administration  ser- 
vices, including  personnel,  purchasing 
and  computer  operations. 

Conrad  comes  to  the  Port  from  Gabriel- 
son  & Company,  a San  Francisco  property 
management  firm,  where  he  was  execu- 
tive vice  president  and  chief  financial 
officer  during  the  company’s  startup.  He 
established  all  operating,  finance  and 
administrative  procedures  and  staffing 
for  the  firm. 

Before  this,  Conrad  was  with  Alexander 
& Baldwin,  Inc.,  Honolulu,  for  six  years, 
first  as  a director  of  planning  and  budget 
analysis,  and  then  as  a vice  president  re- 
sponsible for  the  overall  administration 
and  operation  of  an  A & B land  develop- 
ment subsidiary. 

Conrad,  who  holds  a degree  in  Indus- 
trial Engineering  from  Purdue  University 
and  an  MBA  from  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
began  his  career  as  an  industrial  engineer 
with  U.S.  Steel  and  then  Westinghouse. 

Moving  to  Hawaii,  Conrad  worked  for  C. 
Brewer  & Company,  Ltd.,  Hilo,  becoming 
manager  of  their  corporate-wide  data  pro- 
cessing. He  was  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  company’s  sugar  operations  before 
leaving  to  join  Alexander  & Baldwin. 

Edward  L.  David,  Executive  Director,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  newly  formed 
15-man  California  State  International  Trade 
Commission  by  the  Honorable  Willie  L. 
Brown,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 

Ronald  L.  Stone,  Director  of  Maritime  Af- 
fairs, attended  the  California  Truckers  As- 
sociation convention  held  in  San  Diego, 
February  7-9. 


O’Connell  Joins 
Marketing  Department 


Denise  M.  O'Connell  has  been  appointed 
Marketing  Representative  for  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco. 

With  seven  years  in  the  steamship  in- 
dustry, she  was  most  recently  office  and 
operations  manager  for  Kam  Container 
Line,  Oakland.  Before  coming  to  the  Bay 
Area,  she  worked  five  years  in  Long 
Beach  for  Lykes  Brothers  Steamship 
Company,  first  as  assistant  manager  of 
the  Container  Division  and  then  customer 
service  representative. 

O’Connell  is  a graduate  of  California 
State  University,  Long  Beach,  with  a B.S. 
in  Business  Management. 


New  Number  to  Note 

Now  you  can  reach  the  Port  via 
Telex:  467560 
as  well  as 

Cable:  SFPORTCOM 
Telephone:  (415)  391-8000 


If  you  wish  your  name  to  be 
added  to  our  mailing  list, 
please  contact: 

Wbatfside 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco 
Ferry  Building,  Room  2028 
San  Francisco,  CA  94111 
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Trucking  Industry 
Hit  Hard  by 
Deregulation 
and  Depressed 
Economy 


by  Tfirry  D.  Fortier 
President 

Cai‘*'':nia  Tnjckmg  Association 


■Tne  trucking  industry  represents  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  Port's  intermodal 
services,  especially  in  view  of  the  growing 
use  of  the  "hub  center  concept"  and  cen- 
tralization described  in  the  last  issue  of 
Wharfside.  In  the  interest  of  providing  our 
readers  with  current  information  on  the 
state  of  the  California  trucking  industry  to- 
day. we  are  publishing  the  following  article 
that  expresses  the  views  of  the  newly 
elected  president  of  the  California  Truck- 

■ ing  Association.) 

• 1982  marked  the  fourth  consecutive  year 
of  economic  recession  for  the  motor  car- 

■ rier  industry.  The  industry  cannot  with- 
I stand  any  additional  pressures  which 

would  adversely  impact  upon  its  financial 
i position.  Added  deterioration  will  mean 
I the  inability  of  the  trucking  industry  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  economy  during 
the  process  of  economic  recovery.  Any 
additional  pressures  upon  our  industry  will 
be  inconsistent  with  the  need  to 
strengthen  the  nation’s  transportation  in- 
frastructure in  the  face  of  rising  defense 
concerns. 

1982  brought  thin  profit  margins  ...  if 
any.  The  industry  may  finish  in  the  black; 
however,  many  carriers  this  year  have  suf- 
fered considerable  financial  losses,  while 
a number  of  them  have  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness completely. 

In  the  past  two  years,  259  ICC- 
j regulated  trucking  companies  across  the 
I United  States  formerly  generating  $2.5  bil- 


lion in  annual  revenues,  have  either  gone 
out  of  business,  filed  Chapter  11  bank- 
ruptcy or  voluntarily  reduced  or  altered 
services.  These  firms  represent  over  5.5% 
of  the  total  operating  revenues  of  the  na- 
tion’s regulated  trucking  companies.  As 
critical  in  terms  of  overall  impact,  they  rep- 
resent 50,800  trucking  jobs  lost  or  in 
jeopardy.  Studies  indicate  that  carriers 
accounting  for  an  additional  35.4%  of  rev- 
enues are  candidates  for  failure. 

In  1981,  the  rate  of  return  on  equity  for  all 
combined  industries  in  the  United  States 
was  14%.  The  regulated  trucking  industry 
experienced  5%  on  its  rate  of  return  on 
equity  during  that  same  year.  With  1982 
adding  a fourth  year  of  recession  for  the 
industry,  the  duration  of  the  motor  carrier 
downturn  far  exceeds  that  experienced  by 
other  industries. 

It  appears  that  when  the  economy  finally 
recovers,  the  industry  will  have  difficulty 
financing  needed  new  and  replacement 
equipment  to  keep  the  wheels  turning. 

The  precarious  position  of  the  industry 
has  developed  primarily  as  a conse- 


quence of  the  interaction  of  deregulatory 
pressures  (both  administrative  and  legis- 
lative) with  the  effects  of  the  current  eco- 
nomic downturn.  i 

The  Surface  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1982  was  another  cruel  blow  to  the 
industry.  It  is  difficult  to  digest  how  a mea- 
sure like  the  recent  use  tax  increase  could  , 
be  allowed  to  impact  an  industry  that  car-  ' 
ries  everything  the  nation  eats,  wears  and 
uses,  at  a time  of  chaotic  deregulation  and  I 
a nearly  bankrupt  economy.  A picture  was  ' 
projected  to  the  public  by  Congress  that 
the  trucking  industry  destroys  the  high- 
ways. The  industry  now  is  working  to  have 
its  story  told. 

Certain  concepts  of  transportation  like  • 
cross-subsidization  have  disappeared. 
Large,  profitable  traffic  routes,  such  as  j 
San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles,  used  to  I 
support  small  and  unprofitable  routes. 

Now,  towns  up  and  down  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  the  Central  Coast,  desert  areas 
and  other  rural  areas  have  lost  air  service. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  to  the  trans-  \ 
portation  of  goods.  It  is  obvious  that  the  j 


law  to  remove  drivers  whose  sole  pur- 
pose, it  appears  is  to  bully  motorists  out  of 
their  way. 

In  addition,  CTA  has  long  supported  the 
California  Highway  Patrol's  right  to  use 
radar  for  policing  truck  speeding. 

The  CTA’s  own  safety  telephone  hotline 
has  handled  2,500  telephone  incident  re- 
ports from  the  motoring  public  in  the  past 
two  years.  CTA  believes  in  policing  its  own 
trucks  and  its  own  drivers.  It’s  unfortunate 
that  a few  cowboys  of  the  road  manage  to 
discredit  an  industry  of  hard  working,  r- 
fessional  and  courteous  truck  dr  vers 

1983  will  be  another  year  of  adjust  ' 
for  the  California  trucking  induSt.> 
California  truckers  have  been  forced  - 
make  grueling,  demanding  and  pain*  ., 
decisions  to  adjust  to  an  ever-changing 
environment.  But  a recovery  is  -'i  sigh*. 
State  government  appears  w;!i:ng  now  to 
take  a look  at  business  needs.  In  term-  o? 
employment  and  payrc  :.  Cali'c'-ia's 
motor  carrier  industry  outstrips  any  other 
state  by  thousands  of  people  and  billions 
of  dollars.  California  will  continue  'o  be  the 
number  one  trucking  state  in  the  nation. 


cost  of  getting  refrigerators  to  an 
appliance  dealer  has  shot  up  in  some  rural 
areas  while  service  has  deteriorated  dra- 
matically. 

The  CTA  is  pleased  that  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  is  taking  a more 
realistic  look  at  the  transportation  eco- 
nomic system  in  California. 

Unemployment  is  at  an  all-time  high 
since  the  1930s.  Federal  deregulation  of 
airline  and  bus  industries  caused  the  loss 
of  jobs  and  needed  services  to  rural 
communities.  The  CTA  believes  it  is  im- 
perative that  deregulation  by  the  California 
Public  Utilities  Commission  does  not 
equally  impact  employees,  low  income 
citizens  and  rural  communities  in  the  same 
fashion  that  occurred  with  the  federal  de- 
regulation of  the  airline  and  bus  industries. 
It  would  be  appropriate  for  the  California 
PUC  to  form  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  com- 
posed of  equal  representation  from  the 
general  freight  industry  representing 
shippers  and  receivers,  motor  carriers 
and  employees  of  motor  carriers  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  a comprehensive 


program  of  general  freight  regulatory  re- 
form. This  would  include  investigation  into 
the  means  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
a level  of  service  and  pricing  stability  with 
the  motor  carrier  industry. 

Productivity  is  a key  means  of  survival 
for  the  trucking  industry.  Size,  weight, 
length  and  combination  configurations 
must  be  realistically  addressed. 

Safety  to  the  motoring  public  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  everyone.  The 
CTA  is  a strong  proponent  of  legislation 
that  would  require  higher  driver  standards 
for  certification  of  truck  drivers.  Too  many 
truck  drivers  are  out  there  and  shouldn't 
be.  That  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  the 
public’s  attitude  toward  trucks  has 
changed. 

The  Professional  Driver's  Code,  a mea- 
sure calling  for  an  increase  in  the  point 
count  for  moving  violations  against  Class  I 
truck  drivers  transporting  hazardous  ma- 
terials, will  be  reintroduced  this  year. 

By  endorsing  the  bill,  CTA’s  Board  of 
Directors  is  showing  the  public  that  own- 
ers of  truck  companies  not  only  dislike  un- 
safe truck  driving  but  are  willing  to  do 
something  about  it.  The  CTA  asks  every'- 
one  to  support  a bill  to  put  teeth  into  the 


A Closer  Look 


Pacific  Islands 
T nsporl  Line 
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vV:  r-  rrxjst  of  this  outbound  cargo  is 
— ir>d  .1  San  Francisco  and  Long  Beach, 
vessel  also  picks  up  shipments  of 
at  Coos  Bay,  Oregon,  on  induce- 

Aii  of  the  cargo  now  earned  on  the  PITL 
:‘iip  IS  containerized,  except  for  the 
and  special  project  shipments— 
as  the  sixty-foot  concrete  pilings 
shipped  from  San  Francisco  last  year  for 
cc.rc‘..'-.ction  of  the  new  wharf  at  Pago 
Pago 

Inbound  cargo  consists  of  cocoa 
beans,  coconuts  and  coconut  cream,  with 
regular  shipments  of  canned  tuna  dis- 
charged solely  at  San  Diego. 

Pacific  Islands  Transport  Line  was 
founded  m 1938  by  A/S  Thor  Dahl,  Sandef- 
jord.  Norway,  a company  that  was  started 
100  years  ago  with  a whaling  fleet  in  the 
Arctic  (thus  the  line's  whale  insignia).  To- 
day. the  company  is  involved  in  expansive 
tanker,  dry  bulk  and  liner  operations 
throughout  the  world. 

The  original  plan  for  PITL  as  conceived 
by  Thor  Dahl  and  its  agents.  General 
Steamship  Corporation,  headquartered  in 
San  Francisco,  was  to  operate  a regular 
cargo  and  passenger  service  between  the 
U.S.  west  coast  and  the  islands  of  the 
South  Pacific.  The  service  began  with  the 
3.000-ton-capacity  Thorl . which  during 
the  war  served  as  a lifeline  bringing  food- 
stuffs to  all  of  the  islands.  After  the  war  the 
Thorsgaard  and  Thorsisle  joined  the  ser- 
vice. each  capable  of  carrying  12 
passengers  and  up  to  5,000  tons  of  cargo. 

In  1975.  PITL  introduced  containeriza- 
tion to  the  service  with  the  acquisition  of 
the  Camellia  Venture,  increasing  the  line's 
capacity  and  capabilities,  particularly  in 
regard  to  refrigerated  cargos. 

With  the  continued  growth  of  trade,  the 
Camellia  Venture  was  replaced  by  the 
Africanstars.  a larger,  faster  and  more  ca- 
pable vessel.  Africanstars  was  in  turn  re- 
placed by  the  brand  new,  multi-purpose 
containership,  the  Sirius.  Built  in  Lubeck, 


West  Germany,  the  vessel  has  a container 
capacity  of  636  TEUs,  with  48  reefer  units, 
and  also  can  carry  lumber  and  heavy 
equipment.  With  two  sets  of  twin  ship- 
board hydraulic  cranes  that  can  work  indi- 
vidually or  together,  and  can  accommo- 
date both  container  spreaders  and  grabs, 
the  Sirius  functions  equally  well  in  the  con- 


tainerports  of  the  United  States  and  the 
lesser-equipped  ports  of  the  South  Seas. 

Pacific  Islands  Transport  Line  has  been 
a tenant  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  since 
it  began  operations,  and  has  continued 
this  trade  uninterrupted  for  43  years. 


Profiling 


Dudley  Fagg 

Senior  Trade  Commissioner 
Australian  Consulate  General 
San  Francisoo 


About  50%  of  all  goods  coming  into  the 
United  States  from  Australia  comes  to  the 
West  Coast,  with  30%  to  California,  ac- 
cording to  Dudley  Fagg,  senior  trade 
commissioner,  Australian  Consulate  Gen- 
eral, San  Francisco. 

These  are  significant  figures  to  Com- 
missioner Fagg,  for  two  reasons.  The  main 
objective  of  his  job  is  to  find  opportunities 
for  Australian  goods,  and  his  “territory” 
covers  Northern  California  and  much  of 
the  West  Coast. 

Principal  items  coming  in  from  Australia 
are  seafoods — including  the  famous  Aus- 
tralian lobster  tail,  alumina,  sugar  and 
beef.  Australia  supplies  53%  of  the  beef 
that  the  U.S.  imports.  It’s  “manufacturing” 
beef,  for  sausage  and  such.  None  of  it  is 
across-the-counter  beef. 

But  that’s  only  one  side  of  the  trade 
story.  In  the  reverse  direction,  California 
accounts  for  more  than  half  of  all  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  Australia.  As  Australia’s  biggest 
supplier,  the  U.S.  export  goods  consist 
mainly  of  capital  machinery  for  the  mining 
industry,  transportation  equipment,  scien- 
tific and  electronic  instruments. 

Right  now  there  is  quite  an  imbalance  in 
this  trade.  Over  $5  million  in  U.S.  goods 
are  now  moving  into  Australia  and  around 
$2  million  worth  of  Australian  goods  are 
moving  into  the  U.S. 

“But  one  should  not  worry  too  much 
about  the  imbalance  between  the  two 
countries,”  Fagg  explained.  “While  it’s  a 
little  more  comfortable  to  have  trading  fig- 
ures with  another  nation  more  or  less  on  a 
parallel,  it’s  not  essential.  We  are  believers 
in  the  fact  that  trade  is  multilateral  ...  not 
bilateral.  You  should  look  at  your  total 
shopping  basket. 

“For  example,  in  the  Pacific  region  there 
is  a trading  triangle  formed  by  Australia, 
Japan  and  the  United  States.  Australia 
supplies  mineral  resources  to  Japan,  a 
manufacturer  of  finished  goods  in  the 
metal  industries.  The  United  States  is  a 
customer  of  Japan,  buying  many  items, 
such  as  motor  cars,  electronics  and  the 
like.  The  United  States  supplies  the  capital 
goods  to  work  the  mines  of  Australia.  The 
triangle  is  ‘in  place’  causing  the  U.S,  to 
have  a surplus  in  trade  with  Australia, 
Japan  to  have  a surplus  in  trade  with  the 
U.S.,  and  Australia  to  have  a surplus  in 
trade  with  Japan.  The  balances  are  not 
Important  bilaterally,  you  see. 

“With  the  world  recession,  the  absolute 
value  of  the  trade  has  diminished  in  real 
terms  ...  but  the  three-way  balance  is  still 
there.  Japan  has  had  to  cut  back  on  produc- 
tion. With  fewer  customers  for  raw  materials, 
Australia  has  had  to  reduce  its  mining  ac- 


tivities. And  finally,  there  is  less  demand  for 
capital  goods  from  the  United  States.” 

Since  March  5 Australia  has  had  a new 
Labor  Party  government.  One  of  the  first 
actions  taken  by  this  government  was  to 
devalue  the  Australian  dollar  by  10%. 

“The  long-term  effect  of  this  is  yet  to  be 
seen.  In  the  short  term,  it  has  brought  to  a 
halt  the  outflow  of  investment  money  from 
Australia,  and  foreign  moneys  are  starting 
to  move  back  in,  gradually  giving  strength 
to  the  Australian  dollar.  Devaluation  will 
improve  our  competitive  stance  in  world 
markets.  It  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
imports  which  were  tending  to  get  some- 
what out  of  hand  in  the  balance.” 

Fagg  has  spent  23  years  in  the  Austra- 
lian Trade  Commissioner  Service  and  oc- 
cupied posts  in  Trinidad,  India,  Italy, 
Mexico,  Pakistan  and  South  Korea,  before 
being  assigned  to  San  Francisco  in  1981. 

More  than  half  of  the  members  of  the 
Trade  Commissioner  Service  recruited  by 
the  Australian  Department  of  Trade  come 
from  industry.  Fagg  had  been  a marketing 
executive  with  several  large  Australian 
firms  before  entering  the  Service. 

“This  was  valuable  experience  because 
in  the  Trade  Commissioner  Service  we 
look  at  the  market  with  a marketing  man’s 
approach.  We  see  what  Australia  can 
supply  as  against  what  America  needs,  is 
importing  or  may  import. 

“Our  basic  job  is  identifying  opportuni- 
ties in  the  United  States  market  and  bring- 
ing the  Australian  seller  and  U.S.  buyer 
together.  We  also  closely  watch  what  is 
happening  with  America’s,  or  California’s, 
supply  of  a particular  commodity  to  a third 
market.  And  if  that  supply  is  interrupted  for 
one  reason  or  another,  we  notify  our 
people  that  there  may  be  an  opportunity 
for  them  to  pick  it  up;  the  same  happens 
in  reverse  with  our  U.S.  colleagues  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

“We  are  also  becoming  more  deeply  in- 


volved in  persuading  A is"  ; "-r  '■ 

participate  m your  speciaiii^r^- 1 i<-ide  ' ■ 

They  are  such  good  market" ly  u:  ■■,■■■■ ..  j 
that  we  are  currently  spending  | 

$1  million  a year  in  the  US  : muofi 
coordinate  and  provide  servi-:-'  - *’  ■ ■ 
Australian  companies  that  want 
part  in  these  shows.” 

The  San  Francisco  office,  wn- ■:  cov.-. 
most  of  the  northwestern  United  Statn  . 
from  Colorado  westward,  mr.liiding 
Alaska,  and  Hawaii,  is  one  of  five  Austra- 
lian trade  offices  m the  U.S.,  all  located 
within  Consulate  Generals.  (A  sixth  office 
is  the  Embassy  in  Washington  that  dealt  . 
with  policy,  not  trade  promotion.) 

San  Francisco  will  be  Commts:-*oner 
Fagg’s  last  post  before  his  retirement 
the  fall  of  1984. 

”1  love  San  Francisco,  ” Fagg  said 
watching  the  activity  in  Union  Square  from 
his  10th  floor  office.  "My  first  time  here  was 
in  1943  when  I was  in  the  Australian  Air 
Force.  We  camped  on  Angel  Island  for  a 
week.  But  we  would  go  off  the  island  every 
day  and  come  into  town.  It  was  a very  dif- 
ferent town  then,  and  it  whetted  my  appe- 
tite to  come  back  to  San  Francisco.” 

Upon  retirement,  Fagg  and  his  wife.  Bet- 
ty, plan  to  return  to  the  east  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia ...  to  Brisbane  . . . where  he  hopes 
to  have  enough  time  to  take  his  hobbies  of 
reading,  fishing  and  golfing  a bit  more 
seriously. 


(The  Australian  /New  Zealand  trade  route 
accounted  for  14%  of  the  Port’s  total  world 
trade  in  fiscal  year  1982.  Of  all  Australia  / 
New  Zealand  tonnage  moving  through  the 
Bay  Area,  51  % was  handled  by  San  Fran- 
cisco; 60%  of  the  import  trade,  and  40~^  of 
the  export  trade.  This  is  a decrease  from 
previous  years  due  to  the  world  recession 
and  a weak  Australian  economy.) 


New  President/New  Agent 
at  National  Galleon 

Panfillo  Castro.  Jr.  has  been  appointed 
president  of  National  Galleon  Shipping 
Corporation,  headquartered  in  Manila.  He 
had  been  executive  vice  president  of  the 
shipping  line,  a position  he  held  since  join- 
ing the  company  in  1981.  I 

National  Galleon  is  now  represented  by 
Inter-Pacific  Shipping  Corporation,  a I 
newly  formed  agency  with  offices  m Oak- 
land and  Long  Beach.  The  Philippine-  , 
based  carrier  calls  San  Francisco  Con- 
tainer Terminal  in  its  service  between  the  ' 
U.S.  west  coast  and  the  Philippines.  Hong 
Kong,  Taiwan  and  Korea.  The  line  will  in- 
crease its  frequency  of  service  to  every 
nine  days,  with  the  addition  in  May  of  a 
fifth  ship,  the  Aquamarine. 


Along  the  Waterfront 


San  Francisco  Last  Call  for  Training  Ship 


The  California  Maritime  Academy  training 
ship  Golden  Bear  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
March  22.  the  final  port  of  its  10-week 
training-at-sea  voyage.  This  was  the  ship’s 
first  call  here. 

A welcoming  ceremony  and  luncheon 
were  held  aboard  ship  in  honor  of  the  ves- 
sel's three-day  visit.  Berthed  at  Pier  45,  it 
was  open  to  the  public  each  day. 

The  Golden  Bear  departed  Vallejo  in 
January,  manned  by  about  350  students, 
faculty  and  crew,  calling  at  Long  Beach; 
San  Diego;  Cabo  San  Lucas,  Mexico; 
Papeete.  Tahiti;  Hilo  and  Lahaina,  Hawaii. 

Built  in  1940.  the  491-foot  ship  was  orig- 
nally  a Delta  Line  cargo /passenger  ves- 


sel, the  Del  Orleans.  It  was  acquired  by 
the  U.S.  Navy  in  1941,  renamed  the  USS 
Crescent  City,  and  used  during  the  war  as 
an  attack  transport  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Decommissioned  after  the  war,  the  ves- 
sel was  moored  with  the  “mothball  fleet”  at 
Suisun  Bay.  In  1970  it  was  acquired  by  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administration  who  au- 
thorized its  use  as  a training  ship  at  the 
California  Maritime  Academy. 

The  Academy,  a four-year  state  college, 
prepares  students  for  careers  in  the  Amer- 
ican Merchant  Marine  and  maritime  indus- 
tries. This  training  cruise  is  part  of  a re- 
quired nine  months  of  “hands  on”  study  at 
sea. 


QEII  . the  Ship 

- ; .„j  ;i-.-  v:j.;  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II 

San  Francisco.  Queen 
.•abelh  II  (the  ship)  called  here  on  the 
' ; i 1 annual  around-the-world 

. ‘ I Th..  Cunard  ship,  last  of  the  great 


' transatlantic  liners  and  veteran  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands  war,  had  not  called  San  Fran- 
cisco since  1978. 

Plumes  of  water  from  the  fireboat 
I Phoenix,  a bevy  of  tugs  and  a crowd  of 
j spectators  along  shore  welcomed  the 
I 963-foot-long  ship  to  her  berth  at  Pier  35. 


United  Yugoslav  Lines 
Appoints  New  Agent 

United  Yugoslav  Lines  (Splosna  Plovba 
Piran)  has  appointed  Trans-American 
Steamship  Agency  as  agents  tor  their  ser- 
vice between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
U.S.  west  coast.  United  Yugoslav  Lines 
uses  San  Francisco  as  its  Bay  Area  port  of 
call. 


Moynihan 

Has  High  View  of  Port 

New  York  Senator  Patrick  Moynihan  was 
given  a bird's  eye  view  of  San  Francisco's 
deepwater  channels  when  he  took  a 
helicopter  tour  of  the  Port  during  a visit 
here  March  28.  Senator  Moynihan  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  which 
is  involved  in  seeking  an  acceptable  an- 
swer to  the  dredging  and  user  fee  con- 
troversy. April  5 he  introduced  his  own 
compromise  user  fe.e  legislation. 


Norton,  Lilly  & Co. 


Ramdas  Makes 
First  San  Francisco  Call 

Shipping  Corporation  of  India’s  M.V. 
Ramdas  made  its  first  call  at  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco  this  February,  The  multi- 
purpose vessel,  which  also  serves  as  a 
training  ship,  docked  at  Pier  80. 

Yachts  exported  from  Taiwan,  one  of  the 
line’s  regular  cargos,  were  among  the  var- 
iety of  goods  unloaded. 

Ships  in  this  serviee  make  calls  monthly 
between  the  United  States /Canada  west 
coast  and  India,  Bangladesh,  Sri  Lanka, 
Taiwan,  Korea  and  Hong  Kong. 

Norton,  Lilly  & Co.,  Ino.,  is  general  agent 
for  the  line. 


Grancolombiana  Goes  Cellular 

Flota  Mercante  Grancolombiana  intro- 
duced the  first  cellularized  ship  to  its  West 
Coast  service  v\/ith  the  maiden  call  of  the 
Ciudad  de  Pasto  at  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco April  4. 

The  450-TEU  vessel  \Aras  added  to  more 
efficiently  handle  the  line’s  steady  in- 
crease in  containerized  cargo.  Colombian 
coffee,  the  principal  incoming  commodity, 
is  now  entirely  containerized.  General 
cargo,  consisting  mainly  of  foodstuffs  and 
canned  goods,  makes  up  the  outbound 
cargo  loaded  in  San  Francisco. 

Aboard  the  ship  docked  at  the  San 


Bowe  Heads 
Delta’s  Pacific  Region 

John  D.  Bowe  has  been  named  vice  pres- 
ident, Pacific  Region,  Delta  Steamship 
Lines,  Inc.,  following  the  retirement  of 
Frederick  E.  Waterhouse  in  March. 

Bowe  joined  the  company  in  1973  and 
had  been  vice  president  for  traffic  and 
administration  before  this  position. 

Waterhouse  began  his  career  with  the 
firm  in  1937  when  it  was  part  of  the  Grace 
Line  services. 

Delta  Steamship  Lines,  Inc.,  is  now  a 
division  of  Crowley  Maritime  Corporation, 
and  operates  from  Piers  30-32. 


Francisco  Container  Terminal,  welcoming 
presentations  were  made  to  Captain 
Telemaco  Estrella  by  the  Port,  Marine  Ex- 
change and  State  Senator  Milton  Marks’ 
office.  Afterward  Carlos  F.  de  Narvaez, 
owner’s  representative,  hosted  a luncheon 
of  Colombian  cuisine.  Among  the  special 
guests  were  the  newly-appointed  consul 
general  of  Colombia,  Carlos  Garcbs,  and 
his  wife. 

Replacing  the  Manta,  the  Pasto  joins 
the  Ibague  in  this  twice  monthly  service 
calling  ports  between  Colombia  and 
British  Columbia. 

Beaufort  Navigation,  Inc.,  is  Pacific 
Coast  agent  for  Grancolombiana. 


Kelly  Assumes  Top  Post 
at  Lykes’  San  Francisco  Office 

Thomas  M.  Kelly  has  been  appointed  vice 
president.  Pacific  Division,  for  Lykes  Bros. 
Steamship  Co.,  Inc.  He  replaces  William  L. 
Burch  who  had  served  as  acting  director 
of  that  division  since  January  1982. 

Kelly  joined  Lykes  in  1972  and  has  held 
various  positions  in  the  company’s  Gulf 
Coast  offices.  Since  1975  he  has  been  in 
Lykes’  New  Orleans  headquarters  office, 
most  recently  as  vice  president.  Pricing 
and  Marketing  Division. 

Vessels  in  Lykes’  West  Coast  service 
operate  from  Pier  80  in  San  Francisco. 


Doug  Robbins  (left)  and  Marc  Silvam  (right).  i , ‘--a  da;: 
Company,  describe  what  they  look  lor  - - -i-  - -g  c - . 
of  glass  bottles,  to  George  D Watson  Jones.  ^ 

and  John  Allyn.  Transpacific  Transportation 

Bottles  . . . Bottles  . . . Everywhere 
Yet  Not  a Drop  to  Drink 

Wine  bottles  . . . 600,000  of  them  car-  i 
ried  in  25  40-foot  containers,  were  un-  j 
loaded  from  the  Columbus  Victoria  in  ! 
March.  This  was  the  first  shipment  of  an  ' 
order  that  could  reach  140  containers  this  i 
year.  Imported  by  California  Glass  Com-  j 
pany,  San  Francisco,  from  a New  Zealand 
glass  factory,  these  bottles  are  sold  to  | 
wineries  all  over  the  country,  according  to  I 
Marc  Silvani,  president  of  California  Glass.  i 
Because  of  their  shape  and  color,  dead 
leaf  green,  these  bottles  are  used  primar-  I 
ily  for  chardonnay,  considered  by  many  to  ' 
be  the  “top  of  the  line”  in  white  wine. 

Until  recently,  the  New  Zealand  factory  ' 
was  the  only  source  of  this  particular  color  . 
of  bottle.  The  factory  continues  to  produce  ; 
the  quality  and  quantity  necessary  for  the  ■ 
needs  of  California  Glass.  j 

Each  40-foot  container  holds  2000  of  i 
the  12-bottle  cases.  Columbus  Line  pro-  I 
vides  service  between  the  West  Coast  and  ^ 
Australia/New  Zealand. 


ELMA  Is  Back 
by  Popular  Request 

Empresa  Lineas  Mantimas  Argentinas  is 
back  at  the  Port  of  San  Francisco. 

Operating  five  multi-purpose  vessels  m 
their  South  America /Pacific  west  coast 
route,  the  Argentinian  line  reinstated  direct 
service  to  their  San  Francisco  customers  j 
on  March  26. 

With  coffee,  cocoa  beans,  canned 
corned  beef  and  frozen  beef  the  principal  ' 
commodities  discharged  here,  San  Fran-  ' 
cisco  provides  the  fastest  and  least  ex-  ; 
pensive  delivery  to  the  consignees  of  the 
steamship  company. 


A Proud  Voyage  for  the 
Pride  of  Baltimore 

Under  the  dazzling  noontime  sun  of  the 
last  day  in  March,  a 90-foot  schooner 
sailed  through  the  Golden  Gate  and  into 
San  Francisco  Bay.  At  Pier  39  a Navy 
band  played  as  enthusiastic  spectators 
awaited  the  ship's  arrival.  The  Pride  of 
Baltimore  was  the  first  Baltimore  clipper  to 
visit  here  in  over  100  years. 

Built  by  the  City  of  Baltimore  in  1976,  the 
Pride  is  an  authentic  clipper  schooner, 
constructed  with  the  traditional  shipbuild- 
ing techniques  used  in  the  late  1700s  and 
early  1800s.  It  was  designed  after  the 
Baltimore  Clippers  that  contributed  to 

Port  People 

Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  presented  com- 
mendations to  eight  Port  people  for  their 
exemplary  service  during  the  visit  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  and  Prince  Philip  to 
San  Francisco. 

The  British  royal  yacht  Britannia  sailed 
into  the  Bay  March  3.  and  docked  at  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco’s  Pier  50.  As  “home” 
for  the  royal  couple,  the  Britannia  was  the 
site  of  a gala  dinner  and  reception  given 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Prince  Philip  for 


American  maritime  history  during  both  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  the  War  of  1812. 
These  ships  provided  the  foundation  for 
the  larger,  three-masted  Yankee  Clippers 
and  China  Clippers  which  sailed  around 
Cape  Horn  to  California  in  the  Gold  Rush 
days. 

The  Pride  left  Baltimore  last  October  31 
on  a 17,000-mile  goodwill  voyage  as  “am- 
bassador” for  its  homeport  city.  The  ship 
will  be  docked  at  San  Francisco’s  Pier  39 
through  April  25,  before  continuing  up  the 
coast  to  British  Columbia. 

At  a reception  held  on  board  the  eve- 
ning of  April  1,  the  City  and  Port  of  San 
Francisco  honored  the  Pride  with  a spe- 
cial gift  presentation. 


President  and  Mrs.  Reagan  celebrating 
their  31st  wedding  anniversary.  The 
Reagans  also  spent  the  night  aboard  the 
Britannia. 

Behind  the  scenes,  Port  personnel  had 
been  busy  for  weeks  preparing  the  Pier  for 
royalty  and  making  necessary  security  ar- 
rangements, as  well  as  accommodating 
the  secret  service,  police,  visitors,  photog- 
raphers and  media  during  the  visit. 

Invited  to  the  Mayor’s  office  to  receive 


the  awards  were  Frank  Meisenback,  Roy 
Fross,  Art  Quint,  Ray  Patterson,  Frank 
Chazel  and  Maurice  ’’Duke”  Edwards  of 
the  Maintenance  Department;  Stephanie 
Cincotta  Public  Affairs,  and  Walter  Bow- 
den chief  wharfinger. 

According  to  Frank  Meisenback,  these 
commendations  represent  the  work  of 
many  people  who  were  involved  in  the 
preparation  for  the  royal  visit— at  least  60 
people  from  the  Maintenance  Department 
alone. 


Edward  L.  David,  executive  director,  and 
Ronald  L.  Stone,  director  for  Maritime  Af- 
fairs, were  in  Japan  the  first  week  of  March 
on  a marketing  trip  promoting  the  Port’s 
facilities  and  cost  advantages. 

April  4-8  David  attended  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Port  Authorities  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Roger  Peters,  Maritime  Department,  rep- 
resented the  Port  at  the  “Invest  in  Ameri- 
ca’s Cities”  exhibition  in  Hong  Kong 
March  15-18,  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors.  Attending 
the  exhibit  and  seminars  were  members  of 
Hong  Kong’s  investment  community.  The 
Port  joined  City  representatives  in  hosting 
a San  Francisco  reception  for  the  at- 
tendees. 

April  6-9  Peters  attended  the  Western 
Cotton  Shippers  Association’s  annual 
convention  in  Coronado. 


If  you  wish  your  name  to  be 
added  to  our  mailing  list, 
please  contact: 
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Maritime  Industry  is 
a $2.1  Billion  Benefit 
to  jan  Francisco 
Bay  Economy 


By  Michael  M.  Murphy 
President 

The  Pacific  Merchant  Shipping 
Association 


One  job  in  65  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  created  by  the  maritime  industry. 
The  fact  that  the  maritime  industry  is  a vital 
tofce  in  the  Bay  Area  was  well  known  to 
us.  but  the  tremendous  impact  of  the  in- 
dustry was  not  known  until  PMSA  commis- 
sioned an  Economic  Impact  Study  in  the 
spring  of  1982 

The  study  proved  conclusively  that  the 
maritime  industry  has  a major  impact,  not 
only  in  the  Bay  Area  but  in  the  Pacific  re- 
gion of  the  United  States. 

Growth  in  Bay  Area  Trade 

The  ports  of  the  Bay  Area  are  among  the 
busiest  in  the  world.  The  region's  man- 
ufacturing and  commercial  activities  have 
grown  up  around  them,  providing  access 
to  the  nation's  major  trading  partners. 
Some  60  shipping  lines,  including  eight 
U.S.-flag  operators,  provide  regularly 
scheduled  service  to  the  Bay  Area  ports. 

Not  all  the  cargo  handled  by  Bay  Area 
ports  originates  or  remains  in  the  region. 
Increasing  container  traffic,  improved 
linkages  with  overland  transportation  and 
growing  trade  with  Pacific  Rim  nations  en- 
courage other  regions  to  use  the  ports' 
services. 

Waterborne  trade  through  the  region's 


ports  has  grown  by  42%  since  1971 . Con- 
tainerized trade  grew  by  142%,  reflecting 
the  major  changes  in  cargo-handling 
technology. 

In  1981,  ports  in  the  area  handled 
foreign  trade  valued  at  $14.2  billion,  rep- 
resenting 4%  of  the  U.S.  foreign  trade. 
U.S.-flag  vessels  carried  approximately 
32%  of  the  commercial  overseas  liner 
trade  through  the  region  in  1981 . 

Maritime  Economic  Benefits 

Our  year-long  study,  released  in  Novem- 
ber of  1982,  shows  that  about  $2.1  billion 
flow  annually  into  the  nine-county  Bay 
Area  economy  from  the  maritime  industry. 
This  figure  should  grow  to  $2.5  billion  in 
sales  transactions  in  1983. 

Our  study  shows  that  44,450  people  in 
maritime  worker  households  are  sup- 
ported either  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  indus- 
try payroll.  Spending  by  maritime  industry 
employees  and  their  families  benefits 
many  local'  businesses.  In  1981  ex- 
penditures included:  $55  million  for  food, 
$60  million  for  transportation,  $120  million 
for  housing,  $20  million  for  medical,  $15 
million  for  clothing,  $90  million  for  educa- 
tion and  recreation,  and  $90  million  for 
taxes,  insurance  and  savings. 


Maritime  Industry  Contribution  to  Regional  Economy 

Jobs 

Earnings  Sales  Transactions 

1981 

38,000 

$ 930,000  million 

$2.1  billion 

1982 

39,000 

990,000  million 

2.3  billion 

1983 

41,000 

1,110,000  million 

2.5  billion 

Note:  1981  actual  figures;  1982,  1983  forecast  figures  as  of  June  1982. 

Every  dollar  received  by  the  maritime 
industry  is  worth  $1 .94  to  the  region. 

About  17,230  jobs  in  the  Bay  Area 
maritime  industry  contributed  $1.1  billion 
in  gross  sales.  These  included  jobs  in 
cargo  handling  and  services,  shipbuilding 
and  repair,  port  development,  U.S.-flag 
shipping  company  headquarters  and 
government  maritime  services. 

Impact  on  Other  Industries 

In  addition  to  the  maritime  industry  and  its 
suppliers,  many  other  industries  in  the 
area  benefit  from  maritime  trade.  Access 
to  larger  markets  and  to  supplies  of  mate- 
rials enable  increased  production  and 
employment.  The  metals,  petroleum  and 
chemicals  Industries  lead  the  list,  with  tex- 
tiles and  apparel,  high  technology  and 
food  products  following. 

Together,  port-user  industries-  in  the 
area  can  attribute  35,000  jobs  and  $4.4 
billion  of  their  sales  to  maritime  trade,  in 
addition  to  the  industry’s  direct  and  indi- 
rect total  impact. 

The  industry,  with  all  of  Its  related  and 
supporting  activities,  is  indeed  a vital  part 
of  the  regional  economy.  It  provides 
38,000  jobs,  contributes  $2.1  billion  to 
their  gross  sales,  and  pays  $120  million  in 
state  and  local  taxes.  Projections  show  a 
continued  increase  in  these  figures. 


About  PMSA  . . . 

The  Pacific  Merchant  Shipping  Associa- 
tion (PMSA)  is  the  only  regional  maritime 
association  based  on  the  West  Coast.  Its 
primary  function  is  to  monitor  the  local, 
state  and  federal  issues  which  impact 
West  Coast  ports. 

PMSA  has  been  representing  various 
segments  of  the  maritime  industry  on  the 
West  Coast  since  it  was  founded  as  The 
Pacific  American  Steamship  Association 
in  1919.  in  1974  the  Association  ex- 
panded to  enroll  foreign-flag  operators  as 
members. 

In  1982,  PMSA  reviewed  approximately 
100  California  legislative  issues  and  ac- 
tively worked  on  30.  These  issues  ranged 
from  environmental  constraints  on  the 
maritime  industry,  taxation  and  labor- 
related  legislation — all  of  which  have  an 
impact  on  Association  members. 

Current  Issues 

There  are  presently  several  issues  in 
which  PMSA  is  taking  an  active  interest. 
The  Association  is  at  the  forefront  in  the 
discussions  regarding  the  proposed  clos- 
ing of  the  Vessel  Traffic  Service  facility  on 
Yerba  Buena  Island,  and  is  working  with 
the  Coalition  to  Save  VTS  in  keeping  this 
important  facility  operational. 

PMSA  was  instrumental  in  the  extention 


of  the  deadline  for  the  Vessel  Air  Emis-  \ 

sions  Report  to  the  California  State  Legis- 
lature, and  is  working  with  the  California 
Air  Resources  Board  to  arrange  for  proper 
discussion  of  the  issues  in  this  vital  report. 

The  six-volume  draft  report  wil!  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  June  29  CARB  meeting. 

Upcoming  Issues  ^ 

The  Association  believes  that  there  will  be  * 

many  important  issues  affecting  vessel  . 

operators  on  the  West  Coast  as  the  Fed- 
eral government  continues  to  shift  respon 
sibility  and  funding  for  programs  to  the  ' 

various  state  and  local  agencies.  Our  abil- 
ity to  effectively  communicate  with  state  j 

and  local  legislators  wil!  be  critical  m the  1 

next  several  years  as  more  local  issues  j 

affecting  the  industry  are  aired. 

Economic  Impact  Study  j 

The  maritime  industry  plays  a vital  role  -n  ! 

the  economy  of  the  Western  states,  and 
one  of  PMSA’s  goals  is  to  disseminate  this  ' 

information  to  legislators  and  agency  offi- 
cials of  state  and  local  governments.  The 
Economic  Impact  Study  released  by 
PMSA  was  a major  accomplishment, 
showing  that  the  industry  is  an  important 
part  of  the  economy  and  makes  a social 
political  and  economic  impact  on  the  West 
Coast. 
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: ^ - MV  W.ju’.;;-  Butterfly 

. . ...  ,?  !i.  “ ■ dc  - o!  P:f:  70  was  an 
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*'  identical  newbuildmgs. 

, made  her  first  San 
"■  ■■  ^ May  ai  (..llowing  closely 

>-aii  of  sistership  Medea  in 

'■  d-Ap: 

V--.  - event.  Fred  F Noonan 

. . :::y  ir.."  . Wost  Coast  general  agent 

•'  “ 111.::  ',..<;ted  a shipboard  reception 

- - • 'ig  guests  through  the  ship's 

cave.'CwS  interior  from  bridge  to  engine 

A Pure  Car/Tfuck  Carrier.  Madame  But- 
id  ■,  carries  up  to  6,200  small-sized  cars 
<■1  Its  52.000  square  meters  of  deck  area. 

That's  a lot  of  cars  on  one  ship, 
Bumper-to-bumper,  6,200  cars  would 
form  a line  stretching  for  20  miles! 

Four  of  the  ship's  13  decks  are  "hoista- 
ble. " raising  to  accommodate  trucks  and 
oversized  rolling  equipment  on  reinforced 
decks.  A special  feature  is  the  seven- 
meter-wide.  roll-on/roll-off  stern  ramp  that 
can  take  heavy  loads  of  up  to  200  tons. 
Using  this  ramp  together  with  the  30-ton- 
capacity  side  ramp.  Madame  Butterfly 
can  be  completely  unloaded  within  eight 
hours. 

A pioneer  in  trans-ocean  vehicle  ship- 
ment. the  company  has  been  operating 
car  carriers  since  1955.  However,  Wal- 
lenius  Lines  actually  began  20  years  ear- 
lier as  a liquid  bulk  carrier. 

Founded  by  Olof  Wallenius  in  1934  to 
ship  soybean  oil.  the  line  soon  expanded 
to  include  petroleum  products.  Then  in  the 
■40s  the  tanker  fleet  was  further  increased 
to  carry  dry  cargo. 

The  Swedish  steamship  company  en- 
tered the  car  carrying  service  with  two 
specially  built  carriers  operating  between 
Europe  and  the  Great  Lakes.  These  ships 
had  five  auto  decks  and  could  carry  290 
passenger  cars  ...  but  at  that  time  cars 
had  to  be  hoisted  aboard  and  then  hoisted 
off. 

It  was  Wallenius  Lines  who  several 
years  later  developed  the  roll-on/ roll-off 
system.  In  1966  the  company  introduced 
the  first  oceangoing  ro/ro  vessel  equipped 
with  stern-loading  doors  and  ramps. 

Today  the  line  runs  a modern  fleet  of  23 
specialized  ro/ro  carriers  that  last  year 
transported  over  600,000  cars,  trucks  and 
rolling  equipment  on  its  three  major  trade 
routes— Northern  Europe/North  America, 
JapanfEurope  and  Europe/Middle  East. 

Three  Wallenius-owned  vessels  are  part 
of  the  Atlantic  Container  Line  (ACL),  a 
consortium  of  six  European  shipping 
companies  operating  in  the  North  Atlantic. 
Wallenius  has  overall  management  re- 
sponsibility for  ACL  car  traffic. 
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Wallenius  ! mes  first  called  San  Fran- 
Cisco  III  1956.  operating  from  Pier  1 north 
of  the  Ferry  Building 

In  1973.  Fred  F Noonan  Company 
fumed  22  acres  at  Pier  70  into  an  au- 
tomobile terminal,  and  Wallenius  Lines 
has  been  unloading  Mercedes,  BMWs, 
Peugeots,  Renaulls  and  other  European 
cars  at  this  location  ever  since.  The  com- 
pany holds  an  option  on  up  to  15  ad- 
ditional acres  to  accommodate  future 
growth. 

Ships  with  names  like  Aida.  Rigoletto, 
Madame  Suffer//y— reflecting  founder 
Wallenius'  love  of  opera— call  here  ap- 
proximately three  times  a month. 

Concentrating  on  a specific  market 
segment,  Wallenius  Lines  has  grown  to  be 
one  of  the  major  car  shipping  companies 
in  the  world  today. 


Capt.  Hans  Lindstedt  points  out  newest 
equipment  on  M.S.  Medea  to  Fred  Noonan. 


MADAME 

butterfly 

STOCKHOLM 


Madame  Butterfly  carries  up  to  6,200  small-sized  cars. 


The  new  Wallenius  car/truck  carriers  measure  198  meters  in  length  and  rise  over  31  meters  straight 
up  from  waterline  to  the  top  of  the  hold. 


Profiling 


Donovan  D.  Day,  Jr. 

Chairman,  Pacific  Westbound 
Conference 

Day  has  been  with  the  Pacific  Westbound 
Conference  for  19  years,  and  is  also 
chairman  of  the  Paoific-Australia/New  Zea- 
land Conference.  PWC  is  one  of  the  major 
steamship  conferences  in  the  world.  Re- 
cently, he  discussed  with  Wharfside  the 
current  problems  facing  conferences, 
their  past  and  future. 

Teil  us  a iittie  about  yourseif. 

Seattle's  my  home  town.  I left  there  in 
1945  to  join  the  Navy.  I spent  about  10 
years  on  aotive  duty  during  the  tail  end  of 
World  War  II  and  Korea,  and  ended  up 
flying  P-3  Neptunes  and  P-3  Orions.  I still 
like  to  fly  and  belong  to  a flying  club  in 
Alameda.  In  1955  I left  active  duty  to  go 
back  to  school.  I had  a wife  and  a son,  and 
figured  it  was  time  to  settle  down.  My  de- 
gree is  from  the  University  of  Southern 
California— a Bachelor  of  Science  in  Busi- 
ness Administration,  with  a major  in 
transportation. 

Have  you  always  worked  in  the  trans- 
portation field? 

Yes.  After  getting  my  degree,  I went  to 
work  for  Kaiser  Steel  in  Oakland  as  a rate 
analyst  in  their  general  traffic  department. 
Later,  I became  supervisor  of  export 
traffic.  In  1964  I left  Kaiser  Steel  and  came 
to  the  Pacific  Westbound  Conference  as 
vice  chairman.  January  1,  1972,  I was  ap- 
pointed ohairman  upon  the  retirement  of 
Bill  Galloway. 

When  did  conferences  first  begin? 
And  for  what  reason? 

The  idea  stems  from  about  1875.  The 
first  conference  was  in  the  U.K. -India 
trade.  The  PWC  dates  back  to  1923. 

Carriers  quoted  different  rates,  and  ser- 
vice was  undependable.  Once  the  steam- 
ship lines  got  together  in  conferences 
agreeing  to  charge  the  same  freight  rates 
and  operate  under  the  same  rules  and 
conditions  of  carriage,  stability  was  added 
to  the  trade. 

What  was  the  advantage  to  carriers? 

A reasonable  revenue  expectation.  If 
the  carriers  were  to  offer  continuity  of  ser- 
vice, they  had.to  maintain  schedules  and 
make  capital  commitments.  The  expected 
revenue  from  rate  stability  allowed  them  to 
do  this. 

But  didn’t  this  rate  stabilizing  take 
away  all  of  the  competitiveness  be- 
tween carriers? 

That  was  the  whole  idea.  It  removed  the 
destructive,  competitive  aspect  of  carriers 
underquoting  one  another. 

It’s  a very  competitive  business  ...  the 
lines  can  be  picked  apart  quite  easily,  par- 
ticularly in  a weak  cargo  market.  The 
steamship  industry  was  and  still  is,  basic- 
ally, a service  competition.  The  competi- 
tion however,  is  in  documentation,  range 


of  ports  called  by  a line,  rotation,  types  of 
ship,  speed,  etc. 

How  firm  are  the  rates  and  rules? 

The  rules  do  change  to  some  extent, 
depending  upon  the  needs  of  the  trade, 
but  the  rates  are  what  change  most  often. 
Representatives  of  the  lines  meet  here 
weekly  to  heview  the  rate  change  requests 
we  receive  from  shippers  as  well  as  from 
member  carriers. 

How  many  requests  do  you  get  a 
month? 

Lots.  Let's  say  roughly  275  requests. 
Not  all  are  from  shippers.  Some  come 
from  our  own  membership. 

The  eoonomic  conditions  today  for  the 
steamship  industry  are  no  better  than  they 
are  for  the  general  economy.  As  a result 
the  pressure  is  on  us,  as  well  as  the  lines, 
to  accommodate  shippers.  So  we  are  get- 
ting a number  of  requests. 

Tell  us  how  this  works. 

Normally  what  happens  is  that  we  get  a 
request  from  a shipper.  Then  we  do  a 
basic  analysis  using  our  own  statistics, 
Department  of  Commerce  statistics,  des- 
tination import  statistics,  our  current  rates, 
rates  on  competing  commodities,  rates  via 
non-conference  carriers.  Most  of  these 
rates  will  soon  be  on  computers  for  the 
PWC. 

All  this  information  is  then  put  together 
in  as  concise  a form  as  possible  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  full  membership  before  their 
meeting  each  Wednesday.  The  Friday 
prior  to  that,  the  rate  committee  meets,  re- 
views and  screens  all  applications,  asks 
questions,  and  comes  up  with  a recom- 
mendation to  the  full  membership. 

How  many  rate  adjustment  requests 
are  granted? 

Interestingly  enough,  in  the  PWC 
around  65-70%  are  granted  in  whole  or  in 
part. 

Our  lines  are  very  realistic  about  making 
corrections  where  they’re  necessary. 

More  and  more  carriers  seem  to  be 
leaving  conferences.  Why? 

We've  had  as  many  as  25  lines  in  the 
PWC  and  are  probably  at  our  lowest  now 


with  13.  Il':^  a fluctij.jiiny  iii  i 

13  or  14  credible  cm •'  - - 

right  now  who  feel  that,  ro;  -.-.■li  ‘ . - : 

son,  they  can  do  better  i- 

dent.  Some  are  new  to  the ’ ■ 

never  been  in  the  conference 
been  in  and  are  now  out  Pn.-.::  ; > 
ably  the  major  reason. 

Is  competition  between  conference 
and  outsiders  one  of  your  biggest  prob- 
lems today? 

A major  one.  I personally  feel  that 
are  millions  of  dollars  going  dcwn  " 
tubes  today  in  freight  revenues  that  -‘-i 
riers  should  get.  I’m  talking  about  ‘ h. 
hers. 

Outsiders  come  into  the  trade  quotir-i 
rates  10%  below  conference.  The  confer- 
ence will  reduce  its  rates  to  meet  that  The 
outsiders  take  another  10%  drop,  and  we 
go  down  to  meet  them.  It  becomes  a seri- 
ous threat  to  us  all.  That’s  where  we  are 
today. 

I think  the  first  ones  who  might  complain 
if  the  conference  disintegrated,  would  be 
the  outside  carriers.  That  benchmark  of 
conference  rate  would  no  longer  be  there. 
Everyone  would  just  go  off  and  cut  all 
kinds  of  funny  deals  that  don't  make  eco- 
nomic sense. 

What  other  major  problems  are  you 
facing  today? 

From  my  standpoint,  it  is  essential  that 
we  provide  a continuity  of  communica- 
tions between  carriers  (the  conference) 
and  the  shipping  public.  Shippers  have  a 
need  for  someplace  to  come.  This  is  the 
place  for  that  to  happen.  We  offer  a liaison 
between  shippers  with  their  needs  and 
carriers  with  their  needs.  My  problem  is  to 
maintain  this  liaison  and  interchange  that 
is  necessary  to  create  a rate  structure 
providing  for  optimum  movement  of 
cargo. 

Because  of  their  cartel-like  structure, 
conferences  have  always  been  mis- 
trusted. We’ve  always  had  integrity,  but 
sometimes  we've  had  problems  establish- 
ing convincing  credibility  with  shippers 
This  is  what  we're  trying  to  establish  now. 

I'm  going  out  on  the  road  now  more  than 
I ever  have  before,  in  a person-to-pe'«''-' 
approach. 

What  do  you  see  as  the  future  of  con- 
ferences? 

Conferences  are  not  going  to  die.  They 
may  change  form  in  areas  where  they 
cannot  operate  strictly  and  effectively  as 
conferences,  possibly  ending  up  as  tanff 
publishing  organizations.  The  whole 
transportation  industry— both  the  shipper 
side  and  the  carrier  side— may  have  to  go 
into  a period  of  destructive  regulation  and 
rate  making  before  they  recognize  what 
they  had  under  the  conference  system. 
Then,  I believe,  they'll  gradually  come 
back. 
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Along  the  Waterfront  . 


From  the  top  deck  of  the  M.S.  Tropicals  are  (from  left)  Capt.  Giovanni  Sbisa,  Meshulam  Zonis, 
senior  vice  president  operations  for  Carnival  Cruise  Lines  and  Chief  Engineer  Raimondo  Nicita. 


Tropicale  Heads  North 

The  cruise  liner  M.S.  Tropicale  became 
the  first  ship  of  the  Carnival  Cruise  Lines 
ever  to  visit  San  Francisco  when  it  docked 
at  the  Pier  35  passenger  terminal  June  6. 
The  ship  was  on  a repositioning  cruise  to 
Vancouver  to  begin  three  months  of 
Alaska  cruises. 

Representatives  from  the  Port,  Marine 
Exchange  and  Senator  Milton  Marks'  of- 
fice went  aboard  to  welcome  the  ship  and 
its  passengers  to  San  Francisco. 


Established  10  years  ago,  the  Miami- 
based  cruise  line  is  best  known  for  its 
seven-day  cruises  of  the  Carribean. 

Operating  four  Panamanian-flag  cruise 
liners,  nicknamed  “Fun  Ships’’  by  the 
company,  the  line  specializes  in  seven- 
day  cruises  only,  according  to  Meshulam 
Zonis,  senior  vice  president  of  operations. 

The  Tropicale  is  less  than  a year  and  a 
half  old  and  can  carry  up  to  1,300 
passengers. 


San  Francisco  Salutes 
Record-Setting  Coast  Guard  Cutter 


The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Cutter  Polar  Star 
came  to  San  Francisco  in  late  April  after 
making  a record-setting  voyage  around 
Antarctica. 

Circumnavigating  the  earth  below  the 
63rd  parallel,  it  sailed  7,773  miles  in  69 
days.  Only  six  other  ships,  all  of  them 
foreign,  have  made  a true  circumnaviga- 
tion (below  the  60th  parallel)  since  it  was 
first  successfully  completed  in  1 795  by  the 
H MS  Resolution. 

The  record  was  set  on  the  Polar  Star’s 
four-month  supply  run  to  U.S.  scientific 
stations  on  the  Antarctic  continent,  where 


it  also  served  as  a research  vessel. 

The  399-foot  Polar  Star  and  sistership 
Polar  Sea  are  the  largest  ships  in  the 
Coast  Guard.  As  the  only  vessels  desig- 
nated “Polar  Class’’  Ice  Breakers,  they  are 
capable  of  cruising  from  one  of  the  earth’s 
poles  to  the  other  without  resupplying. 
These  Coast  Guard  Cutters  can  also  move 
forward  in  eight-foot-thick,  multi-pack  ice, 
as  well  as  “back  and  ram’’  through 
icebergs  up  to  21  feet  thick. 

The  Polar  Star  was  open  to  the  public  at 
San  Francisco’s  Pier  45,  April  28,  before 
returning  to  its  homeport  of  Seattle. 


Using  a 2,700-pound  shell,  one  round  from  one  of  tiH 


The  One  and  Only  . . . 
Battleship  New  Jersey 


The  USS  New  Jersey  (BB62),  the  only 
battleship  in  the  United  States  fleet,  made 
a goodwill  mission  to  San  Francisco  re- 
cently, docking  at  Pier  50. ' 

The  40-year-old  vessel  is  the  most  dec- 
orated ship  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  Originally 
commissioned  in  1943,  the  New  Jersey 
saw  action  during  World  War  II,  Korea  and 
Vietnam. 

After  an  extensive  renovation  and  the 
installation  of  modernized  weapons  and 
electronic  systems,  the  New  Jersey  was 
recommissioned  in  December  1982,  and 
is  homeported  in  Long  Beach. 

Later  this  summer  the  battleship  will  tour 
the  western  Pacific,  including  Singapore 
and  Australia. 


I 

i 
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Port  !::r  u “ S Boat 
Moorings 

Small  craft  moorings  for  daytime  use 
be  installed  by  the  Port  of  San  Frant-  nn 
off  the  new  Waterfront  Promenade 
The  23  moorings  to  be  available  wi!;  . 
charge  from*  sunrise  to  sunset  will  be 
placed  alongside  the  Promenade,  extend- 
ing from  the  Ferry  Building  to  Pier  24 
under  the  Bay  Bridge. 

The  moorings  have  been  made  possible 
by  contributions  from  Southern  Pacific. 
Don  Maskell  of  Maskell  Marine  and  James 
R.  Bronkema  of  the  Embarcadero  Center. 

The  Port  hopes  to  have  the  moorings 
installed  by  the  Fourth  of  July. 


Boxes  Moved  in 

Fastest  Time  ■ 

Containers  were  handled  at  the  fastest  ; 

rate  ever  for  the  Port  of  San  Francisco,  ■ 

when  Crescent  Wharf  and  Warehouse  I 

Company  moved  44  containers  per  hour  | 

at  Berth  96,  June  1.  ' 

In  a 5.9-hour  shift,  264  containers  were 
offloaded  from  China  Ocean  Shipping  I 

Company’s  E Cheng.  "The  layout  of  a I 

fully-cellular  ship  facilitates  container  ! 

movement,”  pointed  out  Bruce  Wargo.  ^ 

terminal  manager  for  Crescent. 

The  shipment  contained  primarily  cloth- 
ing and  chemicals,  regular  items  on  ' 

COSCO’s  manifest.  ' 


Conference  Drops 
Coffee  Rates 

To  increase  the  competitiveness  of  West 
Coast  ports,  freight  rates  for  coffee  from 
Peru  and  Central  America  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  have  been  substantially  reduced  by 
the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Conference. 

The  new  rates  were  announced  at  the 
Pacific  Coast  Coffee  Association’s  annual 
convention  in  May,  by  John  T.  Kallok. 
chairman  of  the  steamship  committee. 

Rates  from  Peruvian  ports  were 
dropped  to  $138.15  per  1.000  kilograms, 
a decrease  of  $14,00  per  kg.  Rates  on 
conference  carriers  serving  the  West 
Coast  of  Central  America  and  Panama 
have  been  reduced  on  bagged  green  cof- 
fee to  a uniform  rate  of  $140.90  per  1,000 
kilograms. 

Both  rate  decreases  are  valid  through 
December  31.  1983. 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco  handled  82% 
of  all  South  and  Central  American  coffee 
entering  the  Bay  Area  in  1982. 
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jhips  Heaviest 
-:go  on  Record 

* -•  ri.-T  Sun  sei  a new 

’ r>fd  "i  May  when  a pile 
. • I weighing  7’  snori  tons  was 

- -,fcj  China  Ocean  Shipping 

■ :■  , * -rog  Kr-.  at  ^enh  96,  en 

---  n China 

It  w.v-  ■ I piece  of  cargo  ever 

lilted  d;  Port  equipment,  according  to 
8r  ■:o  Wargo.  terminal  manager  with 
r— Wharl  and  Warehouse  Co., 

- ■ ■ .’.^  r of  the  San  Francisco  Container 

“iinal 

Bu"!  by  Vulcan  Ironworks  of  Chat- 
tanooga. Tennessee,  the  pile  driver  was 
shipped  in  two  sections  The  "lighter"  of 
the  two  weighed  a substantial  41  short 
tons 

The  mobile  truck  crane  that  accom- 
plished the  lift  is  presently  being 
upgraded  to  handle  loads  of  up  to  80  short 
tons  This  should  attract  more  heavy  car- 
gos to  the  Port. 


Buses  Roll  from  San  Francisco  to  Taiwan 

roll-on/roll-off  ship,  is  under  charter  to 
Pacific  K.B.  Maritime,  S.A.,  Panama. 

This  shipment  is  one  of  an  increasing 
number  of  large  special  projects 
movements  at  the  Port  of  San  Francisco. 


The  first  of  fifty  buses  rolled  up  the  ramp  of 
the  Global  Highway  at  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco’s  Berth  96  bound  for 
Kaohsiung.  Taiwan 

Built  by  Motorcoach  Industries,  North 


Dakota,  the  buses  were  driven  here,  then 
inspected  and  serviced  by  Greyhound 
maintenance  before  loading  aboard  the 
Global  Highway. 

The  "K"  Line  vessel,  a multi-purpose. 
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Port  Okays  Ship  Repair 
on  Pier  50 

The  Port  Commission  voted  at  its  June  8 
meeting  to  allow  Pier  50  to  be  used  for 
ship  repair,  and  approved  a five-year 
lease  with  San  Francisco  Welding  Corp, 
on  a portion  of  the  pier. 

SFW  Corp.,  which  now  operates  a facil- 
ity at  Pier  54,  will  expand  its  operation  and 
install  a drydock  at  Pier  50.  The  lease  cov- 
ers the  entire  20-acre  pier  except  for  the 
berths  and  sheds  on  the  north  side,  which 
will  continue  to  be  used  for  the  movement 
of  newsprint  cargo  and  for  other  breakbulk 
and  special  projects  cargo. 

The  short-term  lease  permits  the  Port  to 
reclaim  the  property  for  development  as  a 
cargo-handling  facility. 

Before  the  lease  could  be  awarded  to 
SFW  Corp.,  the  Port's  Maritime  Strategy 
was  clarified,  redefining  the  “maritime 
use"  restriction  to  include  ship  repair. 

The  lease  will  bring  in  up  to  $300,000 
additional  annual  revenue  to  the  Port. 


San  Francisco  Picked  for 
Large  Cotton  Shipment 

Bound  for  Leningrad,  a large  shipment  of 
cotton  consisting  of  23,000  bales  from 
California’s  San  Joaquin  Valley  was 
gathered  in  “C”  shed  at  the  Port  of  San 


Francisco’s  Pier  80  before  being  loaded 
aboard  the  Novoaltaisk.  Shipments  of  this 
size  are  increasing  San  Francisco’s  share 
of  the  cotton  market. 

The  vessel  is  under  charter  to  Scan 
Pacific  Line,  a Finnish-flag  carrier  head- 
quartered in  Helsinki. 

The  Novoaltaisk  left  San  Francisco  in 


late  April,  sailing  directly  to  Len  ngrad. 
according  to  Williams.  Dimond  & Cc  . 
general  agents  for  the  steamship  line. 

Scan  Pacific  became  a tenant  of  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco  in  1980  and  offers 
service  to  Finland,  the  Baltic  and  Northern 
Europe. 
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Port  Visitors  L 
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. r.  -:-.M  . id  r'.jft  ol 

■ n ■ . .1  at  •*“ 

\V-  ..  V ■■  ; ..  ranking 

r-.  1 Port  . ' Hamburg, 
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C . f ’0  Director  Joerg 

r:.  , ■ - ■ci.ci:  i of  state  office  tor 

^ ■■.g  and  transportation;  former 

■ I-  t “■  Kt=  i;.  i :r-Nident  of  Ham- 
I-  >.7  . V,  VVa.ariC  JS---  Company,  Dr. 

iTidnaget,  Hamburg 
r-  - ■ Gt  Commerce,  and  Erwin 

, L..;.  .'..g.  f-rrr.ident  of  Columbus  Line. 

■ Port  g!  San  Francisco  was  repre- 
' ’ \i  by  the  five  commissioners,  execu- 

d.iGGtor  and  director  for  maritime  af- 

“ o Hamburg  delegates  were  in  San 
FrG  ic.-'..  G following  their  attendance  at  the 
international  Association  of  Port  Au- 
thonties  meeting  in  Vancouver. 


Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  talked  "port  business”  with  Hamburg  guests  Erwin  Ludewig  (left),  Helmuth 
Kern  (right  of  Mayor),  Senate  Director  Joerg  Rommerkirchen  (across  from  Mayor)  and  Dr.  Lau 
(foreground).  Port  Commission  President  Eugene  Gartland  (standing)  introduced  the  Mayor. 


Mayors  Dianne  Feinstein  and  Wang  Daohan  (right)  lead  the  San  Francisco /Shanghai  trade 
discussions. 


Sino-Trans  Reps 
'our  Port 

Arriving  aboard  China  Ocean  Shipping 
Company's  Gu  Bei  Kou,  officials  of  Sino- 
Trans  (China  National  Foreign  Trade  and 
Transportation  Corp.)  came  to  San  Fran- 
cisco on  a fact-finding  mission,  June 
8-10. 

While  touring  Port  facilities,  the  three- 
man  delegation,  Mr.  Kong  and  Mr.  Chao 
from  Shanghai,  and  Mr.  Chen  from  Tianjin, 
observed  stuffing  and  unstuffing  proce- 
dures in  the  container  freight  station  at  the 
San  Francisco  Container  Terminal. 

Sino-Trans  is  the  national  charter/ 
tanker/breakbulk  shipping  entity  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 


Shanghai  Mayor  and 
:de  Delegation  Visit 
San  Francisco 

The  Mayor  of  Shanghai  and  a ten-member 
trade  delegation  visiting  San  Francisco  to 
promote  business  opportunities  in  Shang- 
hai. met  with  over  150  Bay  Area  busi- 
nessmen, manufacturers  and  financiers  in 
early  May. 

The  special  meeting  at  Pier  35  was 
hosted  by  Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein,  the 
Mayor's  San  Francisco-Shanghai  Friend- 
ship City  Committee  and  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  Shanghai  delegation  presented 
sixty  specific  manufacturing  projects  they 
were  interested  in  discussing  during  their 


five-day  visit,  ranging  from  equipment 
purchases  to  joint  ventures. 

"We  wish  to  explore  possible  economic 
and  technological  cooperation  based  on 
mutual  benefit  to  both  cities,”  said  Shang- 
hai Mayor  Wang  Daohan. 

In  welcoming  Mayor  Wang  and  the 
Shanghai  group.  Mayor  Feinstein,  who 
lead  an  "official  trade  and  friendship  de- 
legation" to  Shanghai  in  September  1981, 
predicted  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  soon 
would  become  a superhighway  for  trade 


and  commerce  in  which  San  Francisco 
and  Shanghai  will  be  playing  major  rolls. 

Since  the  two  cities  signed  the  Friend- 
ship City  agreement  three  years  ago,  30 
exchange  projects  have  been  organized 
by  the  San  Francisco-Shanghai  Friend- 
ship Committee.  Mayor  Wang’s  visit  coin- 
cided with  the  opening  of  one  of  the  major 
exchange  projects,  the  "Treasures  from 
the  Shanghai  Museum:  6,000  Years  of 
Chinese  Art"  at  the  Asian  Art  Museum. 
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“New”  Europe  Stops  Over 
on  World  Cruise 

Passengers  aboard  the  M.V.  Europa 
awoke  to  a spectacular  sunrise  over  San 
Francisco,  as  the  luxury  liner  made  its  first 
sail  through  the  Golden  Gate. 

The  two-day  stopover  was  a major  call 
on  the  115-day,  around-the-world  cruise 
that  left  Genoa,  Italy,  February  10. 

Owned  and  operated  by  Hapag-Lloyd, 
better  known  here  for  its  cargo-carrying 
container  ships,  the  Europa  is  the  largest 
German-flag  passenger  ship. 

Launched  in  January  1982,  this  is  the 
fifth  passenger  ship  in  the  history  of  the 
steamship  line  to  bear  the  “Europa”  name. 

Although  the  ship  is  large,  measuring 
650  feet  long  with  a gross  tonnage  of 
35,000,  it  is  outfitted  to  accommodate  only 
600  passengers  and  a crew  of  300. 

At  San  Francisco’s  Pier  35  passenger 
terminal,  350  passengers  disembarked 
while  250  joined  the  cruise. 


Capt.  W.  Boels  escorts  Port  Executive  Director  Edward  David  (left)  and  Herman  Hodges,  Hapag- 
Lloyd  Agencies,  around  the  pool  area  of  the  Europa. 


Port  Executive  Director  Edward  David  (second  from  left)  and  Commission  President  Eugene  Gartland  (second  from  right)  with  Chinese  ports 
delegation.  Deputy  port  direotors  Zhang  Van  from  Shanghai  and  Zhu  Qing  from  Tianjin  are  on  either  side  of  Gartland. 


Chinese  Port  Officials  Visit  San  Francisco 


At  the  Empress  of  China  restaurant  in  San 
Francisco’s  Chinatown,  visiting  officials 
from  the  Ports  of  Shanghai  and  Tianjin 
take  a break  from  touring  San  Francisco’s 
port  facilities. 

The  nine-man  delegation  from  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China,  headed  by 
deputy  port  directors  Zhang  Yan  (Shang- 


hai) and  Zhu  Qing  Yuan  (Tianjin)  was  in 
San  Francisco  June  5-6.  Of  particular 
interest  to  the  group  were  Foreign  Trade 
Zone  #3  on  Piers  19-23,  cargo  handling 
operations,  and  the  Port’s  container  termi- 
nals, including  Berth  96  used  by  China 
Ocean  Shipping  Company. 

They  also  met  with  Mayor  Dianne  Fein- 


stein  at  City  Hall  The  Mayor  was  very  in- 
strumental in  establishing  the  Friendship 
City  agreement  between  San  Francisco 
and  Shanghai  and  in  bringing  China  trade 
to  the  Port  of  San  Francisco. 

The  delegation  is  visiting  ports  through- 
out the  United  States. 
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ivke-  a leading  independent 
Ar' - vcan-fiag  earner,  operates  46  ships 
r.i.He  n . wvenng  live  continents. 

"t-  Pacific  Division,  headquartered  in 
Sae  Frencisco.  is  responsible  for  Lykes' 
. . nenzed  roll-orVroll-off  service  be- 
tween U S Pacific  ports  and  major  Asian 
trading  centers  m Japan,  South  Korea, 
Taiwan.  Hong  Kong  and  the  Philippines. 

WJ  Amoss  Jr..  Lykes’  president  and 
chief  executive  officer,  has  announced 
plans  for  the  construction  of  six  2,500- 
TEU-capacity  containerships  that  will  in- 
crease frequency  to  provide  weekly  liner 
service  in  this  Far  East  transpacific  trade. 


A majui  customer  of  the  Port  since 
1979.  Lykes  Bros,  will  continue  to  use  the 
35  5 acres  at  Pier  80  that  they  have  been 
o.-cupying  under  a month-to-month 
license 

This  agreement  with  Lykes  reflects  the 
Port  's  desire  to  support  its  steamship  cus- 
tomers Through  revenue-sharing  agree- 
ments. carrier-tenants  are  able  to  offer  the 
competitive  rates  and  services  needed  to 
attract  new  business  and  increase  ton- 
nage through  the  Port  of  San  Francisco. 


Port  Gains  in 
Transpacific  Trade 

Total  liner  tonnage  in  the  transpacific 
trade  route  through  the  Port  ot  San  Fran- 
cisco increased  48%  in  1982,  while  the 
San  Francisco  Customs  District  showed 
an  increase  of  just  6%. 

The  Port's  share  of  the  District’s  trans- 
pacific trade  is  now  12.1%  up  from  8.6% 
for  1981. 


Port  People 

Nameless  for  three  years,  the  Port's  com- 
puter finally  has  an  identity. 

PARIS— Port  Automated  Resource  In- 
formation System  — was  the  name 
selected  in  a contest  held  among  Port 
employees. 

Charlotte  Story,  of  the  accounting  de- 
partment, won  the  grand  prize  for  coming 
up  with  the  winning  entry.  She  was 
awarded  a $100  dinner  at  her  choice  of 
wharfside  restaurants. 

Port  Commission  President  Eugene  L. 
Gartland  and  Ronald  L.  Stone,  director 
for  maritime  affairs,  were  in  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  Hong  Kong  and  Korea, 
May  4-18,  conferring  with  representatives 
of  shipping  lines. 

Roger  Peters,  traffic  manager,  attended 
the  California  Association  of  Port  Au- 
thorities meeting  in  Los  Angeles,  May  26. 

Robert  Ness,  sales  manager,  repre- 
sented the  Port  at  the  Pacific  Coast  Coffee 
Association's  annual  convention  in  Pebble 
Beach,  May  15-17. 

Friends  and  co-workers  are  mourning  the 
death  of  Gary  Shearer,  Port  electrician, 
who  died  of  cancer  May  23.  Shearer  had 
been  with  the  Port  for  nine  years,  first  in 
the  electrical  shop,  and  then  in  crane 
maintenance.  He  was  an  original  member 
of  the  Port’s  crane  maintenance  team  and 
contributed  greatly  to  its  establishment 
and  success. 


If  you  wish  your  name  to  be 
added  to  our  mailing  list, 
please  oontact: 


Wbaifside 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco 
Ferry  Building,  Room  2028 
San  Francisco,  CA  94111 


published  by: 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco 
Public  Relations  Department 
Ferry  Building 
San  Francisco,  CA  94111 
(415)  391-8000 

Edward  L.  David,  Port  Director 

Port  Commissioners: 

Eugene  L.  Gartland,  President 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  Coleman,  Vice  President 

James  R.  Herman 

Jack  Morrison 

James  J.  Rudden 
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Growth  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone 
as  an  Important  International  Trade  Tool 


By  E.  D.  Osgood 
President 

Foreign  Trade  Services,  Inc. 
Operating  Foreign  Trade  Zone  3, 
Piers  19/23  for  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco 


This  year  140  business  firms  are  using  San 
Francisco's  Foreign  Trade  Zone,  up  from  96  in 
1982-a  45%  increase.  A1  the  same  time,  we 
expect  a 10%  to  15%  increase  in  the  mer- 
chandise handled  by  the  zone,  measured 
both  in  tonnage  and  value.  These  figures  will 
continue  to  rise  as  international  trade  grows, 
and  the  economic  viability  of  utilizing  for- 
eign trade  zones  becomes  more  evident  to 
importers. 

A foreign  trade  zone  is  an  area  within  the 
United  States  but  outside  Customs  territory 
where  foreign  and  domestic  goods  may 
generally  be  stored,  processed,  or  manufac- 
tured duty  free.  Goods  subsequently  entering 
the  U.S.  market  from  a zone  for  import  into  the 
United  States  are  then  subject  to  duty.  No 
duty  is  charged  if  the  goods  are  reshipped 
from  the  zone  to  a foreign  country. 

San  Francisco’s  Zone  3 is  alive . . . healthy . . . 
and  of  great  value  to  the  users  for  whom  it  is 
maintained  by  the  grantee  (Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco) and  run  by  the  operator  (Foreign  Trade 
Services).  Established  in  1948,  ours  was  the 
third  (#3)  such  service  offered  in  the  U.S., 
following  New  York  (#1)  and  New  Orleans  (#2). 
Originally  run  by  the  Port  at  Pier  45,  FTZ  3 
later  was  turned  over  in  part  to  an  independent 
operator  at  a King  Street  location.  In  1977, 
Foreign  Trade  Services  contracted  for  its  oper- 
ations, with  a ten-year  lease  of  Piers  19/23,  a 
gross  area  of  300,000  square  feet. 

Last  year  FTZ  3 handled  59  different  com- 
modities from  33  different  countries,  receiving 
3,796  short  tons  of  foreign  goods  valued  at 
$13,058,300.  Top  of  the  list  was  liquor,  followed 
by  electronic  equipment,  crude  coffee  beans 
and  machinery. 

Liquor  is  a good  illustration  of  the  type 
of  manipulation  and  handling  we  do  in  the 
zone.  In  1982,  $3,359,200  worth  of  liquor 
was  received  from  France,  the  U.K.,  Italy  and 
Germany.  Once  in  the  zone,  the  liquor  was 
inspected,  broken  bottles  and  substandard 
stock  were  removed  and  destroyed,  shipments 
were  consolidated  and  transferred  to  different 
lots.  Finally,  the  liquor  was  warehoused  within 
the  zone  until  needed.  Only  then,  when  it 
entered  U.S.  Customs  territory,  was  it  subject 
to  import  duty. 

In  addition  to  performing  the  many  types  of 
import/export  functions  which  are  the  stock 
in  trade  of  a general  utility  foreign  trade  zone, 
we  provide  facilities  for  ship  chandlers  who 
service  vessels  in  the  Port  of  San  Francisco, 
importers  awaiting  quota  changes  (i.e.  coffee), 
Consular  Corps  duty-free  merchandise,  and 
Government  Order  merchandise  controlled 
by  U.S.  Customs  that  is  awaiting  disposition. 

The  installation  of  an  on-line  computer 
system  has  enabled  Foreign  Trade  Services 
to  reduce  the  number  of  on-site  inspectors 
from  three  to  one— a substantial  savings  on 
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U.S.  Customs  personnel.  Equally  Important, 
we  can  now  provide  our  users  with  rapid, 
accurate  and  complete  information  on  the 
movement  of  all  shipments. 

Patterned  after  the  free  trade  cities  of 
Northern  Europe,  the  machinery  for  estab- 
lishing and  operating  the  foreign  trade  zones 
in  the  United  States  was  created  with  the 
adoption  in  1934  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Act. 
Until  1970,  the  few  zones  that  existed  in  the 
U.S.  were  located  only  at  major  seaports.  Since 
then,  with  the  explosion  of  foreign  commerce, 
the  development  of  industrial  parks,  and  the 
increased  activity  of  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
70  new  zones  have  been  approved  in  port, 
city  and  inland  locations,  with  many  additional 
zone  applications  still  coming  in.  It  appears 
that  everyone  wants  to  get  into  the  FTZ  busi- 
ness! My  guess  is  that  fewer  than  50%  will 
survive.  In  the  meantime,  having  a choice  of 
zones  available  to  importers  will  stimulate 
healthy  competition  between  zones  and  bring 
to  the  attention  of  shippers  information  on  the 
zone,  its  operations  and  advantages. 

San  Francisco  has  also  pioneered  a spec/a/- 
purpose  subzone  in  the  Lilly  Ann  operation.  A 
“subzone”  is  a special  type  of  zone  facility 
approved  for  the  use  of  a single  company. 
Private  zones  are  usually  industrial  plants, 
and  are  approved  only  when  a public  benefit 
can  be  clearly  demonstrated.  Subzones  were 
not  permitted  until  1952,  and  growth  has  been 
slow.  By  the  end  of  1980  there  were  seven 
approved  manufacturing  subzones  in  the  U.S. 
involving  petroleum,  transportation  equipment, 
office  equipment,  textiles  (our  subzone  3A) 
and  steel  piping.  Lilly  Ann,  a ladies  apparel 
manufacturer,  imports  textiles  into  the  zone, 
manufactures  in  the  zone  and  ships  out  its 
finished  goods.  By  having  to  pay  duty  only  on 
finished  garments  that  are  shipped  from  the 
subzone  into  U.S.  Customs  territory,  they  save 
in  three  ways— they  do  not  pay  duty  on  cutting 
waste,  they  do  not  pay  duty  on  fabric  until  it  is 
used  and  sold,  and  the  ready-to-wear  finished 
garment  has  a lower  duty  rate  than  the  textile. 

Growth  of  U.S.  special-purpose  subzones 
is  mushrooming.  Right  now  Toyota  and  GM 
are  looking  into  a subzone  at  Fremont,  should 
their  joint  project  for  manufacturing  small  cars 
develop.  American  Motors,  Ford,  Chrysler, 
Toyota  truck.  General  Dynamics,  Clark  equip- 
ment and  Kawasaki  are  some  of  the  recently 
authorized  subzones,  where  domestic  and 
foreign  parts  are  assembled  with  American 
labor.  The  firms  benefit  from  lower  duties  (or 
no  duties  when  products  are  re-exported),  as 
well  as  cash  flow  advantages  from  postponed 
duties. 

While  our  foreign  trade  zone  performs  an 
important  service  for  San  Francisco  by  creating 
employment,  encouraging  commerce,  and 
adding  to  the  tax  base  of  the  City  and  the 


growth  of  the  Port,  the  zone  exists  ultimately 
for  the  benefit  of  its  users.  Basically  it  offers  an 
alternative  to  paying  duties  on  foreign  goods 
immediately  upon  their  arrival  from  abroad. 
Public  warehousing,  lease  space  and  other 
services  are  also  available  with  no  long-term 
commitment  for  users. 

FTZs  aren’t  for  every  company.  . .or  for 
any  company,  every  time.  But  among  the  zone’s 
many  uses  and  advantages,  some  that  so  far 
have  not  been  fully  marketed,  there  may  well 


be  some  services  from  which 
could  benefit. 


E.D.  Osgood  has  been  a Nal-ma! 
Member  with  the  National  • 

Foreign  Trade  Zones  (1979-1980)  .v-  v 
Small  Business  Administration  (1958-  ?962i 
and  is  currently  chairman  of  th^  .•,,,1,1-7, - 

sub-committee  of  the  Mayor's  San  Frnnrr,:: 
Shanghai  Friendship  Committee. 


Benefits  of  Using  FTZ  3 


1.  Save  on  Customs  duty  by  permitted 
manipulation  within  the  zone  or  designated 
subzone.  The  rate  of  duty  may  be  lowered  if 
the  merchandise  is  disassembled  or  otherwise 
changed  before  entry. 

2.  Land  and  store  your  imports  without 
Customs  worries— no  duty,  no  bond.  Your 
property  is  protected  around-the-clock  under 
U.S.  Customs  security  controls. 

3.  Borrow  on  your  goods  stored  in  the  zone 
by  use  of  negotiable  warehouse  receipts. 

4.  Take  out  goods  worth  under  $250  and 
pay  duty  to  the  Customs  collector  at  the  zone 
without  additional  requirements. 

5.  Import  goods  in  excess  of  quota  and 
hold  them  in  the  zone  until  the  next  quota 
period,  since  import  quotas  do  not  apply  in 
the  zone. 

6.  Change  your  mind.  Maybe  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket is  not  receptive,  so  you  ship  your  goods 
elsewhere;  or  simply  store  them  to  await  the 
best  market  conditions. 

7.  Save  on  insurance.  Pay  only  for  the  value 
of  goods  insured,  plus  ocean  freight— no  duty 
or  taxes. 

8.  Save  on  Customs  duty  by  discarding 
substandard  goods,  impurities,  waste,  etc. 

9.  Operate  free  longer,  because  you  do  not 
pay  duty  until  you  sell  your  goods.  And  if  you 
re-export,  you  never  tie  up  your  money  with 
drawbacks. 

10.  Avoid  overhead  expenses.  Zone  au- 
thorities will  receive  your  merchandise  and 
store  it,  then  release  it  to' your  broker  or  for- 
warding agent,  saving  you  the  expense  of 
office  or  special  employees. 

11.  Space  is  available  for  manufacturing 
and  processing.  You  can  move  machinery, 
equipment,  labor  and  supplies  into  the  zone 
(or  subzone)  for  these  purposes.  Foreign  and 
domestic  components  may  be  combined  in 
manufacturing.  Do  not  forget  the  joint  ventures 
that  may  be  possible  with  foreign  (or  domestic) 
manufacturers  and  products  for  sale  in  the 
United  States  or  export  to  other  countries. 


12.  If  the  value  added  (within  the  zone  or 
subzone)  to  your  manufactured  product 
exceeds  50%,  the  product  may  qualify  for  the 
valuable  “made  in  USA"  label. 

13.  Save  duty  by  predetermining  assess- 
ments on  raw  materials  prior  to  manufacturing. 

14.  Sample  goods  before  paying  dulv. 
Buyers  can  inspect  your  goods  in  the  zone 
(subzone).  You  can  sell  or  auction  your  q.>: 

in  the  zone  before  paying  duty  or  excsp  tax 

15.  Stockpile  ships'  stores  and  aircraft 
supplies  at  the  zone  (subzone),  free  of  do’., 
or  internal  revenue  tax,  for  use  aboard  ships 
or  aircraft  engaged  in  international  com.me.'ce. 

1 6.  FTZ  3/Foreign  Trade  Mart  19  also  offers 
complete  exhibition  facilities  where  your  prod- 
ucts may  be  shown  to  potential  buyt^'s/ 
marketers  at  an  ideal  location  and  verv  com- 
petitive space  rates. 

1 7.  An  important  consideration  for  domestic 
firms  with  overseas  plants.  FTZ  3 lOr  its 
subzones)  can  offer  the  many  advantages  of 
overseas  plant  location  without  the  risks  of 
investment  abroad.  Zones  enable  business 
firms  to  lake  maximum  advantage  of  the  ben- 
efits of  both  domestic  and  foreign  operations. 
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Profiling 


O’Leary 

President 

Connell  Bros.  Company,  Ltd. 

V . „',oii  Bros. 
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Tell  us  a little  about  the  background 
of  Connell  Bros. 

essentially  a West  Coast  firm  that 
began  m Seattle  in  the  days  of  the  Klondike 
Gold  Rush.  That  was  in  1895. 

■’A,'  moved  to  San  Francisco  in  1931  when 
Connell  Bros,  was  purchased  by  Wilbur-Ellis 
Co.-a  firm  well-known  in  California  and  along 
the  '/yest  Coast  for  importation  of  marine  prod- 
ucts. canned  goods  and  especially  agricultural 
chemicals.  We  have  a complementary  rela- 
tionship. W:!bur-Ellis  (the  parent  firm)  imports 
and  distributes  domestically,  while  Connell 
Bros,  exports  and  markets  overseas. 

Today  Connell  Bros,  has  22  offices.  Besides 
our  headquarters  here  in  San  Francisco,  we 
have  an  office  in  New  York.  The  rest  are 
overseas. 

Basically,  what  is  the  function  of  an 
export  trading  company? 

Most  American  export  trading  companies 
serve  as  foreign  distributors  for  U.S.  manufac- 
turers. As  experts  in  foreign  marketing,  they 
often  act  as  the  manufacturers’  own  export 
sales  department. 

Frequently,  a trading  company  will  bear  a 
large  part  of  the  risk  in  opening  up  new  foreign 
markets.  In  this  case,  the  trading  company 
will  buy  the  products  from  the  U.S.  manufac- 
turer, then  sell  them  to  buyers  abroad,  devel- 
oping the  export  market  with  little  risk  to  the 
U.S.  firm. 

What  type  of  firms  does  Connell 
Bros,  presently  represent? 

We  actively  represent  a wide  range  of  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  abroad  both  as  agent  and 
principal.  Most  of  our  trading  is  done  for  our 
own  account,  .that  is,  Connell  buys  the 
goods  directly  from  the  U.S.  supplier.  These 
range  from  very  small  independent  entrepre- 
neurs to  a good  many  of  the  Fortune  500 
companies.  The  kind  of  firms  that  really  can 
use  our  services  are  the  middle-sized  com- 
panies that  don’t  have  large  international  divi- 
sions or  departments.  We  handle  chemicals, 
food  and  consumer  products,  machinery  and 
construction  materials,  textile  yarns  and  fibers, 
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Connell  Bros.  President  Paul  A.  O’Leary  (right) 
confers  with  Frank  M.  Brown,  executive  vice 
president  in  the  export  trading  company's 
California  Street  headquarters. 

electrical  and  electronic  equipment  and  indus- 
trial raw  materials. 

Where  is  your  strongest  export 
market? 

The  Far  East.  That’s  where  we  started.  Our 
first  overseas  office  was  established  in  Shang- 
hai in  1898,  followed  closely  by  Yokohama, 
Hong  Kong  and  Manila. 

How  do  you  establish  new  busi- 
ness do  manufacturers  come  to  you 
or  do  you  go  to  them?  In  other  words, 
which  comes  first,  the  product  or  the 
market? 

It  works  both  ways.  We  have  an  active  pro- 
gram at  all  our  offices  both  overseas  and  in 
the  U.S.,  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  new  products 
and  new  accounts. 

When  we  come  across  a product  that  we 
feel  we  can  market  successfully  overseas,  we 
will  approach  the  manufacturers,  talk  to  them, 
do  market  research,  make  our  presentation, 
and  try  to  convince  them  that  we  could  develop 
a profitable  sales  volume  for  their  firm. 

But  about  60%  of  the  time  it’s  the  other  way 
around— that  is,  we  are  approached  by  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  who  have  heard  about  us 
through  one  means  or  another.  . .perhaps 
through  interviews  such  as  this.  They  want  to 
know  what  we  can  do  for  them.  In  these  cases, 
we  will  do  market  research  at  our  own  ex- 
pense . . . looking  into  the  market  potential 
for  their  products.  If  we  feel  there  is  a profitable 
foreign  market  for  their  product,  we’ll  sit  down 
and  tell  them  what  we  can  do.  We  will  buy 
their  product  at  their  plant.  We  will  take  the 
credit  risk.  We’ll  handle  the  shipment.  We’ll 
worry  about  customs  procedures.  We’ll  do 


the  market  development  for  the  sales  overseas, 
and  we’ll  maintain  inventory. 

We  perform  one  tremendous  service  that 
is  very  attractive  to  many  manufacturers.  But 
we  haven’t  done  a good  enough  job  at  making 
ourselves  known.  . .or  the  industry  itself 
known.  Many  people  don’t  know  export  trading 
companies  exist.  It’s  really  amazing. 

Isn’t  export  trading  now  getting  more 
support  from  government? 

The  Export  Trading  Act  of  1982,  signed  last 
October  by  President  Reagan,  now  permits 
certain  types  of  firms  to  participate  in  export 
trading  that  hadn’t  been  able  to  before  because 
of  antitrust  concerns.  These  are,  primarily, 
banks  and  companies  already  involved  in 
other  aspects  of  exporting— freight  forwarders, 
transportation  companies,  port  authorities, 
and  so  forth.  The  Act  also  allows  for  more 
active  government  participation. 

In  what  way  has  this  affected  your 
business? 

The  Export  Trading  Act  is  barely  getting  off 
the  ground,  and  I can’t  see  much  daylight 
underneath  it  yet.  We’re  hearing  a lot,  but  little 
has  been  done.  While  a great  deal  of  interest 
has  been  stimulated,  I know  of  no  specific 
instance  where  any  new  export  business  has 
been  generated  by  an  export  trading  com- 
pany set  up  as  a result  of  the  Export  Trading 
Act. 

As  far  as  banks  getting  into  export  trading 
is  concerned,  it  can  be  a double-edged 
sword.  I think  they  are  going  to  lose  some  of 
their  customers  as  they  progressively  push 
into  markets  and  functions  which  are  normally 
covered  by  these  same  customers.  Secondly, 
most  banks  have  very  little  expertise  in  export 
trading.  And  there’s  just  one  way  to  get  this 
expertise,  and  this  is  to  draw  personnel  from 
existing  trading  companies  such  as  ours. 


other  groups  now  getting  into  export  trading 
as  a result  of  the  Export  Trading  Act  are  the 
large  corporations,  General  Electric,  Sears 
Roebuck,  etc.,  that  are  establishing  special 
subsidiaries  set  up  to  be  export  trading 
companies. 

A program  is  also  being  established  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  match  up  man- 
ufacturers with  export  trading  companies.  A 
manufacturer  can  call  in  and  ask  “which  export 
trading  companies  can  handle  a particular 
product  in  a particular  country.”  Export  trading 
companies  are  just  now  registering  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce  so  that  their  names 
can  be  pumped  out  when  such  inquiries 
come  in. 

All  of  this  interest  by  the  government  is,  of 
course,  an  effort  to  stimulate  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy through  overseas  markets  for  U.S.  prod- 
ucts and  to  help  with  our  balance  of  trade. 

As  a solution  to  the  current  imbal- 
ance of  trade  and  the  weak  export 
market,  you  have  been  advocating  the 
reform  of  ocean  freight  rates,  correct- 
ing the  disparity  between  inbound  and 
outbound.  Could  you  explain? 

Cur  imbalance  of  trade  is,  right  now,  precip- 
itous. Certainly  from  the  Far  East.  The  strong 
dollar  and  the  recessionary  climate  have 
combined  to  make  exporting  more  difficult 
for  most  American  manufacturers.  Why  make 
it  even  more  difficult? 

An  American  exporter  pays  twice  as  much 
to  ship  goods  to  the  Far  East  as  a Japanese 
competitor  pays  to  ship  similar  goods  to  the 
U.S.  Take  transformers,  for  example.  It  costs 
$150  a ton  to  ship  American  transformers  to 
Japan,  but  only  $78  to  ship  Japanese  trans- 
formers to  the  West  Coast.  Flow  is  an  Ameri- 
can exporter  supposed  to  be  competitive  in  a 
worldwide  market  at  the  rates  we’re  paying? 

If  the  rates  were  in  parity,  it  would  certainly 
stimulate  exports.  I think  right  now  American 
imports  are  being  subsidized  at  the  expense 
of  our  export  potential,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
strong  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar  abroad.  Some 
of  our  shipping  lines  are  so  anxious  to  obtain 
inbound  cargo  from  Asian  ports,  they  acqui- 
esce to  tariffs  that  are  heavily  unfair  to  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  and  exporters. 

Conferences  dominated  by  Asian-owned 
steamship  companies  are  the  principal  cause 
of  transpacific  rate  disparities.  The  foreign 
governments  see  lower  rates  to  the  U.S.A. 
market  as  a means  to  expand  their  exports, 
and  rightly  so.  Cur  government  has  either 
refused,  or  been  unable,  to  deal  with  other 
nations  on  an  equal  trading  basis.  We  want 
reciprocal  trade.  . .how  about  reciprocal 
rates? 

What  do  you  think  the  answer  is? 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  can  say 
that  these  rates  are  discriminatory.  The  Pres- 
ident can  come  in  and  say  this  is  a restraint  in 
trade.  The  1916  Shipping  Act,  which  states 
that  no  rate  might  be  so  high  or  so  low  as  to 
be  detrimental  to  U.S.  foreign  commerce, 
should  be  enforced  or  revised.  Corrections  in 


the  rates  can  be  accomplished  through  bilat- 
eral negotiations  with  the  Japanese,  Koreans, 
Filipinos,  and  so  forth. 

In  what  areas  do  you  see  a growth 
in  exports  for  U.S.  goods? 

Ifyou'reasking  what  types  of  goods.  . .then 
I’d  say  both  raw  materials  and  finished  prod- 
ucts that  are  used  in  foreign  industrial  produc- 
tion or  in  major  overseas  projects . . . such  as 
large  construction  sites,  power-generating 
plants,  or  irrigation  projects. 

If  you’re  asking  where  the  export  growth  is 
going  to  come  from,  then  I’d  have  to  say  it  is 
the  American  manufacturer  who  has  a quality 


product,  and  whose  export  bucir.. 
than,  say,  15% of  total  salfi«  ■ , 

the  product,  of  course.  American  fic  n.  - ' 
be  encouraged  to  expand  or.  in  s.......  ■ . ■ , 

enter  the  export  trade  market  wii: : .y 

exports  as  a corporate  orphan. 

There  are  dozens  of  companies  that  er-;- . , 
a good  domestic  business  . until  the  rc- 
Sion.  They  hadn’t  felt  the  need  to  .‘C" 
products  abroad.  They  hadn’t  had  to  se.r 
out  new  markets.  This  is  an  opportune 
for  them  to  expand  and  get  into  the  expc'* 
business.  . . especially  when  someone  e'-- 
like  Connell  Bros.,  is  willing  to  take  the  risk. 


Port  of  San  Francisco’s  Corner  on  Trade 

Container  Tonnage 


METRIC  REVENUE  TONS  IN  1,000s  PERCENT 

CHANGE 


transpacific  countries  expands. 
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A Closer  Look 


ine 

■ - L -■  tk : \ all  cargo, 
.i.,;.... . ^iu.uid  be  treated 
. r-  -::t;  r.  'ta.n  cargos  that 

.u  . ■.  s>  : . *0.1  ■ t‘"  And  It  has  been 

. . !al  - cargo  fv^'Sha- 
r'  '*'.11  has  .-'CjCd  an  important  role  in 
. ...dnv'*"'  . from  its  very  begin- 

. . ’ i Line  began  business  in  1957 

' : -T-.:kbulk  vessels,  the  Santa  Rita 
. ■ £..-v-  S(M-  \ nberg,  and  a service 

I r-.asl  V -.ist  ol  Ihe  United  Stales 

— ; .oast  ol  South  America.  Within  a 

> ...  .:s  Ik  'f  had  grown  to  live.  (The  parent 
• Hamburg-Sud.  had  been  operating 

.:  regular  Service  between  Europe  and  the 
:‘as;  - viasl  ol  South  America  since  1871,  and 
in  1906  established  a regular  service  beiween 
the  J.S.  and  Brazil.) 

Brae  , Uruguay  and  Argentina  were  the 
prime  markets  in  Columbus  Line's  initial  serv- 
.c_.  and  it  was  here  that  the  steamship  com- 
pany quickly  established  a solid  reputation 
lor  Its  expertise  in  handling  perishables . . . 
Argentine  beef,  apples  and  pears.  It  was 
because  of  this  experience  that  Columbus 
obtained  approval  from  the  New  Zealand  Meat 
Board  to  carry  beef  and  lamb  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada  west  coast.  Based  on  the 
immediate  success  of  this  operation,  by  1962 
Columbus  Line  had  established  its  regular 
liner  service  from  the  West  Coast  to  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  and  had  opened  a 
San  Francisco  office. 

One  year  later  the  east  coast  operation  was 
instituted,  and  by  the  late  60s,  Columbus  was 
totally  and  exclusively  committed  to  the 
Canada/U.S.— Australia/New  Zealand  route.  It 
wasn’t  until  1977  that  the  gulf  coast  service 
was  established,  giving  Columbus  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  line  to  offer  Australia/ 
New  Zealand  service  to  and  from  all  three 
coasts. 

Once  again  Columbus  Line's  specialization 
in  perishable  cargo  influenced  the  direction 
the  Line  would  take.  Because  of  the  long 
distances  involved  in  the  trade  route,  and 
because  perishable  cargos  packed  in  refrig- 
erated boxes  could  be  precisely  monitored  to 
reduce  spoilage  and  damage,  the  company 
made  the  decision  to  convert  totally  to  con- 
tainerization. 

An  ambitious  newbuilding  program  was 
undertaken  at  once,  to  eventually  replace  the 
breakbulk  fleet  with  modern  containerships. 
The  Columbus  New  Zealand,  making  its 
maiden  voyage  in  1971,  became  the  first 
fully  cellular  vessel  ever  to  call  at  New  Zealand 
ports. 

Today,  Columbus  Line  operates  9 fully  cel- 
lular ships  utilizing  innovative  technology  such 
as  the  onboard  computer  system  capable  of 
monitoring  perishables  stowed  under  deck. 
Columbus  has  introduced  satellite  commu- 
nications for  documentation  processing  to 
guarantee  that  the  ship  won’t  arrive  before 
the  paperwork. 
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Left:  Crane  offloads  20'  and  40'  containers 
filled  with  goods  ranging  from  wine  bottles  to 
scientific  instruments. 

Below:  Columbus  Virginia  at  Berth  96,  San 
Francisco  Container  Terminal. 


The  Line’s  most  recent  technological  devel- 
opment has  been  the  introduction  of  electrical 
clip-on  units  to  augment  its  inventory  of  liquid 
nitrogen  and  CO2  units  which  maintain  the 
integrity  of  deep  frozen  cargos  on  land.  The 
electrical  units  are  used  for  cargos  which  need 
more  delicate  temperature  settings,  and  can 
be  plugged  into  terminal  or  land  transport 
power  systems. 

In  San  Francisco  a team  of  Columbus  Line 
people  under  Captain  Konrad  Wedekind,  vice 
president,  Pacific  Region,  look  after  the  west 
coast  operation  working  closely  with  the  Line’s 
west  coast  agents.  Transpacific  Tranportation 
Company. 

Three  vessels— the  Columbus  Victoria, 
Columbus  Virginia  and  Columbus  Wellington— 
presently  call  San  Francisco  twice  monthly  in 
the  regular  service.  The  red  and  white  ships 
are  a colorful  sight  at  the  San  Francisco 
Container  Terminal’s  Berth  96. 

While  perishables  are  still  an  important  cargo 
for  Columbus  Line,  other  types  of  cargo  have 
been  on  the  increase.  The  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  heavier  inbound  tonnage  in  finished 


metal  products,  sporting  goods,  printed  mate- 
rials, games  and  toys,  bottles  for  wine  and 
pharmaceuticals,  as  well  as  optical,  scientific 
and  professional  instruments  for  Silicon  Valley 
and  the  medical  equipment  industries  in 
Oregon  and  Colorado.  Textiles  and  fiber  prod- 
ucts are  also  entering  San  Francisco  to  meet 
the  needs  of  an  emerging  local  upholstery 
industry. 

Outbound,  Columbus  ships  a variety  of 
general  cargo  from  San  Francisco,  with  the 
market  growing  for  such  California  products 
as  computers  and  business  equipment, 
biomedical  equipment,  communications  and 
security  systems,  food  processing  and  pack- 
aging equipment. 

But  as  long  as  the  U.S.  remains  the  world’s 
largest  consumer  of  Australian  beef  and  one 
of  the  largest  importers  of  New  Zealand 
lamb.  . as  long  as  we  Americans  like  Granny 
Smith  apples,  kiwi  fruit,  lobster  tail  and  scal- 
lops. . perishables  will  remain  at  the  heart  of 
the  Columbus  Line  operation,  but  now  share 
this  position  with  the  products  and  needs  of 
the  "down  under"  development  boom. 
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Along  the  Waterfront 

Summer  Symphony 


•-’■’•■'dan 
mber  5.  Labc-^ 
ii  "SyrnpMOOy  at  the 


I:-  -r' » oAley,  president  ol 
■ . v'  Mtion.  lor  his  long- 
- V ■ ■'  rnaiiiiii..  . v.inmunity,  the 
sp<  - ?d  by  the  Port  ol  San 
: I with  the  newly  lormed 

A. , ' : ■ -‘c:  - conducted  by  Music 
■ r.i.ideWaartw'ere  Bernstein's  "Sym- 
-■  Dsn.-es  lui  West  Side  Story"  and 
Gershwin'S  "An  American  in  Pans,"  A grand 
"Stars  and  Stripes"  accompanied  by 
£ . :....vvorks  closed  the  concert. 

The  lam.:,  picnic-style  event  took  place 
u:  Ferry  Plaea. 

Right:  San  F!ar.c.ieo  Symphony  members  John 
•es  and  Kum  Mo  Kim  boarded  a Crowley 
'.'.i'  time  tugboat  to  give  Thomas  Crowley  a 
Symphony  at  the  Port. 


Cruise  Ship  Rendezvous  with  S.F  Marathon 


Passengers,  visitors  and  crew  of  the  Pacific 
Princess  became  a part  of  the  San  Francisco 
Marathon  when  the  luxury  liner  docked  at  the 
Pier  35  passenger  terminal  July  24. 

On  that  day,  cars  and  taxis  were  entering 
and  leaving  the  entrance  to  the  pier  on  the 
Embarcadero,  picking  up  passengers  ending 
their  twelve-day  Alaskan  cruise  or  bringing  an 
equal  number  to  embark  on  the  next  one. 
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Trucks  were  coming  and  going,  delivering  the 
ship’s  supplies. 

Also  on  that  day.  . .along  the  same  Embar- 
cadero . . . and  past  the  same  entrance  to  Pier 
35,  10,000  long-distance  runners  streamed 
by . . . and  by . . . and  by. 

It  was  quite  a day  on  the  Embarcadero!  And 
thanks  to  the  carefully  worked  out  arrange- 
ments and  cooperation  between  the  San 


Francisco  Marathon  Race  Committee  and 
Williams,  Dimond  & Co.,  agent  for  Princess 
Cruises,  both  race  running  and  ship  docking 
came  off  smoothly. 

Access  to  the  pier  was  maintained  through- 
out the  race  by  specific  routing  and  traffic 
control,  while  the  integrity  of  the  race  course 
was  preserved  and  the  safety  of  the  runners 
was  insured. 


i Port  Salutes  Galleon’s 
' Ships  (renamed)  and 
Agency  (newly  appointed) 

National  Galleon  Shipping  Corp.  was  honored 
by  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  at  a reception  in 
the  World  Trade  Club  in  late  July.  The  appoint- 
1 ment  of  a new  U.S.  agent,  Inter-Pacific  Shipping 
' Corporation,  and  the  renaming  of  the  entire 
' Galleon  fleet  were  the  celebrated  events. 

; The  five  ships  of  the  Philippine  steamship 
company  are  now  called  the  Honor,  Trust, 
I Dignity,  Pride  and  integrity. 

Inter-Pacific  is  a newly  formed  agency  with 
offices  in  Oakland  and  Long  Beach. 

; National  Galleon  calls  the  San  Francisco 
! Container  Terminal  in  its  service  between  the 

U.S.  west  coast  and  the  Philippines,  Flong 
Kong,  Taiwan  and  Korea. 

I 

' Right:  At  the  National  Galleon  celebration, 

I Philippine  Consul  General  Romeo  Arguelles 
i (second  from  right)  chatted  with  Inter-Pacific 
executives,  (from  left)  Tom  Veteto,  Northern 
' California  sales  manager;  Eugene  F.  McEnroe, 
j president,  and  James  Edwards,  vice  president 
i of  marketing. 
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New  Container  Crane  Rises  at  Pier  80 


Northern  Piers 
Acquire  New  Look 

Facades  of  all  piers  on  the  Northern  Waterfront 
extending  north  of  the  Ferry  Building  along 
the  Embarcadero  through  Fisherman’s  Wharf, 
are  getting  a new  coat  of  paint.  The  colors  are 
a warm  gray  called  “ancient  wood”  and  a 
“bleached  bone”  trim. 

Six  bids  were  received  for  the  work  with 
WJ.  Thompson  being  awarded  the  contract 
for  Piers  1-5,  and  J.W.  Sorensen  for  Piers  9, 
15,  19,  23  and  31. 

The  Port’s  own  maintenance  crew  is  taking 
care  of  Piers  35,  4V/2  and  45. 

In  addition  to  its  facade,  the  Pier  35  Pas- 
senger Terminal  will  get  a complete  exterior 
paint  job. 

All  work  is  expected  to  be  completed  by 
mid-October. 


Port  Visitors 

Managing  director  of  the  Dover  (England) 
Flarbour  Board,  Jonathan  Sloggett,  toured  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco  during  a visit  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  July.  Lying  directly 
across  the  Strait  of  Dover  from  the  French  Port 
of  Calais,  Dover’s  traffic  is  primarily  a ferry 
operation  between  the  two  ports. 

Also  in  July,  A.C.  Feehely  of  the  Cork  (Ireland) 
Flarbour  Commission  visited  San  Francisco. 
According  to  Feehely,  there  is  a strong  similarity 
in  types  of  cargo  handled  by  the  two  ports. 


The  Port’s  new  $4  million,  40  LT  Paceco  crane 
is  currently  being  erected  at  Pier  80.  The 
addition  of  a third  crane  at  this  facility  was 
considered  essential  to  accommodate  the 
increased  volume  of  container  cargo  now 


being  handled  at  the  Port,  and  to  attract  pro- 
spective steamship  lines  that  operate  container 
and  combination  vessels. 

The  crane  will  be  fully  operational  by 
November  15. 
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Roundhouse  Development 
Goes  Full  Steam  Ahead 

The  renaissance  of  the  Belt  Line  Railroad 
Roundhouse  got  underway  June  28  with 
groundbreaking  ceremonies  for  the  Round- 
house Plaza  office/retail  development. 

Built  in  1913  to  accommodate  the  Port- 
owned  railroad  that  links  the  waterfront  piers 
with  the  mainline  railroad  system,  the  Round- 
house and  an  adjacent  structure  known  as  the 
Sandhouse  (1914)  were  formally  designated 
City  of  San  Francisco  Landmark  114  in  1980. 

the  Roundhouse  Plaza  project  will  include 
the  restoration  and  adaptive  re-use  of  the  two 
historic  buildings  and  the  construction  of  an 
entirely  new  building  on  the  29,000-square- 
foot  triangular  site  bounded  by  The  Embar- 
cadero,  Lombard  and  Sansome  Streets. 

At  the  groundbreaking  ceremony.  Belt  Line 
Railroad  memorabilia  including  a replica  of 
the  first  steam  locomotive  to  use  the  Round- 
house were  placed  in  an  antique  oil  can  “time 
capsule"  to  be  buried  under  the  new  Round- 
house floor  during  construction. 

The  project  is  being  undertaken  by  Round- 
house Investors,  composed  of  the  develop- 
ment team  of  Bunje  Dowse  & Co.,  Chelsea 
Development  II  and  Zandra  Knutson.  Project 
architect  is  the  firm  of  Daniel,  Mann,  Johnson 
& Mendenhall  and  EDAW  Inc.  is  the  landscape 
architect 

The  long-term  lease  for  commercial  devel- 
opment of  the  site  was  awarded  to  Bunje 
Dowse  & Co.  by  the  Port  Commission  in  April 
1982  after  competitive  bidding.  Construction 
is  scheduled  to  be  completed  by  April  1984. 


Top:  Artist's  rendering  of  the  Roundhouse  Plaza  to  be  completed  by  Spring  1984.  Center:  Belt  Line  Railroad 
Roundhouse ...  as  is.  Bottom:  Landmarks  Advisory  Board  President  Patrick  McGrew  (left)  speaking  at  the 
groundbreaking  ceremony.  With  him  on  the  locomotive  walkway  is  Port  Commission  President  Eugene 
Gartland  who  introduced  the  speakers  and  guests. 
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Grancolombiana’s 
Medellin  Switched  to  West 
Coast  Service 


The  maiden  call  of  Grancolombiana’s  M.N. 
Ciudad  de  Medellin  was  celebrated  August 
15  with  a reception  aboard  ship  at  Berth  96. 
Representatives  of  the  Port,  Marine  Exchange 
and  Senator  Milton  Marks’  office  made  pre- 
sentations to  Captain  Edgar  Hoyos  R,  wel- 
coming the  vessel  to  San  Francisco. 

Coming  from  the  Colombian  steamship 
company’s  European  service,  the  combination 
ship  Medellin  replaces  the  Manta  in  the  line’s 
route  serving  Colombia,  Central  America  and 
the  U.S./Canada  west  coast.  Ships  in  this  serv- 
ice call  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  every  two 
weeks. 

Beaufort  Navigation  is  Pacific  Coast  agent 
for  Grancolombiana. 

Right:  Aboard  the  Ciudad  de  Medellin  were  (left 
to  right)  Soren  Prip,  Beaufort  Navigation;  Captain 
Edgar  Floyos  R;  Bruce  Wargo,  Crescent  Wharf  & 
Warehouse  Co.,  and  Yvonne  Vanderbrugge, 
Beaufort  Navigation. 


Barge  Convoy  to  Alaska 

Bound  for  the  North  Slope  oil  fields  of  Alaska, 
barges  carrying  oil  production  equipment 
rendezvoused  at  the  Port  of  San  Francisco’s 
Pier  50  before  embarking  on  the  3,800-mile, 
month-long  voyage  north. 

A 136-foot  seagoing  “supertug”  was  used 
to  tow  the  barges-several  at  once— through 
the  Golden  Gate,  up  the  coast  to  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  through  the  Bering  Strait  and  around 
Point  Barrow,  the  northernmost  point  in 
America. 

These  shipments  constitute  Crowley  Mari- 
time Corporation’s  annual  summer  convoy  to 
the  most  automated  oil  field  in  the  world. 


EAC  Introduces  New 
Pacific  Fleet 

EAC  Trans  Pacific  Service  has  announced 
that  it  is  replacing  its  existing  fleet  of  combin- 
ation ships  now  serving  the  Pacific  trade  with 
a new  fleet  of  four  fully  containerized  cellular 
vessels. 

These  ships  are  the  Falstria,  Meonia,  Annie 
Johnson  and  Margaret  Johnson.  Each  has  a 
capacity  of  approximately  1,000  TEUs  and 
contains  over  200  reefer  plugs.  With  a speed 
of  21  knots,  the  vessels  will  cut  transmit  time 
to  all  ports  served. 

Right:  Meonia  at  Pier  80  during  first  San  Fran- 
cisco call. 


Korean  Cadets  Visit  Port 

Korea  Maritime  University’s  training  ship,  IS. 
Hanbada.  was  docked  at  Pier  27  June  22-25, 
Its  first  visit  to  the  Port  of  San  Francisco. 

Departing  Busan,  Korea,  May  23,  the  ship's 
two-month  training  voyage  included  calls  along 
the  U.S./Canada  west  coast,  from  Vancouver 
to  Los  Angeles. 


The  327-foot-long  vessel  was  manned  by 
22  officers,  28  crew  members  and  192  cadets. 

Upon  its  arrival  in  San  Francisco,  a wel- 
coming ceremony  was  held  aboard  ship, 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  Port,  Mayor’s 
office,  Korean  Consulate,  Korean  community 
and  California  Maritime  Academy. 


Italian  Festival  at 
Fisherman’s  Wharf 

This  year  a four-day  Italian  festival  will  accom- 
pany the  annual  Columbus  Day  Parade,  it 
was  announced  by  the  Fisherman’s  Wharf 
Port  Tenants  Association. 

Called  “Festa  Italiana!’  the  festival  will  be 
held  October  7-10  on  Pier  45  adjacent  to 
Fisherman’s  Wharf.  Over  50  food  booths, 
entertainment  and  a historical  exhibit  of 
Fisherman’s  Wharf  will  be  major  attractions. 

This  will  be  the  25th  year  that  Joe  Cervetto 
will  assume  the  role  of  Christopher  Columbus 
for  the  re-enactment  of  the  landing  in  Aquatic 
Park  and  precedes  the  parade.  This  event  will 
be  a part  of  the  festival  this  year. 

The  Fisherman’s  Wharf  Port  Tenants  Asso- 
ciation is  made  up  of  merchants,  restauranteurs 
and  members  of  the  local  fishing  industry. 

Tickets  for  the  festival  can  be  purchased 
from  Rsherman’s  Wharf  merchants  or  through 
a ticket  agency. 


CS&B  Streamlines 
Pier  80  Operation 

California  Stevedore  and  Ballast  Company 
has  been  rearranging  its  operations  at  Pier 
80. 

The  change  is  apparent  from  the  moment 
you  reach  the  gate.  The  entrance  and  exit 
gates  have  been  moved  back  for  better  utili- 
zation of  the  two  60-ton-capacity  scales  just 
south  of  the  entrance. 

The  CS&B  offices,  formerly  scattered 
throughout  the  pier,  have  been  consolidated 
within  the  six-sided  house  adjacent  to  the 
scales  and  gate. 

The  container  yard  has  also  been  reorgan- 
ized and  re-striped  with  a designated  space 
for  every  container. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Pier  80  operation  has 
been  increased  considerably,  according  to 
Ian  Back,  terminal  manager  for  CS&B. 

CS&B  has  operated  the  Pier  80  terminal 
since  it  opened  in  1971. 


Correction:  According  to  John  Kallok,  Pacific 
Coast  Coffee  Association,  rate  reductions  by 
Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Conference,  as 
reported  in  the  June/July  Wharfside,  should 


have  shown  the  decrease  in  coffee  rates  from 
Peruvian  ports  as  $26.85  per  1,000  kilograms 
and  the  uniform  rate  for  Central  America, 
$140.00  per  1,000  kilograms. 


Port  People 

Tom  Duggan  and  Albino  Giusto  were  honored 
recently  at  a retirement  luncheon  attended  by 
70  friends  and  co-workers. 

Duggan  came  to  the  Port  in  1945,  at  the 
age  of  30.  He  retired  July  15,  having  worked 
all  38  years  in  the  Engineering  Department, 
where  he  most  recently  headed  the  survey 
crew  as  junior  civil  engineer. 

Senior  Architect  Giusto  retired  June  30. 
Before  joining  the  Port  in  1978,  he  was  with 
the  San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Works 
Bureau  of  Architecture. 

The  Port  Commission  closed  its  July  27 
meeting  in  memory  of  Barbara  Harrison,  a 
dedicated  member  of  the  Port  staff,  who  died 
of  cancer  July  20,  1983.  A senior  account 
clerk  on  the  accounts  payable  desk,  she  had 
been  with  the  Port  since  August  1978. 

Port  Commission  President  Eugene  Gart- 
land  gave  testimony  on  the  long  sought-after 
Fisherman's  Wharf  breakwater  at  the  western 
hearing  of  Senator  James  Abdnor’s  Water 
Resources  sub-committee.  The  hearings  were 
held  August  15  at  the  State  Building  here.  The 
breakwater,  an  integral  part  of  the  Fisherman’s 
Wharf  Action  Plan,  is  urgently  needed  to  protect 
and  encourage  San  Francisco’s  commercial 
fishing  industry. 

Commissioner  Jack  Morrison  attended  the 
Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Port  Authorities 
conference  in  Bellingham,  Washinton,  August 
8-11.  Panels  made  up  of  media  representa- 
tives and  commissioners  discussed  the  theme 
of  how  do  ports  and  port  commissions  prepare 
and  put  on  a public  relations  program. 


If  you  wish  your  name  to  be 
added  to  our  mailing  list, 
please  contact; 


Wbaifstde 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco 
Ferry  Building,  Room  2028 
San  Francisco,  CA  94111 

published  by: 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco 
Public  Relations  Department 
Ferry  Building 
San  Francisco,  CA  94111 
(415)  391-8000 

Edward  L.  David,  Port  Director 

Port  Commissioners: 

Eugene  L.  Gartland,  President 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  Coleman,  Vice  President 

James  R.  Herman 

Jack  Morrison 

James  J.  Rudden 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 
SALUTES  THE 


For  four  centuries,  sailors  have  been  visiting 
San  Francisco  and  loving  it.  Now,  during  the 
third  annual  Fleet  Week,  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  carrier  battle  group  participating  in  the 
festivities  will  once  again  have  a chance  to 
enjoy  the  hospitality  of  “the  City  by  the  Bay.” 
They  will  depart  with  their  own  indelible  mem- 
ories of  San  Francisco,  just  as  thousands  of 
sailors  before  them. 

San  Francisco  and  the  Navy  have  forged  a 
mutually  rewarding  relationship  over  the 
years— stronger  than  any  anchor  chain.  This 
internationally  famous  seaport’s  strategic 
importance  is  apparent  by  the  number  of 
naval  shore  installations  and  ships  in  the  area. 

The  friendliness  of  San  Francisco’s  citizens 
makes  this  a most  desirable  homeport  for  our 
ships,  as  the  nation  moves  toward  a 600-ship 
Navy.  For  example,  the  guided  missile  cruisers 
Arkansas  and  California  steamed  into  this 
Bay  for  homeporting  in  late  July  and  early 
October,  respectively. 

Shortly  after  Fleet  Week  ’83,  the  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carrier  USS  Carl  Vinson  will 
arrive  in  San  Francisco  for  the  first  time  to  take 
up  permanent  homeport  residency.This  new- 


est Navy  carrier  and  its  crew  will  be  great 
neighbors  in  your  community. 

Thank  you  for  sharing  your  San  Francisco 
•^aval  heritage  with  us. 

Admiral  Sylvester  #?.  Foley,  Jr. 
Commander-in-  Chief 
U.S.  Pacific  Fleet 
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FWj:  . k ‘83  bc^an  wiih  a roar 

^ -iyai  11  3C  r.:”.  October  l3.six  blue 
.»!ui  ao!,:  r'^yr'.awks  swcopod  down  from  the 
anp  sireakod  low  over  Ihe  Bay. 

T'  c , .vj'fo  oui  c!  s»ghi  beio'e  you  heard  ihem. 

Fiv  ;t  i wr  hall  an  hour  Ihe  Navy  Precison 

Flight  Dii.i-onsiraiion  Squadrof>-also  known 
a-^  "'o  Blue  Angels,  or  simply.  Ihe  Blues- pul 
a.  sf-vciaci.lar  performance  ol  light  lorma- 
itoa  "y-ng  and  low  level  maneuvers.  Thou- 
s ia.Js  waiched  ihe  show  Irom  along  Ihe 
•.vaierifiir::  o:  perched  al  vantage  points 
•^•oiiQhc  ji  ih.a  Cily  and  around  Ihe  Bay 
Ttv  air  show  was  a thrilling  iniroduclion  lo 
Ihe  impressw'C  water  show  that  followed.  Met 
by  the  lireboals  "m  lull  spray"  and  hundreds 
ol  Stiilboais  and  small  private  craft.  Ihe  destroy- 
er USS  O'Brien,  leading  a parade  of  ten  ships 
ct  the  Pacilic  Fleet,  passed  under  the  Golden 
Gale  Bridge.  Commander-in-Chief  of  Ihe  U.S. 
Pacilic  Fleet.  Admiral  Sylvester  R.  Foley.  Jr. 
returned  the  salute  of  each  vessel  as  it  passed 
the  reviewing  stand  at  Aquatic  Park.  Follow- 
ing Ihe  USS  O'Brien  came  the  USS  Kitty 
Hawk,  an  aircrall  carrier;  Ihe  USS  Chandler 
and  USS  Serke/ey. guided  missile  destroyers; 
Ihe  USS  Duncan  and  USS  Lewis  B.  Puller, 


guided  missile  Ingales;  Ihe  USS  Wabash. 
USS  Mauna  Kea  and  USS  Mars,  supply  ships, 
and  finally  the  aircraft  carrier  USS  Enterprise. 

From  Its  permanent  dockal  Fori  Mason. Ihe 
SS  Jeremiah  O'Brien,  America’s  last  unalter- 
ed Liberty  Ship  and  now  a National  Memorial, 
greeted  Ihe  Heel  with  a number  ol  lusty  loots 
and  a "send- up"  ol  2,000  helium-filled  ballons. 

During  the  next  three  days,  these  ships  plus 
sgveral  that  arrived  Ihe  following  day,  includ- 
ing three  Canadian  vessels,  were  open  to  the 
general  public.  All  were  berthed  al  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco  except  for  Ihe  Enterprise  which 
lied  up  at  Ihe  Naval  Air  Station  in  Alameda. 

Special  parties,  activities  and  receptions 
filled  Ihe  four-day  Fleet  Week  celebration 
while  thousands  of  sailors  found  out  why  San 
Francisco  is  one  of  the  greatest  liberty  towns 
in  the  world. 

San  Francisco’s  celebration  of  Fleet  Week 
was  revived  two  years  ago  through  the  efforts 
of  Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein,  to  honor  and 
strengthen  the  traditional  bonds  between  the 
U.S.  Navy  and  the  City  of  San  Francisco.  Initi- 
ated in  1906  as  an  annual  event.  Fleet  Week 
was  discontinued  in  1939  with  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  II. 


Left:  Captain  A.M.  Osborne,  commanding  er. 
Naval  Station  Treasure  Island,  gives  &■■■  t ' 
ship  as  It  passes  the  reviewing  stand.  Hr'  i 
tain  Osborne  are  (left  to  right)  Admiral  G IT  " ' 
Francisco  Mayor  Dianne  Feinslem,  Port  F .u. 
Director  Eugene  L Gartland  and  Cnrr---  . 

Mrs.  E.  Inman  Carmichael. 

Top  far  left:  Parachutists  from  the  Expic -T 
nance  Detachment  demonstrate  pinpoint 

Lower  left:  Fireboat  escorts  the  USS  Kitty  Hnwk 
into  port. 

Below.  Flying  light  formation,  four  Blue  Angels 
make  a low  pass  over  Aquatic  Park. 

At  Pier  50.  three  Canadian  destroyers  joined  the 
Fleet  Week  celebration. 
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A Closer  Look  [ 


. L"L 

v'  ^ipanhia  de  Navegacao  Lloyd  Brasileiro  ts 
largest  general  cargo  carrier  in  Latin 
America.  Operating  90  owned  or  chartered 


ships  over  a framework  of  19  foreign  trade 
routes  and  one  coastal  route,  the  line  calls  at 
250  ports  on  live  continents.  One  of  these  is 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco  where  its  ships  have 
been  unloading  Brazilian  exports,  principally 
coffee  and  cocoa  beans,  since  1966.  In  fact. 


Lloyd  Brasileiro  has  contributed  heavily  to  the 
establishment  of  San  Francisco  as  the  West’s 
leading  cocoa  and  coffee  bean  port. 

Last  summer  the  carrier  brought  another 
distinction  to  the  Port  when  it  discharged  228 
containerloads  of  sugar— the  first  Brazilian 


sugar  to  come  into  the  United  States  through 
a West  Coast  port  in  many  years. 

Having  just  celebrated  its  93rd  birthday, 
Lloyd  Brasileiro  is  no  newcomer  to  world  trade. 
Initially  the  steamship  company  was  con- 
ceived by  the  government  as  a means  of 
increasing  the  flow  of  immigrants  to  Brazil. 
The  first  proposal  for  its  formation  specified 
using  four  steamships  that  would  transport 
agricultural  products  from  Brazil  to  the  Euro- 
pean ports  of  Genoa  and  Hamburg,  and 
return  with  German,  Belgian,  French,  Port- 
uguese and  Italian  settlers. 

When  the  company  was  actually  founded 
four  years  later,  in  1890,  it  was  on  a consider- 
ably larger  scale.  The  line  began  operations 
with  27  vessels,  8 steam  launches,  2 row 
boats,  8 barges,  31  covered  lighters,  3 open 
lighters,  22  scullers,  9 small  boats  and  a 
railway. 

During  its  long  history,  the  company  has 
shifted  from  a government  agency  to  a private 
corporation  and  back  to  a government  agency. 
By  1941,  it  had  69  vessels  totaling  close  to  a 
quarter  of  a million  tons.That  year  Lloyd  Bras- 
ileiro vessels  handled  a record  2,321,000 
tons  of  cargo. 

But  Brazil  soon  entered  World  War  II,  and 
between  February  1942  and  October  1943, 
twenty  of  the  line’s  finest  ships  were  sunk  by 
U-boat  torpedoes. 

In  1968,  Lloyd  Brasileiro  became  a mixed 
economy  company,  that  is,  a joint  govern- 
ment/private enterprise.  It  has  been  since  this 
period  that  Lloyd  Brasileiro  has  grown  and 
flourished  as  a modern  cargo  carrier. 

The  fleet  was  modernized,  increased  and 
diversified  to  handle  all  types  of  cargo;  for- 
eign trade  routes  were  expanded,  and  operat- 
ing systems  streamlined.  In  the  ten  years 
following  1968,  total  general  and  bulk  cargo 
tonnage  rose  324%  and  revenues  increased 
149%  in  real  terms  (discounting  inflation). 

In  1979,  Lloyd  Brasileiro  launched  a fleet 
renewal  program.  Five  liners  in  the  fleet  under- 
went a jumbo-ization  and  conversion  to  full- 
container  mode,  each  with  a capacity  of  557 
TEUs.  Construction  began,  or  was  ordered, 
on  11  new  vessels  better  suited  to  the  partic- 
ular trades  in  which  they  would  be  placed. 
These  have  now  all  replaced  the  line’s  older 
and  less  economically  efficient  ships,  allow- 
ing Lloyd  Brasileiro  to  reduce  the  number  of 
vessels  under  charter. 

Three  of  the  new  ships  were  introduced  into 
the  West  Coast  service  during  1981  and  1982. 
Sisterships,  the  Lloyd  Houston,  Lloyd  Mexico 
and  Lloyd  Argentina  have  a capacity  of 
14,530  dwt  and  a length  of  462  feet.  Each  is 
capable  of  carrying  containers  as  well  as  bulk 
and  general  cargos. 

Currently,  Lloyd  Brasileiro’s  West  Coast 
service  calls  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
monthly  from  the  ports  of  Paranagua,  Santos, 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Recife.  Docking  here  at 
Pier  80,  the  ships  frequently  unload  semi- 
precious gems  (mostly  amethysts),  auto  parts 
and  canned  beef,  as  well  as  the  coffee  and 
cocoa  beans.  Kerr  Steamship  Co.  has  been 


West  Coast  agent  for  the  Brazilian-flag  carrier 
since  it  began  calling  here. 

Lloyd  Brasileiro  is  today,  as  in  the  past, 
closely  linked  to  the  history  of  the  Brazilian 
Merchant  Marine  and  to  the  destiny  of  the 
country.  It  is  the  principal  instrument  of  the 


government  for  carrying  out  policy  in  the  area 
of  foreign  trade,  and  continues  to  contribute 
substantially  to  the  economic  development 
of  Brazil  and  the  welfare  of  its  people. 


This  issue  of  Wharfside  is 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Edward  L David 
Executive  Director, 

Port  of  San  Francisco, 
from  1978  until  his  death 
October  7,  at  54,  of  a heart  ailment. 


Ed  David  joined  the  Port  in  1960  and  was  deputy  port  director  from  1965  until  his 
appointment  to  the  top  position. 

Born  in  Aberdeen,  Washington,  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Oregon  in 
1951,  majoring  in  history.  He  served  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  from  March 
1952  to  July  1954. 

Before  coming  to  the  Port,  he  was  with  the  State  Personnel  Board.  Sacramento. 
California,  as  personnel  and  training  officer  and  workmen's  compensation  insur- 
ance underwriter. 

At  its  October  12  meeting,  the  Port  Commission  posthumously  awarded  him  the 
Order  of  Maritime  Merit,  at  the  highest  rank  of  Grand  Commander,  honoring  his 
service  and  dedication  to  the  Port. 

The  commissioners  and  staff  at  the  Port  of  San  Francisco,  his  colleagues  through- 
out the  maritime  industry,  and  his  friends  everywhere,  will  miss  him  greatly. 


Paquells  Rttapsocfyand  Holland  Amenca's  Nieuw  Amsterdam  dock  alongside  Pier  35  Passenger  Terminal. 


Paquet  French  Cruises 
Calls  San  Francisco 

Paquet  French  Cruises’  S.S.  Rhapsody  made 
Its  first  call  at  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  Sep- 
tember 30.  during  the  passenger  liner’s  repo- 
sitioning CTuise  from  Vancouver,  B.C.  to  Miami. 

Following  its  summer  of  Alaskan  cruises, 
the  ship  will  cruise  the  Caribbean  during  the 
winter  season.  As  of  next  year,  San  Francisco 
will  be  a port  of  call  on  repositioning  cruises 
at  the  end  of  both  seasons. 

With  a capacity  to  carry  850,  the  Rhapsody 
had  350  disembarking  and  250  embarking 
passengers  at  San  Francisco’s  Pier  35. 


Martin  Salzedo,  vice  president  of  operations  for 
Paquet  (left)  and  Captain  Jean-Marie  Guillou. 


Nieuw  Amsterdam 
Arrives  “Home” 

The  world’s  newest  cruise  ship,  Holland 
America’s  M.S.  Nieuw  Amsterdam,  made  its 
long-awaited  first  entry  into  Bay  waters, 
September  18. 

After  shipyard  delays,  the  vessel  was 
launched  this  summer  from  Chantiers  de 
I’Atlantique,  the  French  shipyard  where  the 
famous  Normandie  and  lie  de  France  were 
built. San  Francisco  is  homeportfortheMeuw 
Amsterdam’s  cruises  to  Mexico  during  the 
October-May  season. 

The  704-foot-long,  11-deck  luxury  liner  has 


605  staterooms,  each  with  its  own  color  tele- 
vision. Public  areas  include  spacious  lounges, 
intimate  bars,  two  swimming  pools  and  a 
wading  pool,  a formal  dining  room  and  an 
informal  buffet-style  restaurant,  a disco,  night- 
club, casino,  a 230-seat  cinema,  large  gym- 
nasium and  sauna,  and  an  observatory  on 
the  top  deck  affording  a panoramic  view  of 
the  sea. 

The  ship’s  public  rooms  are  decorated  with 
a collection  of  17th  and  18th  century  museum- 
quality  paintings,  sculptures  and  antiques, 
reminiscent  of  the  time  when  New  York’s 
Manhattan  was  the  Dutch  settlement  of 
Nieuw  Amsterdam. 


Historic  photograph  of  the  Port  was  presented  to  Captain  Frederick  Hendrijus  van  Driel  by  then  Port 
Commission  President  Eugene  L.  Gartland. 


Port  Executive  Director  Eugene  L.  Gartland  chats  with  Barber  Steamship  Lines  executives  Herbert 
A.  Magnuson  (left)  and  Robert  H.  Pouch. 


The  Port  of  San  Francisco  lum-i":!  w . L .^ro 
Steamship  Lines  of  Caltfc-.-iua  m r - .ut  o j - 
reception  at  the  World  Trade  C;ob.  Ccl.t'or  • L. 
honoring  the  100th  birthday  of  Barb..'  .bt-  v::  ■ , - 
ship  Lines. 

Robert  H.  Pouch,  president  of  HbL’'  f -w 
out  from  New  York  for  the  occasion. 

Founded  by  two  brothers  in  1833  as  sir-  rr, 
ship  agents  and  charterers.  Barber  & C ■. 
flourished  and  grew,  forming  .-^iiL.  idHri-;: . 
One  of  these,  formed  in  1917,  was  Bart.-^r 
Steamship  Lines,  Inc.,  which  eventual'/ 
absorbed  Barber  & Co. 

Barber  Steamship  Lines  of  California.  Inc. 
West  Coast  agent  for  Barber  Blue  Sea,who<;<i 
ships  call  the  Port  of  San  Francisco's  Pier  80. 
Herbert  Magnuson  is  vice  president  and 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco  BSSL  office. 


Exhibitors  prepare  for  opening  of  San  Francisco’s  first  Italian  festival. 


Viva  la  Festa  Italiana! 

San  Francisco’s  first  annual  Festa  Italiana 
attracted  80,000  people,  according  to  esti- 
mates of  the  Fisherman’s  Wharf  Port  Tenants 


Association.  With  such  a success,  the  second 
annual  Festa  Italiana  seems  assured. 

The  festival  was  held  at  Pier  45  at  Fisher- 
man’s Wharf  Cctober  6-10,  joining  the  tradi- 
tional Columbus  Day  festivities.  Booths  offer- 


ing Italian  food  and  drink  spti  laltn-s  i 
dancing  and  non-stop  entertainmr.r,:  i r - 
ued  throughout  the  four-day  Festa.  pur:*'.; 
ated  by  a fireworks  display  c-vc^  - at 
the  close  of  each  evening. 


From  left  arr-  Norsk  Pacific  President  Robert  Lawson;  Mrs.  Lawson;  Captain  Bill  Crawford;  Nils  Ostberg, 
‘T-.:  esentative  lor  ship’s  owner  Maeadalen  Limited;  Tom  Pitts,  president,  Crown  Newsprint  Sales,  S.F,and 
V\tes  Soupty,vice  president.  Crown  Forest  News  Sales,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Sixteen  rolls  of  newsprint  are  vacuum  lifted  from  one  of  six  3,000-roll-capacity  holds. 


New  Thorseggen 
Delivers  Paper 

Carrying  newsprint  for  the  San  Francisco 
dailies  and  other  Northern  California  papers, 
the  M.V.  Thorseggen  called  San  Francisco 
recently  on  its  maiden  voyage  down  the  West 
Coast  from  British  Columbia.  This  Norsk 
Pacific  Steamship  Company  vessel  features 
state-of-the-art  lifting  equipment— a pair  of 
vacuum  clamp  rolling  gantry  cranes,  each 
capable  of  moving  16  rolls  of  paper  in  one  lift. 

The  shipping  line  handles  primarily  Crown 
Zellerbach  newsprint. 

Built  in  Newcastle,  England,  by  Swan 
Hunter  Shipbuilders  Ltd.,  the  ship  was  chris- 
tened at  its  launching  in  July  by  Jene  Lawson, 
wife  of  Norsk  Pacific's  president,  Robert 
Lawson. 

The  Thorseggen  replaces  two  ships,  the 
Besseggen  and  the  Rondeggen,  which  had 
just  completed  their  500th  and  495th  voyages, 
respectively.  With  over  twice  the  cargo  capac- 
ity of  each  of  the  older  ships,  the  166-meter 
Thorseggen  can  carry  18,000  rolls  of  news- 
print in  its  six  holds,  and  two  million  board 
feet  of  lumber  on  deck. 

The  vessel’s  coastwise  service  departs  Elk 
Falls  Mills,  Vancouver  Island,  approximately 
once  a month  for  calls  in  San  Francisco  and 
Long  Beach. 

Forest  Terminals  Corporation  is  agent  for 
Norsk  Pacific. 
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Port  of  San  Francisco’s 
Corner  on  Trade 

San  Francisco  is  activ--  iri  i'..  A--  i . 

major  export  markets. 

During  fiscal  year  1982-83,  t^'-.  M i. . i:  * 
ing  liner  export  commodities  h.-iru::;.  i hmi.-jI 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco-<.>‘t' 
resin  and  wastepaper-lurned  o ‘ r..- 

same  top  three  as  handled  by  the  • • • 
Francisco  Customs  District. 

These  three  commodities  rep;:  - ‘-n:  2 r . 
of  the  District's  total  export  liner  tonnac  • • : ■ : 
23%  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco's. 


Eugene  Gartiand  is 
Port’s  Executive 
Director 

Attorney  Eugene  L.  Gartiand  has  been 
named  executive  director  of  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco,  filling  the  post  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Edward  L.  David  earlier  this  month. 

Appointed  to  the  Port  Commission  by 
Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  m 1979.  he  has 
served  as  its  president  for  the  past  two  years. 

Gartiand  has  been  practicing  law  for  28 
years  and  was  senior  partner  of  Gartiand  & 
Tilly,  a firm  specializing  in  maritime  law. 
before  accepting  this  post. 

A native  San  Franciscan.  Gartiand  received 
his  law  degree  from  the  University  of  San 
Francisco. 
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Lau  Appointed 
to  Commission 


G.'.fHon  j.  Lau.  a San  Francisco  attorney  and 
:.>rme'  n?ember  ot  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Port  Commission 
by  Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein.  He  will  complete 
the  remaining  six  months  of  the  term  held  by 
Eugene  L.  Gartland  who  resigned  to  become 
executive  director. 

Born  in  Honolulu.  Lau  has  spent  over  30 
years  here  and  received  his  law  degree  from 
the  University  of  San  Francisco. 

He  was  president  of  the  San  Francisco 
Planning  Commission  before  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  1977. 
Three  years  ago,  Lau  was  appointed  Chair- 
man of  the  Mayor’s  San  Francisco/Shanghai 
Friendship  City  Committee  which  has  been 
actively  involved  in  the  exchange  of  cultural, 
educational  and  economic  projects  between 
the  two  cities,  as  well  as  in  the  establishment 
of  the  San  Francisco/Shanghai  Friendship 
City  and  Port  agreement  signed  January  1980. 

Active  in  the  Chinese  community,  Lau  is 
now  on  the  boards  of  Self  Help  for  the  Elderly 
and  the  Chinese  Culture  Foundation,  having 
served  as  president  of  the  latter.  He  was  also 
chairman  of  both  Chinese  for  Affirmative 
Action  and  Asian,  Inc. 

Lau  maintains  law  offices  in  San  Francis- 
co's financial  district  and  is  currently  secre- 
tary of  the'San  Francisco  Lawyers  Commit- 
tee for  Urban  Affairs. 


Commission 
Officers  Elected 

At  a special  Port  Commission  meeting  Octo- 
ber 18,  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Coleman  was  elected 
president  of  the  Commission,  succeeding 
Eugene  L Gartland.  Serving  as  its  vice  presi- 
dent for  the  last  two  years,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Commission  in  1980. 

Coleman  has  been  in  private  practice  as  a 
San  Francisco  physician  since  1948,  and  also 
holds  a law  degree. 

James  J.  Rudden,  who  has  been  on  the 
Commission  since  1961  and  was  its  president 
from  1973-1981,  was  elected  vice  president. 


Port  Names 

Representative  in  Japan 

The  Pori  ol  San  Francisco  has  appointed 
Nippon  Maritime  Co.,  Ltd.  as  its  representa- 
tive in  Japan.  Headquartered  in  Tokyo,  Nippon 
IS  one  ol  Japan's  largest  and  best-known 
maritime  agencies. 

Following  the  appointment,  M.  Iwashita, 
managing  director  ol  Nippon,  visited  San  Fran- 
ci^o  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Port’s 
facilities  and  current  marketing  objectives. 

By  extending  its  sales  effort,  the  Port  hopes 
to  increase  its  share  of  the  cargo  movement 
between  San  Francisco  and  Japan,  as  well  as 
the  Far  East  in  general,  according  to  Ronald  L. 
Stone,  director  of  maritime  affairs. 

"This  close  contact  with  the  Japanese  and 
Far  East  shipping  industry  will  benefit  our 
existing  carriers  doing  business  there  and 

Port  People  ohh 


Eugene  L.  Gartland  left  for  Osaka,  Japan, 
almost  immediately  after  being  sworn  in  as 
the  Port’s  new  executive  director.  He  attended 
the  observance  of  the  400th  anniversary  of 
Osaka  Castle.  San  Francisco  and  Osaka 
have  been  sister  ports  since  1967.  A flotilla  of 
tall  ships  from  all  over  the  world  was  one  of 
the  highlights  of  the  celebration.  The  Port  of 
San  Francisco,  through  Nippon  Maritime,  the 
Port’s  newly-appointed  agency,  hosted  a 
reception  for  shippers  and  carriers  in  the 
Japanese  trade. 

Anthony  Taormina  represented  the  Port 
of  San  Francisco  at  the  American  Association 
of  Port  Authorities’  72nd  annual  convention 


Port  Visitors 


Sverre  Lende,  general  manager  of  the 
Oslo  (Norway)  Port  Authority,  accompanied 
by  Tor  Skoglund,  chief  of  administration, 
and  John  Nilsson,  chief  engineer,  toured 
the  Port’s  facilities  October  13,  observing  con- 
tainer operations  and  going  over  the  long- 
range  maritime  expansion  plans. 

In  September,  Yangyan  Ding,  deputy  direc- 
tor for  the  International  News  Department  of 
Xinhua  News  Agency,  People’s  Republic  of 
China,  in  the  United  States  as  a guest  of  the 
State  Department,  visited  here  to  discuss  the 
trade  ties  between  San  Francisco  and  China. 

Other  State  Department-sponsored  visitors 
included  Francisco  da  Rocha  Diniz, 

director  of  the  Port  of  Maputo,  Mozambique, 
whose  interests  centered  on  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  Port,  container  handling  and 
crane  operations  primarily. 

Santo  Perticaro,  Venice  (Italy)  munici- 
pal councillor,  was  here  to  see  how  the  Port 
functions  as  an  agency  of  the  City. 


M.  Iwashita 


attract  new  steamship  lines  serving  the  Japan- 
ese/Far East  trade!’  Stone  said. 

In  1982, 35%  of  the  cargo  moving  through 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco  was  in  the  trans- 
pacific trade  route. 


held  in  Seattle,  September  11-16.  Principal 
theme  of  the  convention  was  trade  issues 
and  policy.  The  Association  went  on  record 
supporting  the  importance  of  two-way  for- 
eign trade  and  opposing  government  restric- 
tions that  would  impede  trade  and  risk  retali- 
atory action  with  our  trading  partners. 

Nearly  100  employees,  spouses  and  chil- 
dren turned  out  for  the  second  annual  Port  of 
San  Francisco  Picnic  in  Golden  Gate  Park, 
September  24.  The  Maritime  Department 
swept  the  sporting  events— both  football  and 
softball.  Ana  Zepeda  held  the  winning  raf- 
fle ticket  on  a dinner  for  two  at  Sinbad’s 
Restaurant. 


If  you  wish  your  name  to  be 
added  to  our  mailing  list, 
please  contact: 


Wbatfside 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco 
Ferry  Building,  Room  2028 
San  Francisco,  CA  94111 

published  by: 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco 
Public  Relations  Department 
Ferry  Building 
San  Francisco,  CA  94111 
(415)  391-8000 

Eugene  L.  Gartland,  Executive  Director 

Port  Commissioners: 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  Coleman,  President 
James  J.  Rudden,  Vice  President 
James  R.  Herman 
Gordon  J.  Lau 
Jack  Morrison 
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Projects  in 
Progress: 

A Year  End  Report 

Pier  80  Terminal 


Ferry  Building  Complex 

nnif:::!  Company  is 
: ' !hf  long  process  to 

ns  iM>ri  over  15  agencies  for 

I,  historic  restoration 

: ' y Building  and  the  adjacent  Pier 
-::id  Agrn;'iMural  Building.  Once  the  re- 
,aii'  ly  npnmvals  are  received,  final  en- 
y i.iiy  .-.mJ  fiiHwings  can  proceed.  If 
t!'.:-  approval  process  is  completed  by 
■miu-1984.  actual  construction  on  this  $167 
p -inon  projoci  could  begin  in  January 


Pier  7 

Pier  7 IS  earmarked  to  be  reconstructed  for 
piibiir  access  and  passive  recreation 
(fishing,  viewing,  sitting,  walking).  A pre- 
liminary design  has  been  prepared  and 
the  permit  process  initiated.  Construction 
could  begin  in  late  1984. 

Funding  would  be  provided,  in  part, 
by  Proposition  "J"  funds  through  the 
San  Francisco  Recreation  and  Park 
Department. 

Piers  11/2-5 

Proposals  will  be  requested  from  develop- 
ers in  early  1984  for  the  redevelopment  of 
Piers  1/2,3  and  5.  Plans  call  for  the  removal 
of  Pier  5,  leaving  only  the  bulkhead  build- 


sohcciilied  tn  be 
i -.-,-  by  July  1984, 
■ iished  in  two  years. 


San  Francisco  Container  Terminal 


M I - phase  t :ne  development  of  this 
'*3  3 5^  *:'T:nal  will  be  a 700-foot  exten- 
3.C  ' m Pier  94.  providing  an  additional 
and  container  yard  area.  Much 
:/  the  pm'vminarv  engineering  has  been 
c”-’pleted.  but  further  development  of  the 
site  and  the  installation  of  two  more  cranes 
■A  I not  get  underway  until  the  Pier  80 
Tc:  .:‘ nal  oroject  is  completed. 


Pier  35  Cruiseship  Terminal 


The  renovation  of  the  passenger  and  Cus- 
toms facilities  on  the  south  side  of  Pier  35 
'.vas  completed  in  1981.  Now.  development 
of  the  north  side  is  under  study.  With  a 20% 
increase  m passengers  using  the  terminal 
last  year,  and  further  increases  expected, 
the  Port  is  looking  into  the  need  for  ad- 
ditif^nal  facilities  as  well  as  ways  to  expe- 
dite baggage  handling  and  Customs 
clearance. 


Fisherman  s Wharf  Breakwater 


Construction  of  the  long-awaited  break- 
water to  protect  the  commercial  fishing 
fleet  at  Fisherman’s  Wharf  may  begin  by 
the  end  of  1984.  A Federal  works  project, 
the  breakwater  was  included  in  an  emer- 
gency spending  bill  that  the  President 
signed  earlier  this  month. 

The  concrete  sheetpile  breakwater,  ex- 
pected to  cost  between  $12  and  $15  mil- 
lion. wi'l  be  built  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  who  will  now  work  with  the 
Port’s  engineering  department  on  detailed 


Conversion  of  Pier  80  to  container  terminal  is  high  priority. 


ing.  Up  to  100,000  square  feet  on  Pier  3 are 
to  be  developed  for  office  space,  and  the 
19,000-square-foot  bulkhead  building  re- 
modeled for  both  office  and  commercial 
uses.  Two  historic  ferryboats,  the  Santa 
Rosa  and  Fresno,  will  be  moored  on  the 
north  side  of  Pier  3.  Approximately  10,000 
square  feet  on  each  ferryboat  will  be  de- 
voted to  public  access.  A third  ferryboat, 
the  Klamath,  will  remain  moored  at  Pier  5, 

Jefferson  Street  Seawall 

Rehabilitation  of  the  Jefferson  Street  Sea- 
wall at  Fisherman’s  Wharf  into  a public 
promenade  is  under  final  design  by  the 
Port’s  engineering  department.  Con- 
struction on  the  $2.5  million  project  will 
begin  after  Labor  Day  1984. 


Heliport 

Public  hearings  and  environmental  review 
are  in  progress  concerning  a public  heli- 
port to  be  located  on  two  acres  of  Pier  70 
property.  Originally  approved  for  construc- 
tion on  property  behind  Pier  48,  this  site 
proved  unsatisfactory  for  the  heliport  after 
environmental  studies  were  conducted 
and  evaluated. 

Belt  Railroad  Roundhouse 

The  commercial  redevelopment  of  the  Belt 
Railroad  Roundhouse  is  underway  by 


Port  of  San  Francisco’s 
Corner  on  Trade 

Import  liner  trade  between  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  transpacific  countries 
continues  to  flourish,  with  the  Port’s  market 
share  of  the  San  Francisco  Customs  Dis- 
trict tripling  over  the  past  two  years.  The 


Roundhouse  Investors  Co'‘;p:'‘  ■ 
scheduled  for  spring  of  1984 

Daytime  Moorings  off  Waterfront 
Promenade 

Installation  of  23  recreational  boat  n.onnng 
buoys  off  of  the  Waterfront  Prrirnf-r,acle 
between  the  Ferry  Building  and  the  Ba, 
Bridge  has  been  completed.  These  day- 
moorings  are  available  free  of  charge  m a 
first-come  basis.  The  location  provides 
dramatic  views  of  the  City,  Bay  Bridge  ana 
Yerba  Buena  and  Treasure  Islands. 


leading  commodities  accounting  for  the 
notable  increase  are  manufactured  metal 
items,  yarns  and  fabric,  wearing  apparel, 
vegetables  and  fruit.  Other  goods  con- 
tributing to  this  growth  are  automatic  data 
processing  equipment,  furniture,  power 
generating  machinery,  luggage  and 
handbags. 


TRANSPACIFIC  IMPORTS  IN  LINER  TRADE 


Years  by  Quarter 
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Profilings 


Jay  Guittard 
Guittard  Chocolate 
Company 


..  ....  ■ weight  woes  on 

■ • ; - 1 C-!  chocolates  at  the 

r I t!uv.\hole  thing)  . .or 

= ‘ ‘ ■:  ■ ■-  ' ‘r.iL.;-,cler  the  tree  (unless 
It  v..,-.  ■ ii  or  all  those  luscious 
. ‘ Mrs  You-know-whose 

Bef  : It  or  not.  one  ounce  of  cho- 
^ . I -id  one  ounce  is  a pretty  sizeable 
c-t  -;h.->rolate— contains  only  142  cal- 
i ics.  according  to  Jay  Guittard,  whose 


Mechanically  formed.  Guittard’s  Maxi  Chips  cool  and  harden,  coming  off  the  conveyor  belt  ready  for  packaging. 
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family  has  been  making  the  delicious  stuff 
around  San  Francisco  since  1868. 

Jay  Guittard  is  executive  vice  president 
of  Guittard  Chocolate  Company  and  great 
grandson  of  the  company's  founder. 

It  was  great  grandfather  Etienne  Guittard 
who  left  his  uncle’s  chocolate  factory  in 
France  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  California 
gold  fields.  Unsuccessful  as  a prospector, 
he  was  to  later  discover  that  his  real  fate 
was  not  in  gold  but  in  catering  to  the  sweet 
tooth  of  the  growing  population  of  San 
Francisco. 

Returning  to  France  he  borrowed  money, 
bought  equipment  and  then  came  back  to 
San  Franoisco,  setting  up  the  first  Guittard 
Chocolate  factory  somewhere  on  Com- 
mercial Street.  While  chocolate  was  the 
number  one  product,  the  company  also 
made  coffee,  teas,  spices,  baking  powder 
and  baking  soda  during  its  early  operation. 

Guittard  prospered  and  grew,  moving 
into  larger  facilities  at  various  locations  in 
the  City.  Finally  in  1955,  after  its  waterfront 
factory  was  needed  for  the  Main  Street 
ramp  of  the  new  freeway,  the  company 
moved  to  its  present  quarters  on  the  Penin- 
sula in  nearby  Burlingame.  It  now  employs 
nearly  150. 

Executive  leadership  in  the  company 
has  remained  in  the  Guittard  family  for  its 
entire  existence.  Although  Jay  Guittard 
officially  joined  the  business  in  1966,  he 
has  been  involved  with  the  chocolate 
company  all  of  his  life.  His  father,  Horace 
A.  Guittard,  is  currently  president,  and 
three  fourth-generation  Guittards,  includ- 
ing Jay,  are  involved  in  the  oompany's 
administration. 

Although  a major  chocolate  producer, 
only  chocolate  chips  and  several  types  of 
mints  are  sold  as  oonsumer  products  un- 
der the  Guittard  label. 

"Our  primary  business  is  the  candy,  ice 
cream  and  bakery  trade.  We  sell  chocolate 
to  other  producers  throughout  the  U.S.  and 
the  world.  You  probably  consume  a lot 
more  Guittard  chocolate  than  you  realize," 
Jay  Guittard  explains.  However,  Ameri- 
cans are  not  the  world's  biggest  chocolate 
eaters.  "In  this  country  we  consume  only 
about  IOV2  pounds  per  capita,  compared 
to  22  pounds  per  capita  in  some  European 
countries. 

"Our  cocoa  beans  come  from  West  Af- 
rica, South  America  and  New  Guinea.  Each 
has  its  own  flavor  and  color.  Chocolate,  like 
coffee,  is  a result  of  the  blending  of  various 
beans.  Also  like  coffee,  we  draw  samples 
from  the  saoks  of  beans  right  on  the  dock, 
bring  them  here,  process  them  in  our  lab, 
and  taste  the  result  before  accepting  that 
particular  shipment  of  beans. 

"The  beans  we  receive  have  already 
been  removed  from  the  pod  in  which  they 
grew,  fermented  and  dried.  We  roast  the 


beans,  remove  the  shells  and  grind  up  the 
remaining  'meat'  of  the  bean.  Cocoa  beans 
contain  about  53%  cocoa  butter  and  47% 
cocoa  solids.  The  result  is  a liquid  called 
chocolate  liquor.  This  is  bitter  choco- 
late... or  baking  chocolate.  It  is  the  pure 
chocolate  from  which  other  chocolate 
products  are  made. 

"In  making  cocoa  powder,  a percentage 
of  the  cocoa  butter  is  pressed  out.  You're 
left  with  a hard,  round  disc  about  21/2  feet  in 
diameter,  called  a cocoa  cake.  This  is 
pulverized  into  cocoa  powder. 

"In  making  eating  chocolate,  the  choco- 
late liquor  is  mixed  with  milk  and  sugar  and 
vanilla  and  any  other  ingredients  you  might 
put  in  it.  Then  more  cocoa  butter  is  added, 
perhaps  the  cocoa  butter  removed  in  mak- 
ing cocoa  powder,  to  cause  it  to  heat 
properly  and  to  be  fluid  enough  for  a con- 
fectioner to  pour  over  his  candy. 

"Because  chocolate,  like  red  wine,  con- 
tains tannin,  it  improves  with  a little  aging. 
We  age  our  dark  ohooolate  for  90  days. 

"Whether  it  be  milk  chocolate,  dark  cho- 
oolate,  semi-sweet  chooolate  or  whatever, 
chocolate  is  brown.  There’s  no  such  thing 
as  white  chocolate.  It’s  a total  misnomer.  To 
be  chocolate  in  this  oountry,  a product  has 
to  have  ohocolate  liquor  in  it." 


The  Guittard  Chocolate  facti-  y app*'--!’' 
and  is.  very  clean  and  san^tarv 
though  only  dry  cleaning  ic  uucd 

"In  chocolate  manufacturing  we  do  no 
wet  cleaning.  In  fact,  we  avoid  water  ; 
the  plague.  Chocolate  has  virtually  o.-i 
water  in  it  at  all  This  means  it  cann-.t  bf 
pasteurized.  Bacteria  need  three  fi'-ngs  to 
grow— heat,  a food  source  and  moisture 
We  have  the  heat,  and  a wonderful  food 
source,  so  we  must  deprive  the  area  o< 
moisture.  To  be  sure  we  have  proper  clean- 
liness, microbiologically,  we  monitor  on'' 
raw  materials,  product  and  environment 
very  carefully. 

"Every  45  minutes  samples  of  the  prod- 
uct going  through  the  factory  are  taken  to 
our  microbiological  lab  for  testing.  All 
product  is  under  quarantine  until  it  has 
passed  microbiological  and  quality  control 
testing. 

"It  also  must  pass  taste  testing.  We  have 
a taste  panel  that  meets  here  every  day  at 
11:00.  They  taste  not  only  the  chocolate 
liquor  from  samples  of  incoming  beans,  but 
also  the  finished  product  that  we’ve  made 
in  the  previous  24  hours.  That's  really  what 
we’re  selling,  you  know.  Flavor.  We're  sell- 
ing flavor.” 

Oh,  and  isn’t  that  flavor  good ! 


Use  Agreement  Signed  with  National  Galleon 


The  San  Francisco  Port  Commission  has 
approved  a five-year  use  agreement  with 
National  Galleon  Shipping  Corporation  for 
San  Francisco  Container  Terminal  (Piers 
94-96). 

Under  the  terms  of  this  revenue-sharing 
agreement.  National  Galleon  will  receive  a 
percentage  of  the  revenue  that  the  carrier 
produces  for  the  port,  while  guaranteeing 
that  San  Francisco  will  continue  to  be  the 
company's  regular  port  of  call  in  the  Bay 
Area  for  the  next  five  years. 

"San  Francisco  is  ready  to  support  its 
steamship  customers,”  said  Dr.  Arthur 
Coleman,  president  of  the  Port  Commis- 
sion. "This  agreement  will  place  National 
Galleon  in  a stronger  position  to  compete 
in  the  transpacific  trade.” 

National  Galleon  has  been  a user  of  the 


Port  of  San  Francisco  since  the  line  was 
established  in  1978,  and  currently  calls 
here  every  11  days  providing  service  to 
Busan,  Manila.  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan. 
The  present  four  525-TEU  ships  in  this 
trade  route  are  combination  vessels  oper- 
ated as  fully  containerized.  San  Francisco 
and  Long  Beach  are  the  only  United  States 
ports  served  by  Galleon. 

Major  commodities  that  Galleon  dis- 
charges in  San  Francisco  are  coffee,  fur- 
niture and  manufactured  goods.  Cotton, 
industrial  machinery,  canned  goods,  food- 
stuffs and  general  cargo  are  onloaded  for 
the  Far  East. 

General  agent  for  the  line  on  the  West 
Coast  is  Inter-Pacific  Shipping  Corpora- 
tion. Terminal  operations  are  handled  by 
Stevedoring  Services  of  America. 
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A Closer  Look 


Stevedoring  Services  of  America 


The  vVosi  Coast's  newest  stevedoring 
cr.Tipany  has  actually  been  around  for 
many  years.  Formed  by  the  merger  of  three 
respected  and  experienced  companies. 
Stevedoring  Services  of  America,  which 
now  handles  operations  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Container  Terminal,  can  trace  its 
roots  to  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Seattle  Stevedore  Co..  Brady-Hamilton 
Stevedore  Co.  and  Crescent  Wharf  & 
Warehouse  Company  have  come  together 
to  make  Stevedoring  Services  of  America 
the  West  Coast's  largest  stevedoring  com- 
pany and  the  second  largest  in  the  country. 

Seattle  Stevedore  Co. 

Seattle  Stevedore  Co.,  whose  operation 
covered  Washington  and  Alaska,  was 
founded  in  1918.  During  the  first  40  years, 
the  company  served  the  commerce  of  the 
area  dominated  by  the  lumber  and  grain 
export  trade.  With  the  management  team 
of  Fred  R.  Smith  and  Melvin  M.  Stewart  in 
the  late  1950s.  service  was  expanded  to  all 
Puget  Sound  ports.  In  the  mid-'70s.  the 
second  generation  of  Smith  and  Stewart 
management.  FD.  "Ricky"  Smith  and 
Thomas  J.  Stewart,  led  the  company 
through  the  introduction  of  container  han- 
dling and  container  equipment  main- 
tenance. It  was  the  first  company  to  apply 
the  computer  to  the  stevedoring  business. 

Company  growth  from  the  '50s  to  the 
present  has  been  accomplished  through  a 
program  of  association  and  affiliation  with 
other  companies  as  well  as  through 
acquisition. 

Brady-Hamilton  Stevedore  Co. 

In  November  1982.  Seattle  Stevedore  Co. 
purchased  Brady-Hamilton  Stevedore  Co. 


ot  Portland,  which  served  ports  of  the 
Columbia  River  and  Oregon  coast. 

Btfidy-Hamilton  was  founded  in  1923  in 
Portland  by  William  F '"Bill"  Brady,  who 
began  his  career  as  a longshoreman  on  the 
docks  of  Tacoma.  He  was  the  company's 
first  president  and  chief  executive  officer. 
His  partner,  Earl  Hamilton,  was  bookkeeper 
and  paymaster.  The  company  was  sold  to 
the  steamship  agency  of  Sudden  and 
Christensen  in  1947.  and  then  re-sold  in 
1953  to  Williams,  Dimond  Co.  In  1954  the 
company  was  purchased  by  Neill  Whis- 
nant  and  Lou  Kennedy,  both  former  Wil- 
liams, Dimond  employees.  Under  the  new 
management,  Brady-Hamilton  continued 
to  grow,  expanding  its  operations  in 
Columbia  River  and  Oregon  coast  ports 
through  a number  of  acquisitions. 

Crescent  Wharf 

and  Warehouse  Company 

Crescent  Wharf  and  Warehouse  was  pur- 
chased by  Seattle  Stevedore  in  April  1983. 
The  oldest  of  the  three  merging  com- 
panies, Crescent  was  established  in  Los 
Angeles  in  1899  and  later  expanded  to  San 
Diego. 

Crescent’s  activities  spread  into  North- 
ern California  in  1968  with  the  purchase  of 
Jones  Stevedore  Company  which  oper- 
ated in  San  Francisco  as  well  as  Long 
Beach/Los  Angeles.  Then  in  1970,  through 
purchase  of  Matson  Terminal  breakbulk 
activities,  which  included  all  Matson  activi- 
ties in  Puget  Sound,  Crescent  not  only 
broadened  but  extended  its  operation  the 
length  of  the  entire  West  Coast. 

The  new  company,  Stevedoring  Serv- 
ices of  America,  was  established  by  the 
management  of  the  former  Seattle  Ste- 
vedore, and  is  headed  by  F D.  Smith,  pres- 
ident, and  Thomas  J,  Stewart,  chief  execu- 
tive officer.  John  A.  Hyland,  former 
president  of  Crescent,  is  chairman  of  Cali- 
fornia operations,  and  working  with  Hyland 
is  Edward  A.  DeNike,  regional  vice  presi- 
dent of  Southern  California  operations. 

DeNike  is  a 17-year  veteran  with  Cres- 
cent and  will  direct  all  stevedoring  oper- 
ations at  ports  in  Southern  California  as 
well  as  be  in  charge  of  container  shipments 
at  San  Francisco  and  Cakland. 

Cperations  from  Cregon  to  Anchorage 
and  other  Alaska  ports,  will  be  handled  by 
the  company’s  northwest  regional  staff  lo- 
cated at  the  corporate  headquarters  office 
in  Seattle. 


Large  Navy 
Contract  Goes  to 
Southwest  Marine 

Southwest  Marine  of  San  Francisco,  Inc.  at 
Piers  26  and  28  has  been  awarded  a Navy 
repair  contract  for  over  $100  million.  This  is 
thought  to  be  the  largest  ship  repair  con- 
tract in  the  Bay  Area  in  nearly  10  years. 

The  first  job,  the  USS  Kansas  City 
AOR-3.  is  scheduled  to  arrive  at  the  repair 
facility  January  16,  and  will  require  an 
increase  of  325  to  the  company's  work 
force,  according  to  Carl  Hanson,  general 
manager  of  Southwest  Marine. 

The  ship  repair  company  has  been 
expanding  its  facilities  to  include  a portion 
of  Pier  26,  in  addition  to  Pier  28,  and  the 
bulkhead  shed  space  between  the  two 
piers.  In  addition.  Southwest  Marine  is  in 
the  process  of  installing  a 2,800-ton  dry- 
dock,  capable  of  handling  vessels  the 
size  of  Coast  Guard  cutters.  Navy  mine- 
sweepers, tugs  and  barges.  After  the  dry- 
dock  is  installed,  the  company’s  work  force 
will  be  increased  by  another  30  or  40. 

In  May,  as  work  on  the  Kansas  City  is 
nearing  completion,  a second  AOR  vessel, 
the  USS  Wichita,  is  scheduled  to  arrive  at 
the  repair  facility. 


Caltrain  Cars  to  be 
Assembled  on  Pier 

A portion  of  Pier  50  will  be  the  assembly 
site  for  the  new  rail  passenger  cars  to  be 
used  on  the  Peninsula  Commute  Service 
between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose, 
according  to  an  announcement  by  Burch 
C.  Bachtold,  district  director  of  the  Califor- 
nia Department  of  Transportation  (Cal- 
trans)  and  Port  Executive  Director  Eugene 
L.  Gartland. 

In  an  agreement  reached  in  principle 
between  the  Sumitomo  Corporation  of 
America  and  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, the  pier  will  be  leased  by  General 
Electric  for  the  assembling. 

The  63  bi-level  stainless  steel  cars  are 
being  built  by  Sumitomo  Corporation  of 
America  for  Caltrans,  and  are  of  the  “push- 
pull’’  type. 

The  work  here  is  expected  to  create  from 
30  to  50  jobs  and  will  bring  an  additional 
eleven  ship  calls  to  the  Port. 

The  first  of  the  new  cars  will  be  delivered 
to  Caltrans  and  ready  for  service  in 
mid-1985. 
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ACCEPT 

Computer  System 
to  Speed  Customers 
Procedures 

By  early  January  the  Port  of  San  Francisco 
will  be  introduced  into  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service’s  new  computerized  cargo  clear- 
ance program,  ACCEPT.  The  Accelerated 
Cargo  Clearance  and  Enforcement  Pro- 
cessing Technique  is  currently  being  im- 
plemented at  15  West  Coast  locations 
where  computer  terminals  will  function 
compatibly  with  central  Customs  com- 
puters at  the  service  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

San  Francisco's  Pier  80  will  be  the  loca- 
tion of  the  computer  terminals  which  will 
centralize  all  entry  processing  operations 
at  the  Port.  It  will  replace  the  present  sys- 
tem by  which  information  is  received  at 
numerous  Customs  houses  and  terminals. 

The  new  program’s  objectives  are  to 
minimize  the  number  of  inspections  by 
concentrating  on  high-risk  commodities, 
as  well  as  to  speed  the  release  of  cargo 
from  the  wharves. 

Basically,  ACCEPT  will  function  by  dis- 
tinguishing between  importations  that  re- 
quire physical  examinations  and  those  that 
do  not.  Data  will  be  processed  immediately 
and  weighed  against  a computerized  cri- 
teria file. 

This  automated  document  evaluation  is 
expected  to  reduce  the  amount  of  cargo 
required  for  inspection  from  the  present 
80%  to  only  20%  of  all  cargo  received.  With 
the  broker/importer  being  encouraged  to 
“prefile”  entries  (before  the  merchandise  is 
in  port),  most  cargo  should  be  cleared  to 
leave  the  piers  as  soon  as  it  arrives. 

Inspections  of  the  designated  high-risk 
items  and  randomly  selected  low-risk 
goods  will  be  conducted  by  mobile  teams 
of  Customs  inspectors. 


Port  Officials  in  Asia 

Port  Commission  President  Arthur  H. 
Coleman  and  Ronald  L.  Stone,  director 
of  Maritime  Affairs,  were  in  the  Far  East  in 
November,  meeting  with  representatives 
from  Nippon  Maritime  Company,  the  Port’s 
agent  in  Japan,  and  steamship  users  of  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco. 

In  conjunction  with  this  trip,  they  at- 
tended the  Japan-U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  in  Fliroshima,  representing  San 
Francisco’s  Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein.  . 


Father  Miles  Riley,  director  of  the  Office  of  Information,  Catholic  Archdiocese,  and  Rosario  Anaya, 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education,  accept  certificates  for  3,000  turkeys  to  distribute 
to  needy  children.  Making  the  presentation  are  (from  left)  Arthur  C.  Latno  Jr.,  president  of  Friends  of 
the  Port;  Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein,  and  Eugene  L.  Gartland,  executive  director  of  the  Port. 


Circus  performers  dance  on  stilts. 

Christmas  at  the  Port 


Once  again  this  holiday  season  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco  hosted  a special  program 
for  underprivileged  and  handicapped 
children.  "Christmas  at  the  Port”  took  place 
December  15  at  Pier  45,  sponsored  by  the 
non-profit  organization  Friends  of  the  Port. 

Over  3,000  students  from  San  Fran- 
cisco’s Unified  School  District  and  Catholic 
schools  were  treated  to  entertainment  by 
the  San  Francisco  Boy’s  Chorus,  the 
United  States  Navy  Band  "Nautilus,”  and  a 
"Christmas  Circus."  1980  San  Francisco 
International  Stand-Up  Comedy  Com- 
petition winner  Mike  Pritchard  emceed 
the  show. 


Following  the  program,  at  the  office  of 
Port  Executive  Director  Eugene  L.  Gart- 
land, Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  presented 
officials  of  the  two  school  districts  with 
certificates  representing  a gift  of  3.000 
turkeys  for  the  school's  most  needy  chil- 
dren. Donated  by  Friends  of  the  Port,  the 
turkeys  were  supplied  by  CALA  Food 
Stores. 

Friends  of  the  Port  was  formed  to  spon- 
sor and  organize  cultural  activities  at  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco. 

Major  contributors  for  Christmas  at  the 
Port  were  Pacific  Telephone.  SFW.  Crowley 
Maritime,  Pier  39,  Southern  Pacific,  Shak- 
lee  Corp.,  Catholic  Youth  Organization. 
McKesson  Corp..  Gray  Line  and  Gensler 
and  Associates. 


Capt  S S Wang  shows  the  ship's  course  to  (from  left)  Capl.  H J,  Kristel,  Matson  Freight  Agencies: 
_ 5 Auarnsn.  Fred  F Noonan  Co.,  and  Karl  F Goertzen.  Mercedes-Benz  of  North  America. 


Maiden  Calls 


■ "he  V Arabian  Breeze,  first  of  four 
new  sisterships  to  join  Wallenius  Lines'  fleet 
of  car  carriers,  made  its  inaugural  call  at 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco  last  month. 

Among  the  cargo  of  BMWs,  Mercedes- 
Benz.  Peugeots  and  Volvos  unloaded 
here,  were  ten  of  the  new  Mercedes-Benz 
500  SEL  SEC  series,  introduced  to  the 
market  in  mid-October.  Annual  production 
of  this  luxury-priced  automobile  is  ex- 
pected to  be  no  more  than  7,000 
worldwide. 

The  four-month-old  Arabian  Breeze,  a 
pure  car  truck  carrier,  has  a dwt  of  12,577 
metric  tons  and  can  carry  up  to  3,200 
small-sized  cars. 

Fred  R Noonan  Company  is  agent  for 
Wallenius  Lines  and  has  operated  the 
automobile  terminal  at  Pier  70  since  1973. 

■ ELM  As  M.V.  Libertador  GeneralJosb  de 
San  Martin  made  its  maiden  call  at  San 
Francisco’s  Pier  27  in  late  November.  The 
multi-purpose  ship  discharged  con- 
tainerized coffee  beans,  canned  beef  and 


chocolate,  as  well  as  frozen  seafood  in 
reefers. 

The  General  San  Martin  replaces  the  Rio 
Deseado  in  the  Argentine  steamship  com- 
pany's Pacific  line.  This  route  between 
Buenos  Aires  and  Seattle  is  served  by  five 
ships,  with  calls  once  every  three  weeks. 

Agent  for  the  line  is  ELMA  General 
Agency  Corporation.  Transpacific  Trans- 
portation Company  serves  as  subagent. 


Port  Visitors 

Lothar  M.  Knoll,  general  manager  of  the 
West  German  freight  forwarder  Danzas 
GmbH,  accompanied  by  Horst  G.  Naatx 
and  Lothar  U.  Juern,  Danzas  representa- 
tive in  Los  Angeles,  toured  the  port  in  early 
December.  The  Frankfurt-based  company 
is  interested  in  the  Port’s  container  and 
intermodal  operations,  as  well  as  future 
development  of  containerization  facilities. 


To  Russia  With  Grain 

Coming  to  the  San  Francisco  Grain  Ter- 
minal for  the  first  time,  the  German- 
registered,  Panamanian-flag  ship  M.V. 
Fjord  Trader  completed  filling  its  holds  with 
Midwest  grain,  and  departed  for  an  18-day 
voyage  to  Russia. 

On  deck,  Ship’s  Captain  Werner  de  Vries 
(pictured  at  left)  chatted  with  Captain 
Gianmarco  Martinelli,  operations  manager 
for  the  vessel’s  agent  Norton  Lilly  & 
Company. 
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Stevedore  Association 
Meets  in  S.R 

Federal  Maritime  Commissioner  Robert 
Setrakian  addressed  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Stevedores  at  their  semi-annual 
meeting  in  San  Francisco  this  November. 
The  meeting,  which  celebrated  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  NAS,  focused  on  the 
FMC’s  Notice  of  Inquiry  and  Intent  to  Re- 
view Regulation  of  Ports  and  Maritime  Ter- 
minal Operators. 

Guests  at  the  dinner  inoluded  James 
Herman,  president  of  the  International 
Longshoremen’s  and  Warehousemen’s 
Union  and  a member  of  the  San  Francisco 
Port  Commission,  and  Ronald  Stone,  direc- 
tor of  Maritime  Affairs  for  the  Port. 

Stone  read  a message  from  San  Fran- 
cisco Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  welcoming 
the  NAS  to  San  Francisco  and  stating  that 
“the  maintenance  of  a strong  and  viable 
marine  terminal  and  stevedoring  industry 
is  vital  not  only  to  our  nation's  port  cities  but 
to  all  cities.’’ 


If  you  wish  your  name  to  be 
added  to  our  mailing  list, 
please  contact: 
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After  ten  years  of  slack  times  in  the  ship 
I repair  industry,  major  contractors  here 
are  expressing  everything  from  “open  opti- 
mism” to  “guarded  hope”  that  their  ship  is 
about  to  come  in. 

Although  no  official  announcement  has 
been  made,  there  is  strong  feeling  by  most 
that  the  Navy  will  homeport  a battle  fleet  in 
San  Francisco  and  it  could  happen  as  early 
as  1986. 

That  would  mean  up  to  18  vessels  assigned 
to  the  Bay  Area  of  which  at  least  30%  would 
be  repaired  and  overhauled  here.  (The  Navy's 
policy  is  to  put  the  other  70%  out  for  coast- 
wide bid-with  San  Francisco  standing  a good 
chance  of  capturing  a fair  share  of  this 
business,  too.) 

An  assignment  of  this  many  vessels  could 
“make  the  Port!”  exclaimed  Clarence  E.  Briggs, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Bay  Cities  Metals 
Trades  Council.  It  would  certainly  “make  it”  for 
the  labor  force.  According  to  Briggs,  fully 
utilized,  the  labor  force  here  is  10,000  to  12,000. 
Today,  it  stands  at  2,500,  down  75%.  Most  of 
these  workers  can  be  shifted  over  into  other 
areas  of  the  building  trades  when  ship  repair 
is  down.  The  major  loss  has  been  the  lack  of 


opportunity  to  train  new,  younger  people  in  the 
trades  to  take  the  place  of  the  retiring,  Briggs 
says. 

Even  if  this  particular  fleet  group  assignment 
doesn’t  materialize,  a substantial  increase  in 
Navy  activity  and  reassignments  of  ships  to 
San  Francisco  is  expected  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years. 

The  Navy  is  looking  more  favorably  on  San 
Francisco  after  having  been  “turned-off"  by 
an  anti-military  image  that  was  projected  by 
the  area  during  the  60s. 

Much  of  this  turnaround  can  be  attributed 
directly  to  Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  whose 
efforts  and  influence  in  reestablishing  Fleet 
Week  have  successfully  proved  that  San  Fran- 
cisco is  a Navy-supporting  town.  On  March 
2,  the  City  officially  adopted  the  aircraft  carrier 
USS  Carl  Vinson. 

“Mayor  Feinstein  has  been  very  helpful  in 
establishing  good  rapport  with  the  Navy  once 
again  and  laying  the  foundation  for  an  increase 
in  Navy  workj’  explained  Walt  Willard,  current 
president  of  the  Bay  Area  Ship  Repair  Associ- 
ation (BASRA)  as  well  as  of  his  own  firm, 
Willard  Decking  Company,  a sub-contractor 
in  the  ship  repair  business. 

BASRA,  formed  in  1980  to  promote  and 
expand  ship  repair  activities  in  the  Bay  Area, 
is  composed  of  all  segments  of  the  ship  repair 
industry  from  prime  contractors  to  sub-con- 
tractors, and  including  suppliers.  They  have 
been  active  in  their  support  of  Fleet  Week. 

The  requirements  for  having  more  Navy 
ships  homeported  here  reach  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  ship  repair  firms  and  the  City's 
good  will.  An  array  of  facilities  will  be  needed- 
berthing  space  for  the  ships,  housing  for  the 
sailors  and  conveniences  for  the  families. 

Navy  contracts  have  become  the  life  blood 
of  the  ship  repair  industry  accounting  for  from 
80%  to  95%  of  the  work,  depending  on  the 
shipyard. 

Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  the  other  way 
around  with  commercial  vessels  constituting 
80%  of  the  work.  Decline  in  commercial  work 
resulted  from  fewer  number  of  commercial 
ships  and  cheaper  costs  at  foreign  shipyards. 

One  exception  is  West  Winds  Incorporated, 
one  of,  if  not  the  oldest  ship  repair  firm  in  San 
Francisco,  in  business  here  since  1947.  Until 
two  years  ago  their  work  was  almost  all 
commercial,  if  you  count  Military  Sealift  Com- 
mand, the  civilian  auxiliary  branch,  as  com- 
mercial. Some  Navy  work  was  done,  but  only 
through  sub-contracts,  not  direct.  With  the 
decline  in  commercial  volume,  this  shop,  too, 
has  had  to  seek  Navy  work.  This  fiscal  year, 
they  estimate  that  15%  to  20%  of  their  work 
will  be  Navy. 

“We  are  a small,  service-oriented,  quality 
shop;'  explained  John  E Dawson,  Jr.,  president 
and  general  manager  of  West  Winds.  The  most 
ever  employed  by  the  firm  is  160,  the  least,  35, 
according  to  Dawson.  The  company  prefers 
the  commercial  market.  “We  are  familiar  with 
it.  It’s  fast-paced.  The  ships  are  in  and  out 
quickly.  We  know  that  we  have  to  do  the  job  a 
little  better,  or  the  customer  won’t  be  back.  Our 
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expertise  is  in  big  diesel  main  propulsion 
engines-the  commercial  market.” 

Some  of  West  Winds’  smaller  jobs  are  done 
at  their  facility  on  Pier  36,  a facility  they  have 
had  for  11  years  in  addition  to  their  main  office 
several  blocks  from  the  waterfront.  Right  now, 
a tug,  barge  and  dredge  are  at  the  pier  for 
repair.  But  most  of  the  work  is  done  away  from 
their  premises.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
large  oil  tankers,  an  important  segment  of  West 
Winds’  business. 

West  Winds  has  worked  on  a number  of 
passenger  ships,  including  the  Delta  ships  and 
the  Nieuw  Amsterdam.  "But  with  their  capa- 
ble crews  trained  to  take  care  of  the  ship  repair 
work,  most  cruise  liners  now  save  up  all  their 
work  and  have  everything  done  in  port  at  one 
time.” 

Todd  Shipyard  and  Triple  A Shipyard,  with 
large  drydocks,  have  cruise  ship  business 
despite  the  higher  costs  here  over  foreign 
repair  facilities.  One  reason,  explained  Richard 
Grothen,  general  manager  of  Todd  Shipyard 
in  San  Francisco,  whose  company  recently 
completed  a renovation  on  Cunard  Lines’ 
newly  acquired  Sagafjord,  is  that  passenger 
liners  have  to  be  able  to  fit  repairs  into  their 
cruise  schedule.  They  like  to  sandwich  the 
work  into  the  time  between  discharging  pas- 
sengers from  one  cruise  and  welcoming 
aboard  those  of  the  next.  Since  most  cruise 
passengers  are  Americans,  the  U.S.  port  of 
departure  becomes  the  repair  port. 

While  Todd  handles  more  commercial  work 


than  many  ship  repair  firms  at  the  Port  (20%), 
and  its  salesmen  are  “out  there  shaking  the 
bushes  looking  for  more)’  it,  too,  must  count 
heavily  on  Navy  contracts  for  survival. 

The  Navy  has  announced  only  six  contracts 
on  which  Grothen  says  his  firm  can  bid  in  1984, 
and  six  more  in  1985.The  most  promising  are 
those  homeported  here  (4  each  year)  which 
will  be  awarded  to  a Bay  Area  firm.  The  rest 


‘Navy  contracts 
have  become 
the  life  blood  of  the 
ship  repair  industry* 


are  coastwide  bids  for  which  he’ll  be  compet- 
ing with  yards  in  Seattle,  Portland,  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego. 

“We  could  handle  all  of  these  contracts  at 
Todd  and  just  be  approaching  full  utilization 
of  our  facilities!” 

Todd  Shipyard  at  20th  and  Illinois  is  the  larg- 
est and  the  newest  shipyard  tenant  of  the  Port 
of  San  Francisco.  Formerly  Bethlehem  Steel 
Shipyard,  it  became  Todd  Shipyard  Decem- 
ber 1982.  The  50-acre  facility  with  16  cranes 
and  3 floating  drydocks  provides  a full  range 
of  ship  repair  service  that  can  handle  major 


overhaul  and  refitting  jobs,  as  well  as  routine 
repairs.Their  heavy  equipment  machine  shop 
is  one  of  the  few  such  facilities  in  the  Bay  Area 
and  is  one  of  the  only  2 yards  able  to  drydock 
large  vessels.The  900-foot,  65,000-ton  drydock 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country.  A smaller 
steel  drydock  has  a lifting  capacity  of  22,000 
tons.The  third  is  a two-piece  sectional  wooden 
drydock  that  is  currently  being  used  as  a build- 
ing platform  for  the  construction  of  a new  cais- 
son for  the  Mare  Island  graving  drydock. 

While  Todd  operates  six  shipyards  on  two 
coasts,  each  works  independent  of  each  other, 
bidding  for  its  own  contracts.  But  working  as  a 
“separate  entity”  doesn’t  mean  a thing  when 
it  comes  to  the  classification  of  large  business 
vs  small  business— an  increasingly  important 
distinction  in  the  ship  repair  business. 

If  two  or  more  “small  businesses”  in  the  area 
want  to  bid  on  a Navy  contract,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  can  petition  the  Navy  to 
“set  aside”  the  contract,  making  it  available 
for  bid  only  by  small  businesses. 

How  shipyards  feel  about  this  depends  on 
which  side  of  the  1,000-employee  line  their 
shipyard  falls. 

Currently  there  are  only  two  San  Francisco 
firms  that  are  “large  business”— Todd  and 
Southwest  Marine. 

Even  Triple  A Shipyard  at  Hunters  Point,  the 
area’s  largest  facility,  is  classified  as  small 
business.  No  longer  a Port  tenant.  Triple  A 
leased  the  Hunters  Point  Shipyard  abutting 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Port  from  the 
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Navy  seven  years  ago.  The  facility  includes 
six  graving  docks,  the  largest  being  1,092  feet 
long  and  capable  of  handling  ships  with  up  to 
a 144'  beam  and  a 40-foot  draft. 

While  employment  figures  for  both  Todd’s 
and  Southwest  Marine’s  shipyards  here  are 
no  more— and  sometimes  less— than  their  San 
Francisco  competitors,  it’s  the  combined 
employment  figures  for  all  shipyards  operated 
by  the  company  that  put  both  Todd  and  South- 
west Marine  over  the  1,000  mark.  (Southwest 
Marine  also  has  facilities  in  Long  Beach  and 
San  Diego.) 

Todd  is  one  of  only  two  yards  here  able  to 
drydock  large  vessels,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  bid  on  large  Navy  single- 
package contracts-both  top-side  and  bottom 
repairs.This  is  the  type  of  job  that  Todd  wants, 
but  sometimes  contracts  are  split. 

In  anticipation  of  having  combatant-type 
Navy  vessels  available  here  for  repair, Todd  is 
planning  fo  make  major  production  improve- 
ments to  its  facilities  to  bid  competitively  and 
handle  this  type  of  ship. 

Orlindo  Barsetti,  president  of  Service  Engi- 
neering, points  out  that  the  Navy  now  is  favoring 
a policy  of  awarding  multi-ship,  multi-year  con- 
tracts to  a single  contractor,  along  with  the  re- 
quirements for  drydocking  of  the  ship  at  some 
time  during  this  contract  period. 


This  policy  does  not  favor  firms  like  Service 
Engineering,  a full  service  top-side-only  facility. 
In  business  here  since  1955,  first  at  Pier  62 
and  now  at  Piers  38  and  40,  Service  Engineer- 
ing proved  it  could  handle  large  repair  jobs 


‘the  solden  days 
of  commercial 
ship  repair 
are  gene’ 


when  it  was  awarded  and  subsequently  com- 
pleted the  $25  million  top-side  contract  on  the 
overhaul  of  the  USS  Camden-touted  as  the 
largest  single  overhaul  contract  in  the  Bay  Area. 

The  question  raised  is  whether  yards  such 
as  Service  Engineering  will  have  to  build  a dry- 
dock  in  order  to  compete  in  tomorrow’s  mar- 
ket. “We’re  looking  into  that  feasibility,  along 
with  the  projected  workload  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Area”  says  Barsetti.  “The  best 
arrangement  for  small  firms  like  ours  would 
be  a city-owned  or  port-owned  drydock  avail- 
able to  all  contractors.  Not  only  would  this 


strengthen  the  City’s  committment  to  support 
the  Navy’s  need,  but  would  provide  a more 
competitive  arena  for  jobs  requiring  drydock 
services.” 

One  ship  repair  firm  that  will  be  adding  a 
drydock  is  SFW  Corporation.  According  to  D. 
Whitney  Thornton,  II,  president  of  the  firm,  the 
25,000-ton  lift  capacity  drydock  will  be  in  place 
by  mid-1985.  Formerly  known  as  San  Fran- 
cisco Welding  Co.,  the  company  has  been  in 
business  here  since  1949.  In  August  a lease 
was  approved  expanding  the  facility  to  include 
12  acres  at  Pier  50  in  addition  to  SFW’s  opera- 
tion at  Pier  54.The  drydock  will  be  located  on 
the  east  face  of  Pier  50. 

“Split  contracts  are  awarded  only  on 
homeported  vessels.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
have  a drydock  to  compete  on  a coastwide 
basis  in  the  Navy  job  market,”  Thornton  told 
Wharfside.  "The  new  drydock  will  have  the 
depth  to  handle  the  new  class  of  modern  com- 
batants with  sonar  domes  and  deep  draft 
propellers!’  • 

While  Thornton  admits  that  the  golden  days 
of  commercial  ship  repair  are  gone  and  that 
no  shipyard  can  exist  today  on  commercial 
work  alone,  he  feels  this  segment  of  the  mar- 
ket shouldn’t  be  ignored. 

"We  need  to  market  our  capabilitites.  If  a ship 
needs  work,  and  it  is  here,  or  if  it’s  convenient  fo 


have  the  work  done  here,  I think  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  sell  that.  We  have  a lot  to  offer— ability, 
reputation,  flexibility  and  quick  turnaround. 

“I'd  like  to  see  SFW  with  a 70/30  split 
(Navy/Comnnercial)  instead  of  the  90/10  split 
that  it  is  today  As  the  economy  improves,  we 
will  continue  to  see  trade  expansion  in  the 
Pacific  Basin.  And  with  it,  the  possibility  of  more 
work  on  cargo  vessels.  Also,  the  gap  between 
labor  costs  here  and  in  the  Far  East  (except  in 
Korea)  is  narrowing.  Obviously  we  will  still  be 
hard  pressed  to  compete  with  subsidized  for- 
eign yards  on  major  repair  work  which  can  be 
performed  overseas.  But  with  an  emphasis  on 
quality  and  efficiency  we  should  be  able 
to  compete  on  needed  work  which  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  delayed  to  be  performed 
overseas.” 

SFW  has  moved  part  of  its  shop  to  the  new 
area  on  Pier  50  and  has  just  completed  its 
first  major  repair  job  at  this  pier-an  emer- 
gency commercial  job  on  a Japanese  tanker 
towed  in  with  a flooded  engine  room. 

By  developing  a balanced  market  approach, 
Thornton  believes  there  is  enough  work  to  be 
had  for  all  the  yards. 

If  the  ship  repair  business  tends  to  be  feast 
or  famine,  as  all  the  contractors  agree,  then 
Southwest  Marine  is  having  a banquet.  The 
shipyard  recently  was  awarded  first  option  on 


a 5-year,  $100  million  phase  maintenance 
contract  on  four  AOR  vessels.  The  first— L/SS 
Kansas  City-is  at  the  firm's  Pier  26-28  facility 
now.  The  USS  Wichita  is  due  in  May. 

Under  the  Navy’s  phase  maintenance 
program,  each  of  the  4 ships  will  come  in  every 
18  months  for  a 3 to  4-month  maintenance. 


'the  capabilities 
and  the  work  force 
are  here  to  handle 
any  job’ 


instead  of  undergoing  a 7 to  9-month  less  fre- 
quent overhaul,  explained  Carl  Hanson,  gen- 
eral manager  of  Southwest  Marine  of  San 
Francisco.  That  figures  out  to  3 jobs  for  each 
ship  during  the  5-year  contract,  or  a total  of  12 
jobs.  Todd  Shipyard  is  the  sub-contractor  for 
the  drydock  work,  in  what  appears  to  be 
a very  workable  agreement  between  two 
competitors. 

According  to  Captain  B.W.  Churchill,  com- 
mander of  the  USS  Kansas  City,  management 
of  scheduling  between  the  two  shipyards  has 
been  very  successful  with  no  loss  of  time. 


Southwest  Marine  has  also  been  busy 
expanding  its  facilities.  Since  1978,  when  the 
company  opened  its  shipyard  here.  Southwest 
Marine  has  been  at  Pier  28.  Several  months 
ago  it  added  a portion  of  neighboring  Pier  26 
to  its  facility.  This  month  a 2,800-ton  floating 
drydock  is  being  installed  off  the  north  side  of 
Pier  28. 

A drydock  of  this  size  will  handle  small  ves- 
sel overhauls  ranging  from  tugs  and  barges 
up  to  and  including  Coast  Guard  cutters  and 
minesweepers. . .a  segment  of  the  market  that 
may  be  a little  less  competitive. 

But  Southwest  Marine  does  not  shy  away 
from  competition.  “With  a full  service  shop,  two 
wet  berths  recently  dredged  to  36  feet  MLLW 
to  accommodate  deep  draft  ships,  and  a good 
performance  record,”  Hanson  told  Wharfside, 
“we  are  able  to  handle  large  vessel  phase 
maintenance  work,  like  the  AORs,  as  well  as 
small  vessel  overhauls.” 

It  is  apparent  that  the  capabilities  and  the 
workforce  are  hereto  handle  any  job.  Accord- 
ing to  BASRA’S  Willard,  “the  main  thing  now  is 
to  get  the  opportunity  to  bid  on  different 
contracts.” 

San  Francisco’s  ship  repair  facilities  are 
ready, able... and  WAITING. 
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IShosuke  Okamoto,  senior  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  office  of  Sumitomo 
Corporation  of  America,  looks  over  reports  with  members  of  Sumitomo’s  traffic  department.  From  left  are 
Gwen  Kibbe,  Yoshio  Fukui,  Okamoto,  Pat  Jeddy,  Katashi  Ikenaga  and  Claudia  Namba.  Fukui  and  Ikenaga 
are  managers  of  the  traffic  department. 


Profiling 

Traffic  Department 
Sumitomo  Corporation 
of  America 

Sumitomo  Corporation  of  America  began  in 
1952  in  New  York  City. This  international  trad- 
ing company  has  grown  to  14  offices  and  a 
staff  of  over  550.  The  San  Francisco  office 
opened  in  1955  and  at  the  present  time 
employs  over  60  people. 

Sumitomo  Corporation  of  America  (SCOA) 
is  a subsidiary  of  Sumitomo  Corporation, 
Japan,  which  includes  a network  of  offices  in 
over  150  locations  worldwide. 

Unlike  most  other  American  trading  com- 
panies that  specialize  in  a limited  range  of 
products,  SCOA  deals  in  a vast  array  of  com- 
modities and  products  such  as  raw  materials, 
energy,  metals,  chemicals,  machinery,  food- 
stuffs, agricultural  produce,  lumber  and  textiles. 
SCOA  coordinates  all  aspects  of  trading 
including  finance,  shipping,  inland  transporta- 
tion and  insurance. 

SCOA’s  San  Francisco  involvement  is  not 
limited  to  the  Bay  Area  but  extends  through- 
out the  entire  United  States.  It  handles  the 
importation  of  steel  products,  chemicals, 
machinery,  carbon  products,  non-ferrous 
metals,  tubular  products,  plywood  and  food- 
stuffs. Exports  include  waste  paper,  lumber, 
chemicals,  carbon  and  petroleum  products, 
machinery,  metal  scrap  and  foodstuffs.  The 
San  Francisco  office  is  also  the  United  States 
headquarters  for  “Sumitomo  Tire.” 

Essential  to  the  success  of  Sumitomo  Cor- 
poration of  America  is  its  Traffic  Department. 
This  department  serves  as  a coordinator 
between  the  company’s  sales  departments 
and  the  outside  services  needed  for  smooth 
cargo  movement.  Traffic  utilizes  knowledge 
acquired  from  almost  15  years  of  experience, 
along  with  custdms  brokers,  freight  forwarders, 
U.S.  Customs,  shipping  companies,  airlines, 
barge  companies,  railroads  and  trucking  com- 
panies to  provide  the  most  complete  service 
possible.  Traffic  not  only  manages  everyday 
functions  well,  but  has  the  ability  to  move  com- 
modities and  products  that  have  special  han- 
dling requirements  as  well. 

Major  Local  Projects 

In  1983,  SCOA  imported  a special  underwa- 
ter electrical  cable  for  the  city  of  Alameda’s 
Bureau  of  Electricity.  In  the  past,  electricity  was 
supplied  to  the  city  by  one  small  cable.  In  order 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a growing  commu- 
nity and  the  Alameda  Naval  Air  Station,  SCOA 
worked  with  the  Bureau  of  Electricity  to  install 
this  second  larger  cable.  It  was  delivered  on 
six  large  reels  weighing  over  125  metric  tons. 
Special  cranes  and  barges  were  used  for 
delivery  to  the  jobsite. 

At  the  end  of  1984,  SCOA  will  also  handle 
the  shipment  of  63  bi-level  stainless  steel  cars 
from  Japan  for  use  on  the  Caltrans  peninsula 
commute  service  between  San  Francisco  and 
San  Jose.  These  cars  will  be  discharged  at 
Pier  50  at  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  where 
final  assembly  will  take  place. 


Besides  these  two  local  projects,  SCOA  has 
been  successful  in  other  types  of  large 
projects.  It  has  been  responsbile  for  the  trans- 
portation of  various  goods  from  the  overseas 
shipping  sites  to  locations  around  the  United 
States.These  include  line  pipe  to  Montana  and 
New  Mexico,  machinery  for  electric  power 
plant  projects  in  California  and  Alaska  and 
construction  materials  for  an  electric  trans- 
mission tower  project  in  Montana. 

Last  year  the  Traffic  Department  initiated  a 
computerized  import  system  which  is  now 
replacing  the  hitherto  manual  documentation 
in  every  field.This  system  also  allows  for  more 
accurate  and  up-to-date  control  of  every  im- 
port handled  by  the  department.  All  of  this  is 
geared  to  provide  more  efficient  service  for  cus- 
tomers such  as  correct  and  smooth  customs 
clearance,  quick  transfer  of  shipments  at  the 
entry  port, safe  and  sure  delivery  of  all  products 
and  commodities  as  well  as  increased  access 
to  recent  information  regarding  every  shipment 

The  success  of  this  project  is  based  prima- 
rily on  SCOA’s  ability  to  make  sure  that  these 
cars,  along  with  their  parts,  are  handled  care- 
fully to  avoid  damage  and  insureefficient  deliv- 
ery to  the  assembly  site  through  the  final 
delivery  of  the  completed  cars  to  Caltrans. 

In  the  near  future,theTraffic  Department  will 


form  a full-service  traffic  subsidiary.This  com- 
pany will  be  responsible  for  ail  facets  of  trans- 
portation including  “door-to-door”  delivery, 
“just-in-time”  delivery  combined  with  ware- 
housing services,  and  also  provide  consult- 
ing services  for  the  creation  of  future  business. 
Ultimately,  this  subsidiary  will  become  fully 
independent  and  expand  to  offer  these  serv- 
ices to  companies  other  than  Sumitomo  Cor- 
poration of  America. 

The  traffic  department  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  components  of  any  trading  company. 
In  these  times  of  more  complex  customs  pro- 
cedures and  transportation  deregulation,  the 
contribution  of  the  traffic  department  has 
become  more  significant  than  ever. 

The  basic  precept  for  SCOA’s  Traffic  sec- 
tion is; 'To  conquer  the  problems  of  transpor- 
tation is  to  expand  business  activity  and  create 
new  opportunities  for  the  future.” 

Sumitomo  Corporation  of  America,  with  all 
its  departments,  works  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  all  projects  presented  to  it.Through  its 
staff  and  worldwide  network  of  information  and 
expertise,  Sumitomo  strives  fa  excellence  and 
maintains  its  dedicaUon  to  total  service  and 
complete  satisfaction  for  all  its  customers. 
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Pier  80’s  Shed  B 
Scheduled  for 
Demolition 

Ferma  Corporation,  Mountain  View,  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  demolition  and 
removal  of  Shed  B— first  phase  of  the  Pier  80 
terminal  modernization.  Six  firms  submitted 
bids  for  the  job.  This  work  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  June  1984. 

Second  phase  will  be  the  installation  of 
additional  high-mast  lighting,  followed  by 
the  repaving  of  the  area. 

The  engineering  and  architectural  firm  of 
Vickerman/Zachary/Miller  is  providing  the 
conceptual  planning  and  professional  engi- 
neering services  for  the  Pier  80  project. 


Port  Promoted  at 
California/Japan 
Exposition 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco  together  with 
other  California  ports  will  participate  in  the 
California-Japan  Trade  Mission  and  Exposi- 
tion being  held  March  27-April  TinTokyo. 

Coordinated  by  the  California  Association 


of  Port  Authorities  (CAPA),  a specially  pre- 
pared slide  presentation  will  give  an  overview 
of  California’s  port  facilities.  San  Francisco’s 
segment  focuses  on  its  versatility  in  handling 
various  kinds  of  ships  and  cargos,  its  container 
capabilities  and  the  maritime  development 
plan  now  underway. 

The  event  is  being  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  California  state 
government  and  Japan’s  Manufactured  Im- 
ports Promotion  Organization  (MIPRO).This  is 
the  first  time  that  MIPRO  has  singled  out  an 
individual  state  to  promote  its  products  and 
services  in  Japan. 


Lykes  Buys  Four  Ships 
for  Weekly  Transpacific 
Service 

Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.,  Inc.  will  begin  tak- 
ing delivery  in  March  of  four  German-built 
containerships  to  be  used  for  the  expansion 
of  the  Line’s  transpacific  liner  service. 

Purchased  from  Flapag-Lloyd  A.G.,  the 
ships  will  be  refitted  and  registered  under  the 
American  flag. 

W.J.  Amoss,  Jr.,  Lykes’  president  and  chief 
executive  officer,  said  the  newly  acquired  ships 
will  be  additions  to  the  company’s  46-ship  fleet 


and  will  significantly  improve  liner  service  to 
shippers  in  the  growing  transpacific  trade. 

“This  is  a positive  step  forward  for  Lykes, 
and  again  demonstrates  our  commitment  to 
provide  the  best  possible  service  to  our 
customers)’  Amoss  said.  “These  are  good 
ships,  very  suitable  to  our  needs,  and  we  are 
pleased  at  the  opportunity  to  bring  them  into 
our  fleet.” 

The  conversion  work  is  estimated  to  take 
80  to  90  days,  and  the  ships  are  expected  to 
enter  service  under  Lykes  colors  in  late  June 
or  early  July. Two  of  the  ships  will  be  refitted  in 
the  United  States,  the  other  two  in  the  Far  East. 

“The  four  containerships  we’re  adding  to 
out  fleet  are  fully  cellularized  vessels  that  were 
built  to  high  construction  standards  and  have 
been  well  maintained)’  Amoss  said. 

The  vessels  are  659  feet  long,  with  a dead- 
weight capacity  of  15,770  metric  tons.  Each 
can  carry  1,096  TEUs— 670  under  deck  and 
426  on  deck.  Electrical  outlets  are  available 
for  28  refrigerated  containers. 

The  four  newly  acquired  ships  will  join  the 
two  roll-on/roll-off  containerships,  the  Charles 
Lykes  and  Tyson  Lykes,  in  the  Pacific  Coast- 
Far  East  service.  With  these  six  ships  Lykes 
maintains  weekly  liner  frequency  from  San 
Francisco  and  Long  Beach  to  Japan,  Korea, 
Taiwan  and  Flong  Kong  offering  a larger  U.S. 
flag  transpacific  container  capacity. 


Marine  Terminals 
to  Operate  Pier  27-29 

A five-year  management  agreement  for  the 
operation  of  Pier  27-29  has  been  signed  by 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco  and  Marine  Termi- 
nals Corporation. 

This  agreement  marks  the  return  of  Marine 
Terminals  as  a terminal  operator  in  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco  after  a nearly  10-year  hiatus. 

"We  lookforward  to  setting  up  terminal  oper- 
ations again  in  San  Francisco;’  Charles 
Rediich,  president  of  Marine  Terminals,  said, 
“in  fact,  very  close  to  the  pier  where  we  started 
and  operated  for  many  years.”  Established  in 
1931  at  San  Francisco’s  Pier  39,  then  a mari- 
time pier.  Marine  Terminals  is  today  a major 
terminal  and  stevedoring  company  serving  all 
California  ports  from  its  San  Francisco  head- 
quarters. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  management 
agreement.  Marine  Terminals  will  operate  the 
Pier  27-29  facility  and  share  in  revenue  col- 
lected over  and  above  the  present  level. 

“We  anticipate  an  increase  in  tonnagej’ 
Eugene  Gartland,  executive  director  of  the  Port, 
said,  “especially  in  newsprint  and  project 
movements  because  of  Marine  Terminals’ 
experience,  the  special  developed  equipment 
they  have  to  handle  these  types  of  cargos,  and 
the  space  available  at  the  facility;’ 

Pier  27-29,  located  on  San  Erancisco’s 


San  Francisco’s  Pier  27-29  consists  of  two  integrated  piers  connected  by  2.5  acres  of  open  storage  space. 


I Marine  Terminals  Corporation,  sign  management  agreement  for  Pier  27-29. 


northern  waterfront,  consists  of  two  integrated 
piers  connected  by  a 117000  square-foot  bulk- 
head and  2.5  acres  of  open  storage  space. 
Basically  a breakbulk  terminal,  it  has  over 
600,000  square  feet  of  transit  shed  space. 

Steamship  lines  currently  using  the  pier  are 


British  Columbia  Forest  Products  (newsprint). 
Papua  New  Guinea  Line  (breakbulk)  and 
ELMA  (coffee). 

The  non-exclusive  contract  includes  an 
option  to  extend  the  agreement  an  additional 
five  years. 
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Port  Visitors 
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E.D.  Osgood,  president  of  Foreign  Trade  Services, 
Inc.,  operator  of  Foreign  Trade  Zone  #3  (center),  with 
Charles  Lam,  Calco  Shipping  Co.,  and  Ronald  L. 
Stone,  director  of  Maritime  Affairs  for  the  Port. 


I Touring  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone  are  (from  left)  Wang  Hua  Yun,  Osgood,  Du  Yong  Feng,  Xie  Dongan,  Lie 
Shou  Ren  and  Joseph  Chan.  Chan,  Calco  Shipping  Co.,  acted  as  interpreter. 


Thank  You,  Sala  Burton 

Congresswoman  Sala  Burton  was  honored 
by  the  City  and  Port  of  San  Francisco  for  her 
efforts  in  securing  federal  funds  toward  the 
construction  of  the  Fisherman’s  Wharf  break- 
water. 

In  a private  luncheon  held  at  Sinbad’s  water- 
front restaurant,  Representative  Burton  was 
awarded  the  Order  of  Maritime  Merit  with  the 
rank  of  Commander  by  Mayor  Dianne  Fein- 
sfein,  the  Port  Commissioners  and  Eugene 
Gartland,  executive  director  of  the  Port. 

The  long-needed  breakwater  will  protect 
San  Francisco’s  commercial  fishing  fleet  from 
damaging  waves  and  swells  that  have  forced 
many  to  leave  San  Francisco. 

The  breakwater  is  contained  in  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers’  portion  of  the  annual 
budget  President  Reagan  submitted  to  Con- 
gress February  1.  Design  and  construction  of 
the  concrete  breakwater  will  be  done  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  could  be  com- 
pleted by  as  early  as  the  end  of  1985.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  agreed  to  pay  71%  of 
the  project’s  cost. 


Presenting  the  Order  of  Maritime  Merit  to  Representative  Sala  Burton  are  (from  left)  Eugene  L.  Gartland, 
executive  director  of  the  Port;  Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein;  Port  Commissioners  Gordon  J.  Lau,  James  J.  Rudden, 
Arthur  H.  Coleman,  president  of  the  Commission,  and  Jack  Morrison. 
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! Maiden  Voyages/  Maiden  Cails 
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Chief  Engineer  R.  Balachander,  Captain  R.M.  Bijwor, 
Pat  Kroy,  Norton,  Lilly  & Co.,  and  Ian  Back,  California 
Stevedore  and  Ballast  Company  on  the  M.V.Bhara- 
tendu  bridge  deck. 


M.V.Bharatendu 
Shipping  Corporation 
of  India 


Shipping  Corporation  of-  India's  M.V. 
Bharatendu,  recently  placed  in  the  Line’s 
West  Coast  service,  made  its  first  call  to  San 
Francisco,  February  10.  The  3-year-old  vessel 
had  been  rotated  among  several  of  SCI’s  serv- 
ices before  its  assignment  to  the  West  Coast. 

The  14,000  dwt  combination  ship  unloaded 
general  cargo  at  San  Francisco’s  Pier  80 
terminal,  including  a yacht  from  Taiwan  and  a 
large  shipment  of  jute. 

Norton,  Lilly  & Co.,  Inc.  is  general  agent  for 
SCI  Line  in  their  service  between  United  States 
and  Canadian  west  coast  ports  and  ports  in 
India,  Bangladesh,  Sri  Lanka,  Taiwan,  Korea 
and  Flong  Kong. 


S.S.  Constitution 
American  Hawaii 
Cruises 

straying  from  the  customary  Ffawaiian  inter- 
island route,  the  S.S.  Constitution  paid  its  first 
visit  to  San  Francisco  in  December.  Docked  at 
Pier  35  PassengerTerminal,  American  Flawaii 
Cruises  hosted  a festive  reception  and  aboard 
ship  luncheon  attended  by  government  offi- 
cials and  travel  industry  representatives. 

Since  June  1982,  the  Constitution  has  been 
operating  seven-day  cruises  through  the 
Flawaiian  Islands  from  Flonolulu  joining  sister- 
ship  Independence  which  inaugurated  the 
Flawaiian  cruises  in  1979. 

Built  in  1951  at  the  Bethlehem  Quincy  Ship- 
yard in  Massachusetts,  the  Constitution  to- 
gether with  the  Independence  were  the  pride 
of  the  U.S.  flag  passenger  fleet,  making  trans- 
atlantic crossings  until  1967. 

The  most  notable  event  aboard  the  Consti- 


tution was  the  sailing  of  Grace  Kelly  and  her 
wedding  party  to  Monaco  in  1956  to  begin  her 
new  life  as  Fler  Serene  Flighness  Princess 
Grace  of  Monaco.  Photographs  of  this  sailing 
as  well  as  pictures  of  Princess  Grace  re- 
christening the  ship  in  1982  after  it  was 
completely  refurbished  are  displayed  in  the 
Princess  Grace  Room,  a small  lounge  on  the 
liner. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  distinction  for  the 
Constitution  and  Independence  is  that  they 
are  the  onlyAmerican-flag  passenger  vessels 
now  in  operation. 

With  a cruise  capacity  of  800  passengers, 
the  Constitution  sailed  “full”  for  this  special 
cruise  from  Flonolulu  to  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  and  back.  As  part  of  the  voyage 
here,  the  ship  was  drydocked  for  its  annual 
inspection  before  making  the  return  trip. 

Both  the  Constitution  and  the  Indepen- 
dence are  presently  scheduled  to  make  one 
transpacific  cruise  every  year  to  the  West 
Coast  and  back. 


Port  Commissioner  James  R.  Flerman  (left)  with 
David  R.  Stollmeyer,  president  of  American  Ftawaii 
Cruises,  at  the  reception  aboard  the  Constitution. 
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Port  People 


Terry  Hamid  is  New  Sales  Manager 


After  experiencing  a slight  decline  in  the  last 
half  of  1982,  the  Port  is  now  exhibiting  a steady 
growth  in  its  market  share  of  the  San  Francisco 
Customs  District  for  transpacific  exports. 


Terry  S.  Hamid,  a 15-year  veteran  of  the  mari- 
time industry,  has  been  appointed  Sales  Man- 
ager for  the  Port  of  San  Francisco.  He  will  be 
responsible  lor  planning,  organizing  and 
directing  the  Port's  program  to  increase  cargo 
volume. 

Hamid  moved  to  San  Francisco  six  years 
ago,  and  was  Manager,  Pricing,  Marketing  and 
Sales  with  Calco  Ship  Agency  before  joining 
the  Port.  Prior  to  that  he  was  with  Farrell  Lines 
serving  in  various  capacities  in  their  East 
Coast,  Gulf  and  West  Coast  offices.  As  a 
licensed  officer  in  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine, 
Hamid  sailed  on  U.S.  passenger  vessels  out 
of  New  York  for  three  years. 

Hamid  received  a B.A.  degree  in  Marketing 
and  Transportation  from  Columbia  University. 
He  also  attended  London  School  of  Econom- 
ics in  England,  Baruch  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration  and  the  World  Trade 
Institute  in  New  York. 


Leading  commodities  going  to  the  Pacific 
Basin  countries  from  San  Francisco  are  indus- 
trial machinery  and  parts,  vegetables  and  fruit, 
raw  textile  fibers,  scrap  metals  and  animal  feed. 


Chief  Engineer  Velio  Kiisk  was  one  of  the 
panel  speaking  on  the  "Selection  of  Consul- 
tants" during  the  American  Association  of  Port 
Authorities’  Facilities  Engineering,  Mainte- 
nance & Design  Seminar  held  in  Ft.  Lauder- 
dale, Florida,  January  9-11. 

Roger  Peters,  traffic  manager,  represented 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco  at  the  California 
Trucking  Association’s  annual  convention  in 
Coronado,  California.  Speaking  at  the  Harbor 
Carriers  Intermodal  Conference  February  6th, 
Peters  discussed  the  recent  agreement  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Marine  Terminals, 
the  development  taking  place  at  Pier  80  and 
the  new  signage  on  101  directing  truck  traffic 
to  the  southern  waterfront  via  the  1-280 
extension.  This  year’s  convention  celebrating 
CTA’s  50th  year  attracted  over  2,000  delegates 
and  guests. 

Robert  Raudso,  electrical  engineer  at  the 
Port,  received  a special  commendation  for  his 
assistance  to  the  fire  department  in  establish- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Cathedral  Hill  Hotel  fire, 
December  18.  The  award  of  merit  was  pre- 
sented to  him  at  the  January  25th  Port  Com- 
mission meeting  by  Commission  President 
Arthur  Coleman. 

Ben  ICydniek,  head  accountant  since  he 
joined  the  Port  in  early  1982,  has  been 
appointed  Controller. 


Port  of  San  Francisco’s  Corner  on  Trade 


Transpacific  Exports  in  Liner  Trade 


1981  1982 

Years  by  Quarters 


Filling  the  vacancy  left  by  Kudnick’s  promo- 
tion is  George  Lau.  Lau,  a native  of  Hong 
Kong,  has  been  in  the  United  States  two  years. 
He  has  over  13  years  of  accounting  experi- 
ence with  professional  CPAs  and  commercial 
industries.  He  held  the  position  of  Controller 
for  Timex  in  Hong  Kong. 


If  you  wish  your  name  to  be 
added  to  our  mailing  list, 
please  contact: 


Wbaifside 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco 
Ferry  Building,  Room  2028 
San  Francisco,  CA  94111 

published  by: 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco 
Public  Relations  Department 
Ferry  Building 
San  Francisco,  CA  94111 
(415)  391-8000 

Eugene  L.  Gartland,  Executive  Director 

Port  Commissioners: 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  Coleman,  President 
James  J.  Rudden,  Vice  President 
James  R.  Herman 
Gordon  J.  Lau 
Jack  Morrison 
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Prospects  for 
China-U.S.  Trade 
and  Economic 
Relations 


by  Chen  Muhua, 

State  Councillor  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Economic  Relations  and  Trade, 
People’s  Republic  of  China 


China's  foreign  trade  chief,  Chen  Muhua,  headed  a delegation 
to  the  China-U.S.  Joint  Commission  on  Commerce  and  Trade 
that  met  in  Washington  the  week  of  May  7.  Commerce  Secretary 
Malcolm  Baldrige  led  the  US.  delegation.  Both  Chen  Muhua 
and  Baldrige  acknowledged  that  trade  obstacles  between  the 
two  countries  exist,  but  expressed  confidence  that  they  could 
be  overcome.  Agreements  on  several  "work  programs"  were 
negotiated. 

Before  leaving  China  for  Washington,  Chen  Muhua  expressed 
her  country's  views  on  U.S.-China  economic  and  trade  relations. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  Guo  Yimin,  commercial  consul  of 
the  Consulate  General  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in  San 
Francisco,  we  are  able  to  reprint  her  text. 


The  normalization  of  China-U.S.  rela- 
tions five  years  ago  created  favorable 
conditions  for  the  further  growth  of 
economic  relations  and  trade  between  the  two 
countries.  In  the  past  five  years,  China-U.S. 
relations  have  undergone  twists  and  turns;  the 


2 


recent  years  promulgated  some  laws  and  reg- 
ulations aimed  at  ensuring  economic  and 
technical  cooperation  with  foreign  countries. 
These  have  been  warmly  received  by  entre- 
preneurs who  sincerely  wish  to  cooperate 
with  us.  It  has  also  enhanced  the  confidence 
of  U.S.  businessmen  who  have  been  seeking 
opportunities  to  cooperate  with  us.  Not  long 
ago,  China  promulgated  its  patent  law,  a posi- 
tive step  towards  absorbing  advanced  foreign 
techonolgies.This  move  will  undoubtedly  give 
a fillip  to  technological  exchanges  and  bring 
more  opportunities  for  cooperation  between 
China  and  the  United  States. 

Third,  bilateral  economic  and  trade  laws 
and  regulations  are  being  perfected.  In  Janu- 
ary this  year,  the  Accord  on  Industrial  and 
Technological  Cooperation  between  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  and  the  United 
States  of  America  was  signed.  Not  long  ago, 
the  Agreement  on  Mutual  Exemption  of  Dual 
Taxation  and  Prevention  of  Tax  Evasion  was 
initialled.  In  addition,  both  sides  have  discus- 
sed an  agreement  on  energy  cooperation  and 
an  agreement  on  the  protection  of  invest- 
ments. It  is  expected  that  these  agreements 
will  be  signed.  These  agreements  have  won 
strong  support  among  industrial  and  com- 
mercial circles  in  both  countries  and  fully 
show  the  good  wishes  of  both  sides  for 
cooperation. 

Fourth,  both  sides  need  to  develop  trade 
and  to  cooperate  with  each  other.  The  United 
States  has  a strong  economic  and  technical 
force,  while  China,  a large  developing  country, 
has  a great  market  potential  and  is  engaging 
in  the  four  modernizations.  (Editor's  note: 
Industry,  agriculture,  science/ technology  and 
defense  have  been  targeted  for  development 
under  China's  “four  modernizations"  pro- 
gram.) The  United  States  can  find  a technical, 
financial  and  commodity  market  in  China, 
while  China’s  growing  amount  of  consumer 
goods,  manufactured  products  and  raw 
materials  can  meet  the  needs  of  the 
U.S.  market. 

I repeat:  the  conditions  and  environment 
for  developing  various  forms  of  economic  and 
technical  cooperation  are  favorable  and  the 
potential  is  great,  but  whether  this  possibility 
can  become  a reality  will  depend  on  fruitful 
work  by  both  sides.  China  and  the  United 
States  have  different  social  systems,  but  this 
should  not  necessarily  constitute  an  obstacle 
to  cooperation  and  trade.  There  are  undeni- 
ably many  obstacles  and  difficulties  in  our 
bilateral  cooperation  and  trade  and  funda- 
mentally they  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  delayed  changing  its  economic 
policy  of  restrictions  on  trade  with  China,  which 
are  incompatible  with  the  times  and  thus 
greatly  hampering  the  progress  of  U.S.  cooper- 
ation with  China.  But,  I am  convinced  that  all 
obstacles  and  difficulties  can  be  overcome 
as  long  as  we  proceed  from  the  fundamental 
interests  of  China  and  the  United  States. 


bilateral  economic  relations  and  trade  have 
also  traversed  a tortuous  course.  Experience 
during  this  period  has  proved  that  if  economic 
relations  and  trade  are  to  constantly  grow,  both 
sides  should  follow  the  principles  of  mutual 
respect,  equality,  mutual  benefit  and  helping 
to  supply  each  other’s  needs.  Although  trade, 
economic  and  technical  cooperation  between 
China  and  the  United  States  have  developed 
considerably,  they  have  not  reached  the  level 
that  they  should  be  at,  and  the  great  potential 
for  developing  economic  and  technical  co- 
operation has  not  been  fully  tapped.  Therefore, 
it  is  the  common  task  of  the  two  countries  to 
vigorously  open  up  broad  prospects  for  econ- 
omic and  technical  cooperation  and  trade 
exchanges. 

I think  there  are  favorable  conditions  for  the 
development  of  bilateral  cooperation. 

First,  mutual  understanding  has  deepened, 
thanks  to  the  joint  efforts  of  both  countries  in 
the  past  five  years,  and  a fairly  solid  founda- 
tion for  development  has  been  laid.  Com- 
modity trade  has  shifted  from  farm  produce, 
forestry  products  and  raw  materials  to  indus- 


trial and  technological  products.  In  particular, 
imports  of  technology  and  equipment  have 
risen.  Between  1979  and  1982,  the  volume  of 
trade  grew  at  an  annual  average  rate  of  45  per 
cent.  The  United  States  has  become  China’s 
third  major  trade  partner.  The  areas  of  econ- 
omic and  technological  cooperation  have 
expanded  from  light  industry  and  tourism  to 
include  energy,  electronics,  telecommunica- 
tions and  metallurgy. The  number  of  joint  ven- 
tures using  Chinese  and  U.S.  investment  has 
increased.  Following  the  adoption  of  the  policy 
of  encouraging  foreign  investment  in  China, 
a U.S.  company  is  operating  a wholly  owned 
enterprise  here,  the  first  in  China  outside  the 
special  economic  zones. 

Second,  China’s  policy  of  opening  to  the 
outside  world  has  attracted  more  and  more 
foreign  companies,  including  some  from  the 
United  States,  to  cooperate  with  China. To 
attract  foreign  investments,  the  Chinese 
Government  recently  decided  to  expand  the 
scope  of  the  Xiamen  Special  Economic  Zone 
and  selected  certain  coastal  cities  in  which 
special  policies  are  adopted.  China  has  in 


After  the  normalization  of  relations,  the  first  Chinese  ship  to  call  San  Francisco  was  the  M.S.  ZhiHai.  A bulk 
cargo  vessel,  the  ship  arrived  in  mid-October  1979  to  load  corn. 


East  of  the  grain  terminal's  massive  com- 
plex ot  storage  silos,  conveyor  belts  and 
loading  spouts... and  across  Islais  Creek 
from  the  cranes,  containers  and  cargoes  of 
busy  North  Terminal  (Pier  80),  is  "the  quiet 
terminal."  Located  on  Pier  92.  it  is  one  of  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco's  two  liquid  bulk  facilities. 

Here  there  are  no  cranes... no  containers... 
no  visible  equipment.  Even  the  ships  that  call 
on  an  average  of  3 per  month  usually  slip  in 
at  night  and  are  gone  by  morning. 

The  only  clue  to  the  Pier's  use  lies  hidden 
under  a concealed  panel  on  the  dock-two  8" 
pipes  that  lead  to  the  ten  10.000-ton  storage 
tanks  at  the  receiving  and  pumping  facility  of 
Baker  Commodities  some  300  yards  away. 

Baker  Commodities  Inc.,  an  international 
company  headquartered  in  Los  Angeles,  is  a 
leading  producer  and  exporter  of  animal  fats 
and  protein-extra  fancy  beef  tallow,  feed  fat, 
blood  meal  and  high  protein  meat  and  bone 
meal.  The  company  has  eleven  plants  in  the 
United  States,  including  two  exporting  stations. 
Since  1963,  Baker  has  operated  Pier  92  and 
its  adjoining  facility  for  receiving,  storing  and 
exporting  tallow. 

Tallow  is  rendered  animal  fat-mostly  from 
butcher's  trimmings. 

Most  of  the  tallow  exported  from  here  goes 
to  Korea,  Japan  and  South  America  where  it 
is  used  in  such  products  as  soap,  organic- 
based  detergents,  lubricants,  plastics,  fertilizer, 
feed  and  paints. 

There  are  about  20  grades  of  tallow  or  oil, 
but  only  five  or  six  are  commonly  handled. 
(No  edible  oil  is  handled  here-a  grade  care- 
fully controlled  by  the  USDA.) 

The  liquid  oil  is  delivered  by  truck  and  rail- 
car  from  as  far  away  as  Idaho  and  Utah.  Each 
incoming  shipment  is  sampled  even  before 
being  pumped  out  of  the  truck  or  railcar.  It  is 
analyzed  for  its  conformance  to  specifications 
in  such  properties  as  free  fatty  acid  content, 
titer,  color,  moisture,  insoluble  impurities,  unsa- 
ponifiable  matter,  protein,  fiber  and  ash. 

Proper  specifications  are  important  to  the 
buyer.  Color,  for  example,  can  be  very  signifi- 
cant if  you’re  planning  to  make  white  soap! 

Baker  Commodities  pioneered  the  bulk 
shipment  of  tallow  in  temperature-controlled 
holds  of  tanker  ships  instead  of  in  hundreds 
of  individual  barrels,  according  to  Gene 
Riddle,  general  manager  of  the  Baker  opera- 
tion here.  Now  when  a shipment  of  oil  is 
loaded  aboard  ship.  Riddle  and  his  crew  sim- 
ply connect  the  pipes  at  the  dock  to  the  pipes 
of  the  ship’s  tanks  by  special  hoses.  The 
amount  and  grade  of  oil  ordered  is  pumped 
into  the  ship  at  the  rate  of  about  200  metric 
tons  per  hour.  The  oil  must  be  kept  over  100 
degrees  or  it  will  solidify  and  be  unpumpable. 

Business  here  has  been  affected  by  the 
changes  in  butchering  and  meat  handling 
methods.  Riddle  explained.  Ten  years  ago,  a 
“hanging  side  of  beef”  was  shipped  from  the 
midwest  to  western  markets.  Today,  the  beef 
is  sent  aleady  cut  and  trimmed,  leaving  the 
renderable  fat  and  trimmings  in  the  midwest. 


A Closer  LooIchhi 
Baker  Commodities 


Mark  Linker  connects  hoses  to  pipes  at  the  Pier. 


But  the  market  for  tallow  remains  strong. 
Korea  now  has  its  own  tankers  that  call  here 
on  rotation.  Tankers  like  the  Bum  Dong  or 
Botany  Triad  or  Palawan  Island  continue  to 
slide  into  Islais  Creek  channel  in  the  early 


evening.  With  little  fuss,  they  take  on  6000 
tons  of  oil  and  just  as  silently  slide  out  through 
the  Golden  Gate  at  dawn. 


Junior  Puckett  checks  sample  of  incoming  shipment  of  oil  for  conformance  to  specifications. 


I Port  Adds 
f Two  Paper-Carrying 
I Shipping  Lines 

The  Norwegian  shipping  line  Sig.  Berge- 
sen  D.Y.  and  Company,  Olso,  and  RV. 
':j  Christensen,  Copenhagen,  inaugurated  serv- 
i!  ice  to  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  in  March. 

[|  Both  lines  are  using  Pier  27-29,  operated 
j by  Marine  Terminals. 

; One  of  the  first  vessels  to  arrive  in  the  Berg- 
! esen  service  was  the  M.  V.  Humber  Arm,  a 
i specialized  paper  carrier  that  utilizes  eleva- 
i tors  and  electric-powered  vacuum  machines 
i to  unload  the  paper  rolls.  Approximately  3500 
i tons  of  newsprint  from  Norway  were  dis- 
j charged,  most  of  it  for  San  Francisco  News- 
paper Agency,  printers  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  and  Chronicle. 

The  RV  Christensen  ships  will  bring  in  a 
high-quality  paper  stock  used  in  magazines, 
according  to  a spokesman  for  the  line. 

! Both  companies  will  be  calling  San  Fran- 
1 cisco  on  a regular  basis,  unloading  from  3000 
I to  4000  tons  per  ship  call. 

I General  Steamship  Company  is  West 
Coast  agent  for  both  Sig.  Bergesen  and 
! RV  Christensen. 


Navicana  Begins 
Service  to 
San  Francisco 

Naviera  Interamericana  Navicana  S.A.,  an 
independent  Ecuadorian  flag  carrier, 
has  named  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  as  its 
Bay  Area  port  of  call. 

Navicana  operates  two  multi-purpose  ves- 
sels in  its  service  along  the  west  coast  of  North, 
Central  and  South  America  from  Valparaiso, 


Chile,  to  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  The 
service  was  inaugurated  a year  ago  when  the 
steamship  company  was  formed. 

Using  Pier  80,  operated  by  California  Steve- 
dore and  Ballast  Co.,  the  ships  will  call  San 
Francisco  northbound  to  discharge  cargo— 
primarily  shrimp,  coffee  and  cocoa  beans— 
and  call  southbound  a week  later  to  load 
cargo  for  Central  and  South  America.  In  San 
Francisco  the  ships  will  load  such  general 
cargo  as  chemicals,  rice,  machinery  parts,  fork 
lift  trucks  and  chain  saws. 


Navicana  selected  San  Francisco  because 
of  cost-effective  stevedoring  and  terminal 
arrangements,  and  the  better  service  they  can 
provide  their  customers,  according  to  a 
spokesman  for  the  steamship  line.  Last  year 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco  handled  88%  of  all 
South  American  imports  moving  through  the 
Bay  Area. 

General  agent  for  Navicana  in  North  Amer- 
ica is  Seapac  Services,  Inc. 
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Direct  Rail  Service  to 
San  Francisco  Port 
Terminals 


On  hand  for  the  "birth”  of  the  Port’s  new  direct  intermodal  rail  service  on  May  18  were  Roger  Peters,  traffic 
manager,  Port  of  San  Francisco;  Thomas  Chen,  deputy  and  senior  vice  president.  Evergreen  Marine  Corp. 
(Calif.),  and  Ian  Back,  operations  manager,  Yerba  Buena  Intermodal.  The  first  of  the  containers  brought  in 
by  Southern  Pacific  to  the  Mission  Bay  yard  is  lifted  off  the  rail  car. 


dirr  '.on- 

.-allls.  rnilMul'i 

t . . , !■..  ! !‘t‘tvvet-n 

. . ;:;t  : . i...-.i:T-::;?‘"-nPHrif-r 

M I :nv  I:uiklnu  t;-.‘SSlblC  a 
s'c-ar-T:  lip ction lor 
■ ^!r  r . nnn  I ""P  cargoes. 

.I- '1.1 1 link  means  shipping 
i r ■ .,r:  f ■ rv-.:  ot  San  Francisco  for 
r f -Mm  nts  I .-li'  costs  by 

. ' ■ “M  - eniifely. 

V.  ■■  . I.-. ' sc-ivi.  1 -Dnlainers  coming 

i ■ ; .c.."..  , 1 vConlainer  Terminal  will  be 

'■  1 ship  and  rail  right  on  the 

“ ..stead  ol  being  trucked  between  the 
:..,o  lail  centers.  This  direct  rail  link  will 
sh.rZ'Crs  to  save  $20  to  $30  a con- 
tc::r‘^ . as  compared  to  other  Bay  Area  ports 
. . ..  . “ 1;  j per  container  compared  to  Southern 
ra'‘*-rn=a  ports. 

lr".irmodal  cargo  is  being  accepted  now 
lor  ser\  ce  to  the  Mission  Rock  area,  close  to 
the  terminal,  while  Southern  Pacific  com- 
I ides  the  track  modification  now  in  progress 
handle  the  90-foot-long  railcars  at  the 
Sc  jthern  Terminal  (formerly  Pier  94-96)  of  the 
San  Francisco  Container  Terminal. 

By  October  (1984)  an  interim  Intermodal 
Container  Transfer  Facility  (ICTF)  will  be  oper- 
ational. on-dock  at  the  Port's  major  maritime 
terminal.  Southern  Pacific’s  two  inbound  and 
two  outbound  trains  will  provide  service  to 


the  terminal’s  ICTF  six  days  a week.  With 
increased  volume,  trains  committed  to  this 
port  service  will  be  added. 

Later,  a larger,  permanent  ICTF  will  be  built 
adjacent  to  the  terminal.  The  Port  is  committed 
to  begin  construction  of  this  facility  by  1985. 

Initially,  ICTF  capacity  will  be  20  cars  with  1 
switch  per  day.  Switching  will  be  provided  by 


the  Port  of  San  Francisco’s  own  Belt  Railroad. 

The  cost  reduction  advantage  to  ocean  car- 
riers for  minibridge,  microbridge  and  OCP 
shipments  is  obvious  and  substantial.  This 
service  will  also  benefit  shipping  companies 
by  being  able  to  accommodate  overweight 
containers,  improve  equipment  control  and  to 
increase  operational  efficiency  and  throughput. 


Ports  Host  Reception 
for  International  Bulk 
Congress  Delegates 

The  Ports  of  San  Francisco,  Long  Beach 
and  Los  Angeles  hosted  a reception  for 
delegates  to  the  1984  International  Bulk  Con- 
gress, meeting  this  year  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel 
in  San  Francisco. 

The  three-day  conference  was  sponsored 
by  the  British  magazine,  the  International  Bulk 
Journal,  and  attracted  375  delegates  repre- 
senting equipment  manufacturers,  ports  and 
carriers  in  the  bulk  shipping  industry. 

Preparing  to  greet  guests  to  the  reception  at 
San  Francisco’s  Pier  35  are  (from  left)  Eugene 
L Gartland,  executive  director.  Port  of  San 
Francisco:  Kevin  M.  O’Brien,  International  Bulk 
Journal;  San  Francisco  Port  Commissioner 
Anne  Halsted;  Keri  Phillips  and  David  Har- 
greaves, International  Bulk  Journal;  Paul  B. 
St.  Onge,  Port  of  Los  Angeles;  Mark  A.  Hurst, 
International  Business  Journal;  Michael  R. 
Powers,  Port  of  Long  Beach,  and  Martin  J. 
Steady,  International  Business  Journal. 


Demolition  of  Shed  B-May  6, 1984 


Update  on 
San  Francisco 
Container  Terminal- 
North  Terminal 
aka  Pier  80 

With  its  redevelopment  into  a major  con- 
tainer facility,  Pier  80  has  been  given 
a new  name;  San  Francisco  Container  Ter- 
minal—A/oAf/i  Terminal.  (San  Francisco  Con- 
tainer Terminal— South  Terminal  is  the  former 
Pier  94-96.) 

Master  Plan  Development 

The  architectural  and  engineering  firm,  Vick- 
erman  Zachary  Miller,  has  been  awarded  the 
contract  to  develop  the  master  plan  for  the 
modernization  of  the  terminal.  In  addition  they 
will  finalize  the  conceptual  plan,  perform  traf- 
fic analyses  and  prepare  preliminary  design 
and  costs’  estimates. 

The  firm  previously  prepared  the  prelimi- 
nary conceptual  plans  for  the  terminal  as  part 
of  the  overall  Maritime  Plan  for  the  Southern 
Waterfront. 

Container  Yard  Expansion 

Demolition  of  Shed  B will  be  completed  in 
June  1984. 

Following  this,  Kingston  Contractors  of  Bur- 
lingame, the  company  recently  awarded  the 
electrical  contract,  will  begin  installing  high 
overhead  lights  to  the  leveled  area. 

This  initial  work  to  increase  container  yard 
capacity  is  receiving  top  priority  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  Lykes  Lines’  progres- 
sive expansion  of  their  Pacific  Coast/Far  East 
service.  First  of  the  four  1110  TEU  container- 


ships  recently  purchased  from  Flapag-Lloyd 
will  be  added  this  summer  joining  the  two 
ro/ro  vessels  now  employed. 

In  1986,  six  new  automated  containerships, 
each  able  to  carry  2500  TEUs,  will  be  delivered 
to  Lykes  for  this  service. 

Army  Street  Access 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  will  be  paint- 
ing stripes  on  Army  Street  between  Third  and 
Maryland  Streets  designating  four  12-foot 
lanes. 

The  project  was  initiated  by  the  Port  to  han- 
dle the  expanded  intermodal  service  and  the 
increased  terminal  traffic  from  lines  using 
this  terminal,  including  Lykes  Bros,  and  Lloyd 
Brasileiro.  Unanimously  approved  by  the  City’s 
Interdepartment  Staff  Committee  on  Traffic 
and  Transportation  (Fire,  Police,  Muni,  Public 
Works  and  Port),  it  was  subsequently  passed 
by  the  Port  Commission. 

Later  this  year  a complete  restoration  of  the 
roadway  will  be  done. 

In  an  effort  to  minimize  any  hardship  on 


businesses  along  this  five-block  stretch  who 
customarily  receive  deliveries  by  large  trucks 
that  block  traffic  lanes,  the  Port  has  agreed  to 
lift  the  traffic  lane  restriction  after  3:00  p.m. 


Hydrographic  Survey 
Charts  Now  Available 

This  year’s  hydrographic  survey  of  water 
depths  along  the  Port  of  San  Francisco’s 
waterfront  has  been  completed.  The  charts, 
seven  in  all,  cover  an  area  from  Aquatic  Park 
to  Flunters  Point  bordering  San  Francisco's 
natural  deep-water  channel.  A single  chart 
for  one  area  only  or  the  entire  set  is  available 
through  the  Port’s  Maritime  Department  to 
pilots,  carriers  and  others  requiring  this 
information. 
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Sea-Land  Wins  Port’s 
First  Whaleboat  Race 

, ..  . -ck'' whaleboat 

...  i with  Port  Cup  in 

' • r.cT  -,ade  Whaleboat 
■ : ■•  ■‘iv  Mav16. 

^ ■ ."'t  vii.M  spectstc'?  lined 

■ — r,.  T-.a-j-.;  watch  the  eight 

‘ r^^ih  o(  the  Promenade 

: I-  .t  -’  ...  i.;. kilometer. 

: ■■■  . r.r.g  finished  second  and 

r.,  * - . .‘“  -.lid  cr:::  • in  third. 

. -■  I ■■  ■ -ed  were  American  Presi- 

d.-  i : ..  ii-:— i.aiiunal  Trade  Council.  Mat- 
- . ‘ : j*'  Jtah  International  and  Vallejo 

jClub. 

■1  . r- 1!?;,^!!  lasted  nine  minutes-the 

fvtcit  .y  bn:  br*-wn-bag  lunches  or  bought 

: k ;s  and  sat  m the  warm  sun  listening  to 
.'  -.cr-  piece  Navy  Band  "Nautilus"  from 
Island  playing  pop  and  big  band 
music  before  and  after  the  race. 
Sponsored  by  the  Port  of  San  Francisco, 
*■  '."ids  of  the  Port  and  the  Bay  Area  Whaleboat 
Rowing  Association,  the  event  was  organized 
!-■  iriark  the  observance  of  Armed  Forces 
Week  and  to  kick-off  World  Trade  Week  and 
National  Maritime  Day. 

Arthur  Latno.  Jr.,  president  of  Friends  of  the 
Pc'f.  a non-profit  group  that  sponsors  activi- 
ties at  Port  facilities,  was  the  master  of  cere- 
monies. He  was  joined  by  this  year’s  Maritime 
Queen  Sharon  Brown  to  present  the  awards. 
Besides  the  perpetual  Port  Cup  trophy,  the 
winning  Sea-Land  crew  received  pewter  tank- 
ards. Ribbons  were  awarded  to  second  and 
third  places,  and  all  participants  received 
race-day  T-shirts. 

Whaleboat  racing  dates  back  to  the  days  of 
sailing  ships  when  crews  of  the  various  ships 
in  port  would  drop  life  boats  over  the  sides  of 


their  ships  and  compete  against  each  other. 
While  whaleboat  (or  life  boat)  racing  has  be- 
come a little  more  exact,  the  competitors  still 
represent  the  maritime  industry.  The  crews 
consist  of  8 oarsmen  who  row,  a coxswain 
who  guides  the  boat  and  a bowhook  who  just 
sits  in  the  bow  and  holds  the  house  flag.  (The 


Promenade  race  was  coed  with  four  oars- 
men and  four  oarswomen  on  each  crew.) 

The  Port  Promenade  Whaleboat  Race  joins 
the  International  Life  Boat  Race  (May  19)  and 
the  Oakland  Estuary  Race  (May  12)  to  give  the 
Bay  Area  a “triple  crown”  of  Spring  whaleboat 
racing. 


New  Port 
Commissioner 

nne  W.  Halsted  became  the  first  woman 
to  be  a member  of  San  Francisco’s  Port 
Commission  when  she  was  sworn  into  office 
March  8 by  Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein.  She  fills 
the  seat  held  for  ten  years  by  Jack  Morrison, 
now  a member  of  the  Social  Services  Com- 
mission. 

Commissioner  Halsted,  vice  president  with 
United  States  Leasing  International  Inc.,  was 
a member  of  the  San  Francisco  Redevel- 
opment Agency  Commission  before  being 
named  to  the  Port  Commission.  Long  active 
in  city  advisory  groups,  she  was  president  of 
the  Telegraph  Hill  Dwellers  Association  and 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Friends  of  the 
Urban  Forest.  Currently,  she  is  a member  of 


the  executive  committee  of  SPUR  and  co- 
chairman  of  the  Citizens  Committee  for  the 
Embarcadero  Freeway  Removal. 


A native  of  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  Halsted 
is  a graduate  of  Duke  University  with  a degree 
in  political  science. 


Next  to  Halsted  (left)  are  Nancy  C.  Lenvin  and  Ralph  Payne  who  were  reappointed  to  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  and  Residential  Rent  Stabilization  & Arbitration  Board,  respectively. 
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Port  Visitors  iiBiiS- 

Taiwan  Maritime  Mission  Studies  Port 


A 10-man  maritime  mission  from  the 
Republic  of  China,  Taiwan,  got  a close 
look  at  the  Port  of  San  Francisco’s  facilities 
from  both  boat  and  bus  during  their  3-week 
tour  of  United  States  ports. 

Sponsored  by  three  Taiwanese  shipping 


companies.  Evergreen  Lines,  Orient  Overseas 
Container  Lines  and  Yang  Ming  Lines,  in 
association  with  the  government’s  Ministry  of 
Communications,  the  mission’s  primary  pur- 
pose was  to  survey  sites  for  possible  establish- 
ment of  consolidation  ports  on  both  the  East 


and  West  Coasts  to  serve  as  transship- 
ment centers. 

The  delegation  was  joined  by  over  30  guests 
from  the  shipping  and  international  trade  com- 
munity for  a 3-hour  water  tour  of  the  Port, 
followed  by  a walking  tour  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Container  Terminal. 


Touring  the  Pori’s  container  facilities  are  (from 
left):  Terry  Hamid,  sales  manager.  Port  of  San 
Francisco:  Captain  M.H.  Wei,  president,  Evergreen 
Marine  Corp.  (California),  Los  Angeles;  Bruce 
Wargo,  terminal  manager,  Stevedoring  Services  of 
America:  Tony  Hsiao-I  Tung,  director  of  Navigation 
& Aviation  Dept.,  Ministry  of  Communications;  Bob 
Kliest,  vice  president.  Evergreen  Marine  Corp. 
(California),  Los  Angeles;  Pei-Chun  Kann,  division 
head  of  Business  Dept.,  Kaohsiung  Harbour  Bu- 
reau; Christopher  T.C.  Lou,  special  assistant  to 
president  of  Chinese  Maritime  Transport  Ltd.; 
Chang-Yen  Yuan,  director  of  Kaohsiung  Harbour 
Bureau;  Long-Wen  Lee,  maritime  specialist  of  DepL 
Navigation  & Aviation,  Ministry  of  Communications; 
Lin  Shen,  director  of  Taichung  Harbour  Bureau; 
Sun-San  Lin,  president  of  Evergreen  Marine  Corp. 
(Taiwan)  Ltd.;  Jih-Feng  Liu,  division  head  of  Busi- 
ness Dept.,  Kaohsiung  Harbour  Bureau;  T.H.Chen, 
vice  president  of  Yang  Ming  Marine  Transport 
Corporation,  and  Tzu-Wei  Hung,  chief  of  Marine 
Terminal  Operations,  Taichung  Harbour  Bureau. 


Lunchbreak  Tour 
for  Lloyd’s  of  London 
Press  Seminar  Group 


P^elegates  to  Lloyd’s  of  London  Press 
maritime  seminars  got  a bayside  look 
at  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  from  aboard  Har- 
bor Carriers’  Royal  Knight  ferryboat. 

Hosted  by  the  Port  of  San  Francisco,  the 
luncheon  tours  took  seminar  delegates  and 
members  of  the  local  steamship  industry 
alongside  the  Port’s  maritime  terminals,  loca- 
tion of  several  development  projects  currently 
underway. 

Participants  from  all  over  the  world  attended 
the  four-week  series  of  seminars  held  in  San 
Francisco  this  year  through  April  13.  Principal 
topics  included  maritime  finance,  claims 
and  insurance. 


Port  of  San  Francisco’s  Corner  on  Trade 

The  Port  continues  to  capture  a steadily  in-  1982  to  a high  of  11%  in  mid-’83.  Most  of 
creasing  share  of  all  cotton  exports  from  Bay  the  cotton  exported  through  the  Port  goes 
Area  ports,  moving  from  a 2%  share  in  early  to  the  Far  East  and  Southeast  Asia. 


PORT  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
COTTON  EXPORTS 
(LINER  & TRAMP) 


1981  1982  1983 

Years  by  Quarters 
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Evergreen  Line  Introduces  V-Type  Ship 

' ; ; > M'lain  Chao  Yu  Seng. 

: ;:itfoduclion  o(  the  Ever  Vital  into  the 
is  the  first  step  toward  the  inaugura- 
tion ol  the  new  1800  TEU  ships  scheduled  to 
begin  global  service  this  month. 

Fvorgrnnn  I ine  offers  weekly  service 
botwi''en  the  U.S.  West  Coast  and  the  Far  East. 


O ' to  "lark  the  Ever  Vitafs  maiden  call  were  (from  left)  Peter  Klestoff,  operations  manager,  and  Bruce 
VVcgo.  'c""'nai  manager,  Stevedoring  Services  of  America;  Thomas  Chen,  deputy  and  senior  vice  president, 
Fv : Marine  Corp.  (Calif.),  Captain  Chao  Yu  Seng;  Terry  Flamid,  sales  manager,  Port  of  San  Francisco, 

=.-■1  s^atrick  Mong.  port  captain.  Evergreen  Marine  Corp.  (Calif.). 


■r  . H.  i.  ily  Dv  509.  Th:- 
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'TtT.  dmg  to  the 


On  the  Queensland  are  Terry  Hamid,  sales  manager. 
Port  of  San  Francisco;  Captain  H.  Buecking,  and 
George  Watson-Jones,  Columbus  Line. 


Queensland  Calls... 
Temporarily 

Columbus  Line’s  M.V.  Queensland  made 
its  first  call  at  San  Francisco  last  month, 
pinch-hitting  in  the  Pacific  service  while  the 
“regulars”  begin  a program  of  routine  main- 
tenance. A larger  vessel,  the  Queensland  car- 
ries 60%  more  containers,  half  of  which  can 
accommodate  reefers. 

Columbus  Line  operates  three  vessels  in 
the  twice-monthly  service  between  the  U.S. 
and  Canadian  West  Coast  and  Australia/ 
New  Zealand. 

Transpacific  Transportation  Company  is 
West  Coast  agent  for  Columbus  Line. 


PG“3!d  L Slone,  director  of  Maritime  Affairs  for  the 
Pod  of  San  Francisco,  presents  welcoming  plaque 
;c  Captain  Jorge  Vasquez  Gallego  of  the  M.N. 
Ciudad  de  Manizales.  At  left  is  the  ship's  Chief 
Engineer  Hernan  Bonilla  Camacho,  with  Carlos  F. 
de  Narvaez,  owner's  representative  for  Grancolom- 
biana,  at  right. 


Colombian  Coffee 
Pours  Into  Port 


*he  M.N.  Ciudad  de  Manizales  unloaded 
135  containers  of  green  coffee  beans 
plus  6000  bags  in  slings  at  the  San  Francisco 
Container  Terminal  during  the  ship’s  first  visit 
to  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  earlier  this  month. 
The  Ciudad  de  Manizales  replaces  the  Ciudad 
de  Ibaque. 


The  Grancolombiana  vessel  carried  the 
largest  single  shipment  of  coffee  the  line  has 
ever  brought  to  the  West  Coast— totaling 
2773  tons. 

Grancolombiana  calls  here  every  14  days 
in  its  service  between  Colombia,  Central  Amer- 


ica and  the  West  Coast  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Colombian  coffee  accounts  for 
almost  95%  of  the  cargo  Grancolombiana 
unloads  in  San  Francisco. 

Beaufort  Navigation,  Inc.  is  Pacific  Coast 
general  agent  for  the  Colombian  flag  line. 
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On  the  bridge  of  the  M.V.  Stubbenhuk  are.  from  left, 
Ian  Back,  terminal  manager,  California  Stevedore  & 
Ballast  Co.;  Stubbenhuk's  Captain  Gottfried  Stamm 
and  Captain  Carlos  Massera,  newly  appointed 
owner’s  representative  for  Lloyd  Brasileiro. 


Lloyd  Brasileiro 
Introduces  New  Ships 


The  MM  Stubbenhuk  and  the  MM Sloman 
Nereus,  two  fully-containerized  vessels 
that  Lloyd  Brasileiro  is  introducing  into  its  West 
Coast  service,  made  their  initial  San  Francisco 
calls  in  March  and  April,  respectively. 

The  two  containerships  replace  the  Lloyd 
Mexico  and  Lloyd  Houston,  multi-purpose 
general  cargo  vessels.  A third,  the  Lloyd 
Argentina,  W\\\  continue  in  the  service. 

Sailing  from  the  Brazilian  ports  of  Para- 
nagua,  Santos  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  ships 
will  call  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  every 
21  days.  Transit  time  between  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  San  Francisco  is  23  days. 

Coffee,  the  major  commodity  Lloyd  Brasil- 
eiro discharges  in  San  Francisco,  now  can  be 
entirely  containerized.This  will  result  in  a sub- 
stantial savings  in  port  time,  according  to  Line 
Manager  Richard  L.  Holland,  Kerr  Steamship 
Co.,  Pacific  Coast  agent  for  Lloyd  Brasileiro. 

San  Francisco  is  the  Line’s  northern  turn- 
around port,  with  intermodal  service  available 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


Industry  Leaders  Feted 

Denman  K.  McNear,  chairman,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Southern 
Pacific  Transportation  Company,  accepts  a 
framed  and  inscribed  Port  of  San  Francisco 
poster  from  Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  during  an 
industry  reception  hosted  by  the  Port,  May  7. 

Based  on  agreements  just  negotiated  be- 
tvi/een  the  City,  the  Port  and  Southern  Pacific, 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco  will  be  able  to  offer 
direct,  intermodal  train  service  between  inland 
United  States  and  the  Port’s  ocean  terminals. 

Approximately  150  leaders  of  the  steam- 
ship industry  from  throughout  the  Bay  Area 
were  invited  to  the  party  held  in  the  Passenger 
Terminal  at  Pier  35.  Displays  were  set  up  to 
show  the  step-by-step  establishment  of  an 
Intermodal  Container  Transfer  Facility  to  be 
built  in  conjunction  with  the  expanded  rail  serv- 
ice, and  to  show  the  progress  of  the  design 
and  construction  projects  underway  at  San 
Francisco  Container  Terminal— North  (Pier  80) 
and  South  (Pier  94-96). 

Also  recognized  at  the  reception  for  their 
continued  support  to  the  Port  were  two  mem- 
bers of  the  community— Arthur  C.  Latno,  Jr., 
executive  vice  president,  Pacific  Telesis  Group, 
and  president  of  Friends  of  the  Port,  and  John 
H.  Jacobs,  executive  director,  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Dorothy  Schimke  is 
New  Commercial 
Properties  Manager 

Dorothy  Schimke  has  been  appointed 
Manager  of  Commercial  Properties, 
responsible  for  managing  all  income-produc- 
ing property  of  the  Port. This  includes  admin- 
istering leases,  negotiating  contracts  and  co- 
ordinating the  development  of  Port  property. 

Schimke  has  ten  years  of  real  estate  devel- 
opment and  management  experience,  the 
last  four  as  Head  Property  Manager  for  the 
San  Francisco  International  Airport. 

With  a bachelor  of  arts  from  Pacific  Univer- 
sity, Oregon,  and  a master  of  education  from 
Western  Washington  State  University,  she 
began  her  career  as  a teacher.  After  changing 
her  field  to  real  estate  development,  she 
returned  to  school  to  receive  a law  degree 
with  emphasis  in  real  estate  from  Golden 
Gate  University. 

Schimke  succeeds  Matthew  Ashe  who  is 
now  Acting  Assistant  Director  of  Property  for 
the  City  & County  of  San  Francisco. 


Cunard  Line 
Bases  Sagafjord 
in  San  Francisco 

San  Francisco  will  be  home  port  for  the 
37,000- ton, 570-passenger  luxury  liner, 
M.S. Sagafjord,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment by  Cunard  Lines.  The  Sagafjord  is  the 
second  passenger  ship  to  be  based  here  in 
the  last  year. 

The  ship  arrives  in  San  Francisco  June  3 
to  begin  the  warm-weather  season  of  Alaska 
cruises. Trans-canal  and  Orient  cruises  will  be 
offered  later. 

‘There  is  no  question  that  the  West  Coast 
is  America’s  fastest  growing  cruise  center 
today,”  said  Cunard’s  president,  Ralph  Bahna 


Last  year  Holland  America  Lines  based  the 
Nieuw  Amsterdam  in  San  Francisco  and  will 
soon  replace  it  with  the  Noordam. 

The  Sagafjord  is  one  of  two  ships  Cunard 
bought  from  Norwegian  America  Cruises. 

Following  its  purchase,  the  Sagafjord  under- 
went a $10  million  refurbishing— much  of 
which  was  done  by  Todd  Shipyard  in  San 
Francisco.  The  largest  project  in  the  renova- 
tion was  the  installation  of  a 55-ton  “shell”  on 
the  aft  end  of  the  ship  adding  23  luxury  state- 
rooms, each  with  a private  veranda.  Other 
additions  included  a spa,  nightclub,  theater- 
in-the-round  and  an  enlarged  dining  room. 

The  Sagafjord  was  named  “Ship  of  the 
Year”  this  year  and  last  by  the  World  Ocean 
& Cruise  Liner  Society,  and  is  the  first  ship  to 
receive  a five-plus  star  rating  from  “Fielding’s 
Worldwide  Guide  to  Cruises.” 


Port  PeopleHHi^HHHi 

Roger  Peters,  traffic  manager,  represented 
the  Port  at  the  meeting  of  California  Associa- 
tion of  Port  Authorities’  Tariff  Practices  com- 
mittee in  San  Diego  March  21-22. The  commit- 
tee is  studying  tariff  simplification  and  the 
development  of  per  container  wharfage  rates. 

In  April,  Peters  attended  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Western  Cotton  Shippers 
Association  held  this  year  in  Palm  Springs. 
Stanley  Creelman  of  Toyo  Cotton,  McFarland, 
California,  won  the  drawing  for  the  two-day 
cruise  for  two  from  San  Francisco  to  Van- 
couver aboard  the  Pacific  Princess,  and  return 
flight,  donated  by  the  Port  of  San  Francisco 
and  Princess  Cruises. 

Chief  Engineer  Velio  Kiisk  and  Assistant 
Chief  John  Kellogg  witnessed  tests  of  a 
hydraulic  model  of  the  Fisherman’s  Wharf 
breakwater  at  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers’ Waterway  Experiment  Station,  Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi. 

The  large  1 to  70  scale  model  of  the 
breakwater  was  built  by  the  Corps  to  test 
and  analyze  how  the  proposed  breakwater 
design  handles  the  wave  action,  tides  and 
surges  that  occur  in  the  Wharf  area 

As  project  sponsor,  the  Port  holds  right  of 
approval  on  the  design. 

The  Corps  will  complete  its  design  work  by 
summer  and  the  project  will  go  out  to  bid  in 
November. 

The  Port’s  engineering  department  is  also 
monitoring  the  construction  of  the  Pier  39 
marina  breakwater.  This  project,  which  began 
in  October,  got  off  to  a slow  start,  but  now  is 
progressing  rapidly  and  is  about  65%  com- 
plete, according  to  the  engineers. 
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Mike  Cordova  (right),  project 
foreman,  Bepco  Incorpo- 
rated, and  Cliff  Jarrard, 
administrative  engineer. 
Port  of  San  Francisco, 
check  progress  of  track 
modification  project. 


In  October,  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  will 
begin  operation  of  its  on-dock  Intermodal 
Container  Transfer  Facility.  San  Francisco 
will  then  be  the  only  California  port  to  offer 
direct  container  rail  service  to  its  deep  draft 
ocean  terminals. 

In  the  meantime,  a temporary  container  rail 
service  has  been  set  up  at  Southern  Pacific’s 
Mission  Bay  yard  located  about  two  miles 
from  the  San  Francisco  Container  Terminals. 
In  operation  since  May  18,  the  facility  handled 
48  railcars  the  first  month,  with  the  daily  rate 
steadily  increasing. This  Mission  Bay  site  will 
be  short-lived,  however,  and  will  be  in  use  only 
until  Cctober,  when  the  track  modification 
needed  to  bring  90-foot-long  railcars  directly 
on-dock  at  South  Terminal  is  completed  by 
Southern  Pacific.  At  that  time,  the  on-dock 
ICTF  will  begin  operation  and  drayage  for  inter- 
modal cargoes  will  be  completely  eliminated. 

With  the  ICTF  in  place,  the  Port  will  be  a 
strong  competitor  for  West  Coast  intermodal 
cargoes,  and  capture  a larger  share  of  the 
United  States/Far  East  cargoes-especially 
to  and  from  the  midwest  where  the  Port’s 
sales  efforts  have  been  increased  through  the 
recent  appointment  of  Trans  Trade  Inc. 

With  the  continuing  increase  in  intermodal 
shipping  and  the  growing  emphasis  on  costs 
and  time  reduction,  the  ICTF  offers  carriers 
some  real  advantages.  An  on-dock  rail-to- 
ship  container  transfer  operation  eliminates 
local  drayage— a savings  to  ocean  carriers 


Temporary  operation 
at  Misson  Bay  yard. 


handling  mini-  and  microbridge  and  OCP 
cargoes.  In  addition,  heavy  containers  that 
exceed  road  limits  are  accommodated,  equip- 
ment control  improved  and  throughput  effi- 
ciency increased. 

The  Port  expects  to  be  the  preferred  route 
and  major  gateway  for  some  shipping  lines— 
particularly  those  doing  substantial  intermodal 
business  between  the  Far  East  and  the  U.S. 
Midwest. 

The  on-dock  ICTF  is  located  at  the  south 
side  of  the  South  Terminal  (Pier  94-96)  utilizing 
existing  equipment.  Operating  in  association 
with  Southern  Pacific,  the  ICTF  will  be  serv- 
iced by  two  trains  a day.  As  need  increases, 
so  will  the  railcars.  Eventually,  fully  dedicated 
trains  will  be  employed.  Switching  will  be 
handled  by  the  Port-owned  Belt  Railroad. 

Later  development  to  further  increase 
capacity  will  be  the  construction  of  an  expand- 
ed facility  adjacent  to  South  Terminal.  Here, 
two  50-car  unit  trains  per  day  could  be  hand- 
led by  high-speed  overhead  gantry  cranes. 
A container  staging  area  would  have  a capac- 
ity of  1100  TEUs. 

This  facility  would  also  serve  North  Terminal 
(Pier  80)  via  a new  railroad/truck  bridge  to  be 
built  over  Islais  Creek. 

Related  to  the  ICTF  is  the  tunnel  modifica- 
tion project  for  two  railroad  tunnels  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  main  line.  Because  of  their 
design,  these  tunnels  are  unable  to  handle 
some  of  the  state-of-the-art  railcars.  Several 


solutions  are  under  study  including  lowering 
the  track  bed  or  centering  a third  set  of  tracks. 

The  engineering  and  architectural  firm  of 
Vickerman  • Zachary  • Miller  has  been  com- 
pleting engineering  studies  and  plans  for  the 
tunnel  modificaiton  as  well  as  for  the  Port's 
entire  intermodal  project. 

The  tunnels’  configuration  will  be  modified 


to  handle  double  stack  railcars,  triple  auto- 
mobile carriers,  and  "high  and  wide"  cargoes. 

The  Port  can  assure  shippers  that  any  cargo 
that  can  "ride  the  rails"  to  California  will  be 
able  to  move  through  the  tunnels  and  into  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco’s  on-dock  ICTF 


Evergreen  Line 


? vtY  4 ;)aaf/ng.  Iirsl  ol  the 
voof  1810  TEU-capacily  ships  to  enter 
• I 'O’i  f'i  I tii-s  iirfnspacilic  service,  makes 
us  I'iUuii  V a!'  at  the  PoM  of  San  Francisco, 
r .c-  nio;a  w;*!  be  following  in  its  wake. 
•mom’  fu'w-iivihe-Wesl-Coasl  L-lype  ships 
vvi:i  V an  v-n’v  three  of  Evergreen's  six  Far  East 
O^u  taling  on  a six-day  frequency,  the 
■.  taiion  s Kaohsiung.  Hong  Kong.  Keelung. 
..a  Angolcs.  San  Francisco  and  Seallle. 

Pusan.  Osaka  and  Tokyo-the  other  three 
i\  fts-wili  be  served  by  a new  and  separate 
if.nspacilic:  service.  Using  the  four  878  TEU- 
oapacity  S-type  ships,  seasoned  veterans  of 
the  transpacific  trade,  this  service  will  oper- 
ate on  a 9-day  frequency  and  call  the  U.S. 
ports  of  Seattle.  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  in  that  order. 

This  expansKjn.  which  nearly  doubles  Ever- 
green's capacity  m the  transpacific,  is  part  of 
the  total  restructuring  of  the  company's  liner 
services  announced  by  Evergreen  in  1982 
and  currently  moving  into  place. 

Coinciding  with  the  expansion  of  the  trans- 
pacific services  is  the  start-up  of  Evergreen's 
around-the-world  service  that  has  received 
considerable  attention.  Sixteen  brand  new 
2728  TEU-capacity  ships— designated  G-lype 


-will  be  initially  used.  Eight  will  circle  the 
globe  in  a westbound  direction.  The  other 
eight  will  sail  in  an  easibound  direction.  Both 
will  offer  10-day  sailing  frequency.  The  only 
U.S.  ports  called  are  on  the  East  Coast,  with 
Ever  Garden  making  the  first  easibound  call 
in  late  August  and  Ever  Genius  inaugurating 
the  westbound  service  in  mid-September. 

Further,  several  ports  on  the  global  itiner- 
ary interface  with  three  feeder  services- 

Gulf  and  Caribbean  (two  510-TEU 
B-type  ships) 

Western  Mediterranean  (one  818-TEU 
M-lype  ship) 

Southeast  Asia  (two  680-TEU  H-type  and 
two  552-TEU  P-type  ships). 

As  It  does  in  the  transpacific,  Evergreen 
Line  also  maintains  a separate  Far  East/Red 
Sea,  East  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Adriatic 
Sea  service  (three  956-TEU  F-type  and  three 
818-TEU  M-type  ships). 

What  began  16  years  ago  as  a one-ship 
tramp  service  using  a 10,095  dwt  freighter 
in  a trade  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Far  East, 
has  now  become  a worldwide  operation  with 
39  containerships  whose  total  capacity  is 
67,584  TEUs  (you  can  make  that  47  con- 
tainerships and  a capacity  of  89,408  TEUs 


when  eight  more  G-type  ships,  now  under 
construction,  are  delivered  in  1985  and  1986). 
All  ships  are  owned  by  Evergreen  and  hold 
Panamanian  registry. 

Evergreen  Line  was  founded  by  Chairman 
YF.  Chang  in  1968. 

Born  and  educated  in  Taiwan,  Chairman 
Chang  had  acquired  a background  in  the 
shipping  industry  and  of  ships  themselves. 
He  had  worked  for  several  shipping  com- 
panies, becoming  vice  president  of  the  New 
Taiwan  Marine  Transportation  Co.  and  chair- 
man of  the  Central  Marine  Corp.  In  addition, 
he  had  been  a seaman,  advancing  from  third 
officer  to  ship’s  captain. 

Under  the  direction  of  Chairman  Chang, 
Evergreen  Line  developed  rapidly. 

A year  after  its  founding  Evergreen  moved 
into  liner  service  on  a Far  East/Mid  East  route, 
and  in  1972  expanded  to  include  a Carib- 
bean operation. 

The  first  Evergreen  containership,  the  Ever 
Spring,  entered  service  between  the  Far  East 
and  the  U.S.  East  Coast  in  August  1 975.  West 
Coast  operations  began  a year  later  when 
Evergreen  opened  its  Los  Angeles  office, 
soon  followed  by  the  inauguration  of  a Gulf/ 
Far  East  service. 


An  Evergreen  ship  will  call  San  Francisco  on  an  average  of  every  three  days. 


Within  ten  years  Evergreen  was  operating 
full-container  all-water  service  from  all  three 
U.S.  coasts  in  the  Far  East  trade. 

In  1979,  Evergreen  moved  its  Bay  Area 
operations  to  Pier  96  at  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. By  then  the  Taiwan  shipping  line  had 
grown  to  be  the  fifth  largest  in  the  world  with 
30  containerships. 

Evergreen's  strategy  in  the  development  of 
the  U.S.  trade  has  been  to  employ  vessels 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
its  American  customer  yet  efficiently  sized  to 
allow  for  economy  in  operation  and  speed. 

Evergreen  has  also  undertaken  a hands-on 
training  program  for  Taiwan’s  maritime  cadets. 
In  May,  the  Ever  Trust  became  Evergreen’s 
second  container  training  vessel,  joining  the 
Ever  Training.  The  Ever  Trust  accommodates 
200  cadets:  the  Ever  Training,  96. 

With  its  world  headquarters  in  Taipei,  Tai- 
wan, Evergreen  Marine  Corp.  has  offices 
throughout  the  world.  United  States  West 
Coast  headquarters.  Evergreen  Marine  Corp. 
(Calif.),  is  in  San  Pedro  with  Captain  M.  FI.  Wei, 
president.  Thomas  Chen  is  deputy  and  sen- 
ior vice  president  of  Evergreen  Marine  Corp. 
(Calif.)  in  San  Francisco. 


S-type  ships  will  continue  to  call  San  Francisco  on  one  of  two  services  here. 
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Treasure  Island’s 
Captain  Osborne 
Appointed 
Port  Engineering/ 
Maintenance  Head 

Captain  Arthur  M.  Osborne  has  joined  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco  as  Director  of  Engi- 
neering and  Maintenance. 

Well-known  to  the  Bay  Area,  Captain 
Osborne  served  as  Commanding  Officer, 
Naval  Station  Treasure  Island,  and  Chief  of 
Staff  for  the  Commander  of  the  Naval  Base 
San  Francisco,  from  June  1980  until  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Navy  July  1, 1984. 

Captain  Osborne  graduated  from  Illinois 
Slate  University.  A year  later  he  was  commis- 
sioned an  Ensign,  United  States  Navy. 

His  sea  duty  has  been  on  destroyers  and 
carriers  culminating  in  his  command  of  a 
destroyer  squadron  during  the  Vietnam  war. 
Also  in  Vietnam,  he  participated  in  strike 
operations  with  the  carrier  defense  system 
and  helped  to  formulate  the  plan  for  the 
mining  of  Haiphong  harbor. 

Ashore,  Captain  Osborne  taught  midship- 
men at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  and  was 
head  of  the  junior  officer  assignment  section 
for  the  Office  of  Naval  Personnel.  In  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Captain  Osborne  held  a number  of 
positions  in  ship  modernization  and  financial 
management 

In  his  new  position.  Captain  Osborne  is 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  facili- 
ties of  the  Port  and  for  the  planning  and 
project  management  of  the  capital  develop- 
ments envisioned  for  the  revitalization  of  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco. 


New  Passenger  Ships 
Launch  Summer  Cruise 
Season 

• his  summer’s  cruise  season  got  oil  to  a 
Agala  balloon  and  conletti  start  with  the 
arrival  m June  ol  lour  new  passenger  liners. 

On  June  2.  Sitmar's  brand  new  T.S.S.  Fatrsky 
made  its  initial  appearance  in  San  Francisco 
amTcl  lireworks  and  lanlare.  The  largest  pas- 
senger ship  ever  built  lor  cruising,  the  790- 
loot,  46,000-ton  luxury  liner  can  accommo- 
date 1200  passengers.  The  $150  million  Fairsky 
will  make  14-day  cruises  to  Canada/Alaska 
this  summer  out  ol  San  Francisco.  In  the  tail, 
the  ship  moves  to  Los  Angeles  lor  cruises  to 
the  Mexican  Riviera. 

The  next  day,  June  3,  the  new-to-Cunard 
M.S.  Sagafjord  arrived-relurbished  and 
enlarged  since  the  last  time  it  visited  San 
Francisco.  Cunard  Lines  purchased  the  Saga- 
fjord  from  Norwegian  America  Cruises  last 
October.  A $10  million  refurbishing  job,  much 
ol  it  done  at  Todd  Shipyard  here  in  San  Fran- 


cisco, added  luxury  staterooms,  a spa  and  an 
enlarged  dining  room  among  other  amenities. 
The  37,000-ton,  570-passenger  luxury  liner  is 
making  San  Francisco  home  for  its  14-  and 
11  -day  cruises  to  Alaska. 

On  the  same  day,  just  as  the  Sagafjord  was 
leaving  its  berth  at  Pier  35,  Holland  America 
Line’s  new  M.S.  Noordam  arrived.  A sistership 
of  the  Nieuw  Amsterdam,  the  Noordam  called 
here  on  Its  way  up  to  Vancouver,  home  base 
lor  the  7-day  Alaska  cruises.  In  late  Septem- 
ber, the  Noordam  will  return  to  begin  14-day 
Mexican  cruises  out  of  San  Francisco.  The 
704-foot,  32,000-ton  Noordam  carries  up  to 
1200  passengers. 

A week  later,  the  M.V.  Sundancer,  of  newly- 
formed  Sundance  Cruises,  called  San  Fran- 
cisco enroute  to  Vancouver  on  its  christening 
cruise.  From  Vancouver  the  500-foot,  17,500- 
ton  liner  would  begin  its  7-day  round  trip 


Alaska  cruises  carrying  up  to  710  passengers 
and  150  cars  and  recreational  vehicles— an 
unusual  feature. 

The  familiar  stacks  of  Royal  Viking  Lines 
and  Princess  Cruises  arrived  \A/ith  more  fre- 
quency in  June  as  their  Alaskan  cruises  began, 
both  on  a 12-day  frequency. 

San  Francisco’s  Pier  35  passenger  terminal 
has  become  a very  busy  place.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  see  two  large  cruise  liners  berthed 
at  the  same  time... not  any  more. 

According  to  Scott  Flannah,  vice  president- 
marketing for  Sitmar  Cruises,  the  cruise  indus- 
try has  grown  from  500,000  passengers  in 
1970  to  1.6  million  in  1983.  California  contin- 
ues to  provide  more  cruise  passengers  than 
any  other  state,  accounting  for  almost  20  per- 
cent of  total  cruises. 

' — '■■■  ^ 


M.S.  Sagafjord 


T.S.S.  Fairsky 


Captain  Arthur  J.  Thomas 

President 

San  Francisco  Bar  Pilots 

^ ' the  California  Maritime  Academy  training 
kship  hadn’t  been  holding  an  open  house 
in  San  Diego  Bay  one  day  in  the  Spring  of 
1954. ..and  if  the  principal  of  La  Jolla  High 
School  hadn't  promised  the  day  off  to  all  sen- 
ior boys  who  visited  the  ship... Art  Thomas 
might  be  operating  a drugstore  today  instead 
of  guiding  commercial  ships  over  the  San 
Francisco  Bar. 

“I  was  going  to  study  pharmacy;'  Thomas 
remembers,  “but  the  recruiting  officer  aboard 
the  training  ship  was  very  persuasive.  I signed 
up  on  the  spot.” 

Captain  Thomas  has  been  a man  of  the 
sea  ever  since. 

After  graduating  from  the  Maritime  Acad- 
emy, he  went  to  work  for  American  President 
Lines,  becoming  a licensed  deck  officer— then 
for  the  U.S.  Navy,  serving  on  a replenishment 
ship  and  later  as  an  instructor  in  ship  stability 
on  Treasure  Island— and  finally  for  States  Line 
where  he  was  Port  Captain  before  becoming 
a San  Francisco  Bar  Pilot. 

Basically,  the  30  San  Francisco  Bar  Pilots 
guide  ships  in  and  out  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Sound  easy?  Sure,  if  it  weren’t  for  the  fog, 
tides,  waves,  water  currents,  winds,  rocks, 
shoals,  shallows  and  shifting  sediment  that 
make  the  entrance  to  San  Francisco  Bay  a 
serious  undertaking— ranging  from  tricky  to 
treacherous. 

“Every  ship  that  enters  or  leaves  the  Golden 
Gate  must  be  guided  by  a licensed  bar  pilot. 
That’s  the  law,”  Thomas  explained.  “Federal 
regulation  covers  ships  in  coastwise  service 
and  state  regulation  covers  ships  in  inter- 
national trade. 

“Our  pilots  meet  incoming  ships  at  the  sta- 
tion boat— eleven  miles  outside  the  Gate.  One 

a 


of  our  two  station  boats— 85-foot  motor  ves- 
sels—is  always  at  this  location. ..24  hours  a 
day... 7 days  a week. The  boat  is  manned  by 
a crew  of  three  operators  and  a cook,  working 
four-day  shifts.” 

(Until  1973,  a 120-foot  schooner  was  used 
as  a station  boat.) 

An  incoming  ship  drops  a pilot  ladder  over 
the  side  while  the  station  boat  comes  along- 
side. The  transfer,  made  while  both  ships  are 
in  motion,  can  be  very  dangerous,  especially 
in  bad  weather. 

Captain  Thomas  experienced  a fall  into  the 
sea  during  a transfer.  “It’s  a very  frightening 
experience.  Fortunately,  I was  wearing  a float 
coat.”  Pilots  are  required  now  to  wear  float 
coat,  rescue  harness,  and  carry  safety  equip- 
ment. Even  so,  last  November  a pilot  was  lost 
at  sea  disembarking  from  a ship.  This  is  the 
only  loss  while  transferring  pilots  in  the  long 
history  of  the  San  Francisco  Bar  Pilots. 

Once  aboard  the  ship,  the  pilot  doesn't 
actually  steer  “hands-on,”  but  instructs  the 
captain,  guiding  him  along  the  55-foot-deep 
channel  through  the  horseshoe-shaped  bar. 
Once  through  the  Golden  Gate,  his  required 
work  is  done.  But,  if  requested,  this  same  pilot 
can  continue  to  guide  the  ship  to  the  ports 
of  San  Francisco  Bay,  San  Pablo  Bay  and 
Suisun  Bay. 

Pilotage  is  a very  old  profession.  Captain 
Thomas,  a history  buff  at  least  as  far  as  pilot- 
age is  concerned,  will  cite  references  to  this 
work  in  the  Bible,  or  tell  you  how  Henry  VIII 
made  a ship  return  to  sea  with  instructions 
not  to  come  back  until  it  had  a pilot. 

Our  federal  regulations  that  govern  pilotage 
in  the  United  States  today  date  back  to  the 
formation  of  our  government  in  1791. 


The  San  Francisco  Bar  Pilots  was  estab- 
lished in  1835  by  Captain  William  B.  Richard- 
son (for  whom  a bay  and  bridge  were  later 
named.)  With  statehood  in  1849,  the  Bar  Pilots 
became  a state  pilotage  system  and  operates 
today  under  the  State  Board  of  Pilot  Commis- 
sioners—a three-man  board  appointed  by  the 
governor. The  San  Francisco  Bar  Pilots  are  the 
only  pilots  licensed  by  the  state  to  guide  ships 
over  the  San  Francisco  Bar  and  into  the  Bay. 

“In  recent  years,  independent  docking  pilots 
have  begun  operating  in  the  Bay  Area.  They 
are  unlicensed  by  the  state  and  could  be  in- 
experienced. While  they  cannot  bring  ships 
over  the  bar,  they  can  pilot  the  vessels  once  in 
the  Bay  to  their  docks,”Thomas  told  Wharfside. 

At  the  present  time  a bill  is  before  the  state 
legislature  that  would  further  regulate  pilotage 
in  Bay  Area  waterways,  putting  inland  pilots 
also  under  the  state  commission,  and  requir- 
ing a single  pilot  to  remain  with  the  ship 
through  docking. 

“We  feel  this  legislation  has  become  nec- 
essary to  guarantee  the  safety  of  ships.  In 
essence,  the  bill  will  make  it  difficult  for  any- 
one other  than  state  licensed  pilots  to  operate 
here,”  he  continued. 

Guiding  ships  in  and  out  of  the  Golden 
Gate  is  the  chief  job  of  the  San  Francisco  Bar 
Pilots,  but  it  is  not  the  only  service  they  per- 
form. Their  station  boats  are  mini-weather 
stations  gathering  weather  information  for  the 
National  Weather  Service.The  pilot  himself  is 
usually  the  first  American  the  ship  captain 
sees.  He  is  a greeter,  a helper,  even  a law 
enforcement  officer.  Under  the  float  coat  of  a 
pilot  he  is  an  ambassador  in  a three-piece  suit. 


Port  Visitors 

A 3-man  delegation  from  the  Port  of  Suez 
iwas  here  July  13  visiting  some  of  the  Port’s 
facilities  and  operations.  Of  special  interest 
were  development  plans  and  engineering 
problems  and  solutions.  Because  of  its  loca- 
tion at  the  southern  end  of  the  Suez  Canal,  an 
average  of  68  ships  pass  through  the  Port  of 
Suez  every  day. 


Trans  Trade  is  Port  Rep 
in  Midwest 

Tihe  Port  of  San  Francisco  has  appointed 
Trans  Trade  Inc.  as  its  representative  in  the 
midwest.  Headquartered  in  Chicago,  Trans 
Trade  also  has  offices  in  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 

Detroit  and  Baltimore. 

The  new  direct  rail/steamship  link  avail-  ’g 
able  to  users  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  is  | 
of  special  interest  to  shippers  of  mini-  and  3 
microbridge  and  CCP  cargoes  into  and  out  5 
of  the  midwest.  This  service  eliminates  local 
drayage  and  increases  handling  efficiency. 

By  extending  its  sales  effort  in  the  area  of 
infermodal  cargoes,  the  Port  hopes  to  increase 
its  share  of  midwest  oargo  movement  and 
benefit  the  Port’s  carriers  doing  business  in 
mid-America. 

“The  association  of  TransTrade  with  the  Port 
of  San  Francisco  will  further  assist  our  com- 
pany in  providing  midwestern  and  mid-Atlan- 
tic companies  with  better  shipping  alterna- 
tives,” said  G.  L.  File,  director  of  Trans  Trade. 

TransTrade  was  founded  in  1982  to  provide 
midwest  and  mid-Atlantic  coast  companies, 
trading  internationally,  with  the  best  possible 
service  at  the  least  possible  cost. 


Port  of  San  Francisco’s 
Corner  on  Trade 

Tihe  trend  toward  containerization  has  finally 
had  its  effect  on  coffee  and  cocoa  bean 
shipping.The  percentage  of  these  container- 
ized commodities  moving  through  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco  has  gone  from  a low  of  34%  in 


the  first  quarter  of  1981  to  a high  of  S?-  : 

second  quarter  of  1984.  Severai  cha^q^:s 
contributed  to  this  situation;  the  devf"Opf!!t;nt 
of  container  facilities  in  the  produomu 
tries:  use  of  vented  containers  to  prevent  or.:: 
densation;  and  the  willingness  of  pro*!-  - ■ 
to  reduce  the  labor  component  in  lhi=  . 
handling  process. 


PORT  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  COFFEE/COCOA  BEAN  IMPORTS 


□ = Breakbulk  □ = Container 


Dynamic  Duo 

Mark  Newton  and  Henry  Navarro,  roofers 
in  the  maintenance  department,  have 
received  special  commendations  by  the  Port 
Commission  for  their  actions  in  coming  to  the 
aid  of  a citizen  under  attack  by  an  assailant. 

Returning  from  lunch  to  their  roofing  job  at 
Pier  35,  Newton  and  Navarro  observed  the 
assailant  attack  a man  walking  along  the 
Embarcadero  and  prepare  to  strike  him  with 
a heavy  metal  clamp. They  immediately  came 
to  the  man’s  assistance. 

Port  Commission  President  Dr.  Arthur  H. 

Coleman  presented  inscribed  plaques  to 
Newton  and  Navarro  at  the  June  27  commis- 
sion meeting  “in  recognition  of  the  commend- 
able deed  in  the  aid  of  a fellow  man.” 

Proceeding  the  presentation.  Dr.  Coleman 
read  a letter  from  Dennis  C.  B.  McDaniel,  the 
would-be  victim,  describing  the  action  and 
thanking  Newton  and  Navarro.  It  was  this  letter 
that  called  their  action  to  the  attention  of  the 
commission. 

San  Francisco  Port  Commission  President  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Coleman  (center)  presents  plaques  to  Henry  Nave-  . c: 
(left)  and  Mark  Newton,  roofers  for  the  Port,  in  recognition  of  their  good  deed. 


!! 


Final  Touch  for  Ferry  Tower 

‘ ^ - ly  Building  clock  tower  never  looked 
' :"cr-al  least  not  since  1968  when  it  last 
; nuerwent  a little  sprucing-up. 

F - the  past  four  weeks,  dangling  from 
sc*"‘'!ds  and  ropes,  the  Port  Maintenance 
Department  has  been  painting  the  famous 
landmark-from  the  tip  of  the  flagpole  to  the 
ferry  Building  roof  line. 

Designed  by  architect  Arthur  Page  Brown 
after  the  Giralda  Bell  Tower  in  Seville,  Spain, 
the  240-foot  tower  is  constructed  of  concrete 
and  steel,  and  covered  with  gray  Colusa  sand- 
stone. The  paint  color— Ferry  Tower  Gray- 
matches  the  color  of  the  original  sandstone. 
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New  Evergreen  Training 
Ship  Welcomed 

San  Francisco  Port  Commission  President 
Dr.  Arthur  H.  Coleman  presents  welcoming 
plaque  to  Captain  Yang  Shen-Mo,  master  of 
the  new  Evergreen  Line  training  ship  Ever  Trust, 
at  a shipboard  reception  during  its  visit  to  San 
Francisco,  May  31. 

The  Ever  Trust  is  Evergreen  Line’s  second 
training  vessel  for  Taiwan’s  maritime  cadets. 
Built  in  1972  as  the  Ever  Safety,  a15,000-dwt 


multi-purpose  cargo  liner,  and  remodeled  in 
1983-84  as  a container  training  vessel,  the  Ever 
Trust  provides  on-board  training  for  200  cadets. 


The  converted  Ever  Trust  carries  440  TEUs 
and  special  classroom  and  cadet  living 
accommodations. 


-'mu 
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Flags  Fly  over 
Ferry  Building 

'ouse  flags  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco 
steamship  tenants  are  flying  again  over 
the  Ferry  Building. The  last  occasion  on  which 
house  flags  were  flown  here  was  Flag  Day, 
June  1978. 

Now,  they  will  fly  every  day. 

Eight  flag  poles  are  available— four  on  each 
“wing”  of  the  Ferry  Building.  (The  center  sec- 
tion is  reserved  for  the  United  States,  California 
and  San  Francisco  flags.) 

So  far  seven  flags  have  been  received.  We 
are  asking  our  steamship  company  repre- 
sentatives to  bring  in  or  send  their  house  flags 
so  that  all  our  lines  are  represented.  They  will 
be  flown  on  a rotating  schedule. 


Maiden  Voyage  Call 
for  New  Hoegh  P-ship 

Tihe  M.V.  Hoegh  Drake  was  welcomed  to 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco  recently  on  its 
maiden  voyage  from  Europe. 

Docking  at  Pier  27-29,  the  ship  unloaded 
about  2000  tons  of  Finnish  newsprint  for 
Kramer  Paper  & Pulp,  Inc.  The  paper  will  be 
used  to  print  USA.  Today.  Marine  Terminals 
provides  stevedoring  and  terminal  services  at 
Pier  27-29. 

A multi-purpose  vessel,  the  Drake  is  de- 
signed to  accommodate  a variety  of  cargo- 
containers,  ro/ro,  heavy  lift/breakbulk  and  dry- 
bulk.  Up  to  1660  TEUs  of  dry  and  refrigerated 
container  cargo  can  be  handled,  half  above 
deck  and  half  below. 

The  Drake  is  one  of  Hoegh  Lines’  four  new 
vessels,  and  is  being  introduced  into  the  Oslo- 
based  company’s  service  between  the  U.S. 
West  Coast  and  the  Middle  East. 

Transpacific  Transportation  Company  is  gen- 
eral agent  for  Hoegh  Lines. 


Ship  Captain  Terje  Johnsen  (second  from  left)  shows  maiden  voyage  plaque  to  (from  left)  Captain  Gunnar 
Odde  Hauge,  owner’s  representative,  Hoegh  Lines  (U.S.)  Inc.;  Curt  A.  Rodby,  vice  president,  Hoegh  Lines’ 
Services,  Transpacific  Transportation  Company,  and  William  H.  Kramer,  Kramer  Paper  & Pulp,  Inc. 
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Roy  Fross  Art  Quint  were  honored 
eni  luncheon  attended  by  over  150 
’ I -"Hagues,  July  6. 

Fross.  3 native  ol  San  Francisco,  joined  the 
Po:  ; an  electrician  in  September  1946.  In 
1964  he  became  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Harbc?  Maintenance-Electrical,  the  position 
"c  "eld  until  his  retirement.  July  10. 

Quint  started  with  the  Port  in  February  1954 
as  a pile  driver.  He  was  made  Assistant  Super- 
ntendent  of  Harbor  Maintenance— Piers  and 
Wharfs  in  1974.  He  retires  August  15. 

Terry  Hamid  represented  the  Port  of  San 
-rancisco  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Coffee  Association  held  in  Peb- 
ble Beach.  California,  May  20-22.The  Associa- 
tion outlined  a new  marketing  campaign  it 
would  introduce  this  year  aimed  at  the  college- 
aged  consumer.  Coffee  continues  to  be  an 
important  commodity  for  the  Port,  particularly 
in  the  South  American  trade  where  San  Fran- 
asco  last  year  handled  87%  of  all  South  Amer- 
ican coffee  coming  into  all  West  Coast  ports. 

□ Executive  Director  Eugene  L.  Gartland 
and  Ronald  L.  Stone,  director  of  Maritime 
Affairs,  spent  ten  days  in  Korea,  Japan  and 
Taiwan  calling  on  users  and  prospective  users 
of  the  Port.  Major  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to 
acquaint  carriers  with  the  new  direct  rail/ 
steamship  connection  and  supporting  Inter- 
modal  ContainerTransfer  Facility  being  devel- 
oped at  the  Port,  and  to  show  how  much  each 
line  would  benefit  from  this  service  for  inter- 
modal  cargoes. 

Less  than  a week  later  they  did  a“repeat”  in 
Northern  Europe  with  a 10-day  trip  to  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Netherlands,  Belgium  and 
Germany. 

“ Ed  Gibson  has  returned  to  the  Port  as 
Senior  Architect,  a position  he  previously  held 
for  12  years.  During  the  six  years  he  was  away, 
he  worked  as  a private  consultant,  most 
recently  for  Bechtel  Corporation  on  the  huge 
international  airport  opening  this  year  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  Gibson’s  first  job  since  being  back  is 


Stotf  Christens  New  Offices 

|Oi+Ki.ii! . olebialed  lh^,/nove  to  new  quar- 
ters ui  the  Ferry  an  olfice- 

warming,  Juf  u-  29.  The  move  froin  Ihe  second 
Ik  . 'I’tVyht'  Ihird  floor  Suite  3100,  was  accom- 
pli'^ied  during  the  weekend  ol  June  9-10. 

All  departments  are  novV  at  Suite  3100  ex- 
I epi  maintenance,  which  remains  at  Pier  46. 


redesigning  the  new  Port  office  space  in  the 
Ferry  Building. 

A true“waterlubber,'’  Gibson  not  only  sails 
and  races  his  36-foot  sailboat;  but  docked  in 
Pelican  Cove  Harbor  in  Sausalito,  it  is“home.” 

□ Louise  Anderson  has  joined  the  Port  as 
Traffic  Analyst.  She  has  eight  years  of  all- 
around  experience  in  the  San  Francisco  ship- 
ping industry,  having  worked  for  a steamship 
line,  a steamship  agency  and  a shipper. 

Before  coming  to  the  Port  she  was  pricing 
supervisor  for  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Com- 
pany. Prior  to  that  she  was  customer  service 
manager  with  Pacific  Shipping  Services  and 
documentation  assistant  with  Allied  Canners 
and  Packers. 

As  Port  Traffic  Analyst,  Anderson  will  collect, 
store  and  analyze  trade  and  economic  data 
affecting  the  Port  and  its  operations. 

A native  of  Oregon,  Anderson  has  a B.A. 
from  Portland  State  University,  and  a Master 
of  Library  Information  Studies  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley. 

Anderson  fills  the  position  formerly  held  by 
Gary  Green,  who  has  become  Marketing 
Representative.  Green  joined  the  Port  staff  in 
1981.  In  his  new  position  he  will  be  marketing 
and  promoting  the  Port’s  services  and  facilities. 


If  you  wish  your  name  to  be 
added  to  our  mailing  list, 
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MAINTAINING 
MARINE  SAFETY  IN 
SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY 


How  Carriers 
and  Coast  Guard 
Can  Work  Together 

by  Lieutenant  Commander  Edward  E.  Page 
United  States  Coast  Guard 
Marine  Safety  Office 


An  820' foreign  vessel  laden  with  100,000 
's  of  cargo  approaches  San  Francisco 
for  the  first  time. 

A large  ship-it  is  equal  in  size  to  the  Bank 
of  America  Headquarters  Building. 

What  cargo  is  on  board?  Does  the  vessel 
or  Its  cargo  present  any  potential  hazard  to  the 
Port,  the  surrounding  communities  and 
environment?  What  is  the  condition  of  the  ves- 
sel’s navigation,  fire  fighting  and  other  safety 
equipment?  Has  the  vessel  had  problems  in 
the  past?  Can  the  ship’s  company  pay  for  the 
clean-up  of  any  oil  spillage  that  might  occur? 

The  Coast  Guard  must  have  answers  to 
these  questions  before  It  can  permit  the  vessel 
to  enter  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  or  any  other 
U.S.  port. 

While  safety  is  the  Coast  Guard’s  main 
concern,  efficient  marine  transportation  is  a 
close  second. 

The  decision  as  to  what  inspections  should 
be  made  or  what  restrictions  imposed  on  ves- 
sels entering  port  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Coast  Guard  to  guarantee  safety.  But  with  the 
cooperation  of  owners  or  agents,  inspection 
can  be  minimized  and  costty  delays  eliminated. 

Costs  are  paramount  to  the  owners  and 
agents.  Typically  a vessel  this  size  may  have 
daily  operating  costs  of  $25,000.  Essentially, 
$1,000  an  hour!  The  efficient  movement  of  this 
vessel  into  port  and  quick  transfer  of  cargo 
is  essential  if  a profit  is  to  be  made  in  a busi- 
ness as  competitive  as  shipping.  An  effective 
owner  and  agent  plan  their  vessels’  port  calls 
well  in  advance.  Keeping  abreast  of  Coast 
Guard  requirements  and  providing  needed 
information  can  significantly  minimize  operat- 
ing costs. 


Continuing  with  our  fictional  vessel’s  arrival 
at  San  Francisco,  the  Coast  Guard  will  take 
the  followng  actions: 

Pre -Arrival  Evaluation 

A computerized  readout  would  be  reviewed 
to  evaluate  the  hazard  the  incoming  vessel 
poses  to  the  Port. 

Vessels  arriving  in  U.S.  ports  are  required 
to  provide  the  Coast  Guard  with  24  hours’  ad- 
vance notice  of  arrival  and,  if  the  vessel  is  ship- 
ping “certain  dangerous  cargoes,”  information 
on  the  cargo  is  also  required.  (In  practice  the 
agent  normally  provides  this  advance  notice 
to  the  Coast  Guard.) 

When  this  information  is  received  the  Coast 
Guard  obtains  information  on  the  vessel  from 
the  MSIS  (Marine  Safety  Information  System) 
computer  network  which  provides  a track 
record  on  the  vessel.  Most  of  the  questions 
posed  earlier  are  answered.  A vessel’s  read- 
out indicates  the  status  of  international  and 
Coast  Guard  certificates,  all  previous  U.S.  port 
calls,  inspections  conducted,  violations  detect- 
ed and  pollution  and  casualty  history.  The 
readout  also  notes  if  there  are  any  outstanding 
discrepancies  which  must  be  corrected  before 
the  vessel  enters  port  or  transfers  cargo.  If  a 
vessel’s  last  port  of  call  was  Boston  and  it’s 
now  entering  San  Francisco,  information  about 
the  inspections  conducted  in  Boston  is  readily 
available  to  the  Coast  Guard’s  San  Francisco 
office. 

The  computer  system  allows  the  Coast 
Guard  to  be  more  selective  in  its  inspections. 
If  a vessel  has  a clean  record,  it  won’t  be 
boarded  for  six  months.  If  it  has  a bad  record, 
then  it  can  expect  to  be  boarded  every  time  it 


enters  a U.S.  port.  If  it's  the  vessel’s  first  time  in 
a U.S.  port.  It  can  count  on  being  boarded  to 
insure  compliance  with  pollution  prevention, 
navigation  safety  and  dangerous  car- 
go regulations. 

For  a vessel  to  operate  in  U.S.  waters  it  must 
post  a bond  which,  in  essence,  insures  that 
clean-up  expense  of  any  oil  spilled  by  the  ves- 
sel will  be  paid.  A vessel  in  compliance  with 
this  requirement  is  issued  a Certificate  of  Finan- 
cial Responsibility.  This  is  one  of  several  doc- 
uments a vessel  must  have  in  order  to  satisfy 
Coast  Guard  requirements.  The  MSIS  com- 
puter system  will  indicate  if  this  Certificate  has 
been  issued  and  is  current.  If  not,  the  vessel 
must  obtain  this  Certificate  of  Responsibility 
before  if  can  operate  in  U.S.  waters. 

Vessel  Movement  Control 

After  the  vessel  is  cleared  to  enter  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  actual  transit  in  and  around  the  Bay 
is  closely  monitored  by  the  Coast  Guard’s  Ves- 
sel Traffic  Service  (VTS)  located  on  Yerba 
Buena  Island. The  VTS  is  manned  continuous- 
ly by  Coast  Guard  personnel  who  monitor 
sophisticated  radars  and  radios,  and  com- 
municate closely  with  the  pilots  and  masters 
of  vessels. 

The  VTS  promotes  marine  safety  through 
encouraging  and  facilitating  communications 
between  vessels  arriving  and  departing. 
Some  65,000  vessel  movements  are  monitor- 
ed by  this  system  annually. 

If  a vessel  reports  it  is  carrying  “certain  dan- 
gerous cargo,”  such  as  toxic  gases,  liquids  or 
explosives,  the  Coast  Guard  provides  a vessel 
escort  to  insure  smaller  vessels  do  not  impede 
its  safe  transit.  In  addition,  the  vessel’s  move- 
ment is  restricted  to  good  visibility  conditions. 

Dockside  Inspection 

After  the  vessel  arrives  in  port  an  operational 
inspection  may  be  made  by  Coast  Guard  per- 
sonnel. Again,  information  provided  by  the 
MSIS  computer  is  used  to  determine  what 
inspections,  if  any,  should  be  conducted.Trans- 
fer  of  oil,  chemicals  and  other  hazardous  car- 
goes is  periodically  monitored. 

Inspections  are  conducted  to  insure  the  ves- 
sel’s cargo-handling  operations  are  in  com- 
pliance with  Coast  Guard  regulations,  naviga- 
tion safety,  pollution  prevention  and  danger- 
ous cargo  regulations,  along  with  international 
regulations  established  under  SOLAS  (Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea)  conventions. 

Emergenc7  Response 

If  the  vessel  should  spill  oil  or  chemicals,  sus- 
tain a fire,  ground,  collide  with  another  vessel 
or  become  involved  with  some  other  casualty, 
the  Coast  Guard  Marine  Safety  Office  dis- 
patches response  personnel  and  investiga- 
tors to  the  scene.The  Coast  Guard  first  makes 
sure  that  clean-up  of  oil  or  chemicals  is  done. 
The  investigators  then  attempt  to  determine 
the  cause  of  a spill  or  casualty  and  take  appro- 
priate action  which  may  lead  to  assessing  a 
penalty,  or  holding  a hearing  to  revoke  or  sus- 
pend a mariner’s  license. 

Any  safety  problems  surfacing  as  a result 
of  an  investigation  made  into  a casualty  is 
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reported  to  other  maritime  interests  through 
Notice  to  Mariners’  navigational  safety  flyers 
and  broadcasts.  Federal  regulations  require 
vessels’  operators  to  report  to  the  Coast  Guard 
any  casualties  and  navigation  and  machinery 
failures  which  may  affect  the  safety  of 
the  vessel. 

The  information  received  on  casualties 
is  a key  part  of  the  Coast  Guard’s  marine 
safety  program. 

A majority  of  the  present  regulations  have 
evolved  from  previous  marine  casualties. 

A vessel  doesn’t  just  arrive  at  San  Francisco. 
A great  deal  of  preplanning  by  brokers,  agents, 


owners,  stevedores  and  the  Coast  Guard  is 
done  in  advance.  Before  the  pilot  embarks  to 
assist  the  master  in  bringing  his  vessel  into 
port,  the  history  of  this  vessel  is  known  and 
inspections  and  movements  in  the  port  are 
planned.  Only  through  the  close  coordination 
between  a variety  of  maritime  interests  may 
a vessel  complete  its  voyage  safely  and  effi- 
ciently. The  Coast  Guard’s  Marine  Safety  Office 
takes  an  active  role  in  the  coordination  of  all 
vessels’  operations. 


LCDR  Ed  Page,  a 1972  graduate  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Academy  in  New  London,  Con- 
necticut was  Chief  of  the  Port  of  Operations 
Department  at  Marine  Safety  Office  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  before  his  reassignment  m Sep- 
tember to  Marine  Safety  Office  Anchorage. 
Alaska.  Over  the  summer  he  partiapated  m a 
Coast  Guard  Port  Safety  Industry  Training  Pro 
gram  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  working 
(out-of-uniform)  with  the  maritime  industry  to 
develop  a good  working  relationship  between 
the  Coast  Guard  and  the  maritime  industry 
with  the  objective  of  promoting  efficient, 
safe  shipping. 


U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Marine  Safety  Office 
San  Francisco  Boy 
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assignment  of  promoting  marine  safety  he 
has  access  to  and  regularly  employs  a variety 
of  Coast  Guard  resources  in  Northern  Califor- 
nia including  helicopters,  fixed  \wing  aircraft, 
and  patrol  boats. 

The  Marine  Safety  Office,  located  on  Gov- 
. rnment  Island.  Alameda,  is  divided  into  four 
departments; 

Inspyection  Department  is  responsible 
lor  the  inspection  of  all  U.S.  vessels  engaged 
in  commercial  trade  and  for  conducting  annual 
inspections  on  foreign  tank  vessels. 

Licensing  Department  administers 
exams  and  licenses  all  U.S.  mariners  engaged 
in  commercial  trade. 

Investigation  Department  investigates 
all  marine  casualties,  holds  hearings  when 


necessary  and  takes  remedial  and  corrective 
action  as  appropriate. 

Port  Operations  Department  conducts 
operational  inspections  on  all  vessels,  water- 
front facility  inspections,  responds  to  pollution 
incidents  and  insures  proper  clean-up.This 
department  maintains  a 24-hour  duty  office 
(telephone  437-3073)  and  employs  the  MSIS 
computer  for  reviewing  the  history  of  incom- 
ing vessels. 

The  Marine  Safety  Office  distributes  a quar- 
terly Marine  Safety  Bulletin  outlining  Coast 
Guard  policies  and  regulations,  and  short  arti- 
cles on  marine  safety-related  incidents.  To 
place  your  name  on  the  mailing  list  write  to; 
Commanding  Officer,  Marine  Safety  Office 
San  Francisco  Bay,  Bldg.  14,  Government 
Island,  Alameda,  CA  94501. 


COSCO,  Columbus  Line 
Sign  Port  Use  Agreements 

W;''iin  a 2-week  period  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  signed  revenue-sharing  use 
agreements  with  two  of  its  important  ship- 
ping line  customers-China  Ocean  Shipping 
Co.  (COSCO).  shipping  line  of  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China,  and  Hamburg-based 
Columbus  Line. 

Under  terms  of  the  similar  agreements, 
each  of  fhe  lines  agrees  to  make  San  Fran- 
cisco Its  scheduled  Northern  California  port- 
of-call,  using  the  San  Francisco  Container  Ter- 
minal-South Terminal  (formerly  Pier  94-96). 
In  return,  the  lines  will  receive  a percentage  of 
the  revenue  their  services  bring  to  the  Port. 

The  COSCO  agreement  is  for  four  years 
and  is  fhe  first  agreement  for  a regularly  sched- 
uled service  that  the  Chinese  company  has 
had  with  any  port  in  the  United  States. 

The  agreement  was  signed  by  Gao  Weijie, 
president  of  China  Ocean  Shipping  Co.,  Inc. 
(San  Francisco),  and  Eugene  LGartland,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco, 
aboard  COSCO’s  M.V.Uao  Cheng  berthed  at 
the  San  Francisco  Container  Terminal-South. 
This  is  the  same  berth  where  on  February  28, 


1981,  liner  service  between  fhe  People’s 
Republic  of  China  and  the  U.S.  West  Coast 
was  inaugurated  with  the  initial  call  of  the  first 
Chinese  ship. 

From  the  People’s  Republic  of  China, 
Beijing,Tian  Feng,  deputy  director  of  Maritime 
Transportation,  Ministry  of  Communications, 
attended  the  shipboard  signing. 

A Memorandum  of  Understanding  was 
agreed  upon  by  COSCO  and  the  Port  over  a 
year  ago  during  fhe  visit  by  Gartland  and 
Ronald  Stone,  director  of  Maritime  Affairs  for 
the  Port,  to  Beijing.  This  “intent”  was  finalized 
only  during  the  last  few  weeks. 

In  signing  the  agreement,  Gao  expressed 
confidence  in  the  continuing  improvement  of 
trade  and  a steady  increase  in  cargo.  Several 
new  container  ships  currently  are  under  con- 
struction and  will  be  introduced  into  the  West 
Coast  service  this  fall,  according  to  Gao. “This 
will  further  improve  our  quality  of  service  and 
sailing  schedules. 

“With  increased  cargo,  we  hope  San  Fran- 
cisco.will  be  a load  center— a gateway— for 
COSCO,”  Gao  said. 

United  States  agent  for  COSCO  is  Calco 
Ship  Agency,  Inc.,  San  Francisco. 


Columbus  Line’s  5-year  agreement  was 
signed  by  Captain  Konrad  Wedekind,  Colum- 
bus Line  vice  president.  Pacific  Region,  and 
Eugene  L.  Gartland,  executive  director.  Port  of 
San  Francisco,  at  the  Port  offices  in  the 
Ferry  Building. 

“We  expect  this  agreement  to  make  us 
more  competitive  in  attracting  new  shippers 
to  Columbus  Line,”  Wedekind  said,  “especially 
in  conjunction  with  the  new  direct  rail-to-ship 
transfer  service  at  this  terminal.” 

Although  Columbus  Line  has  been  operat- 
ing a regular  liner  service  from  San  Francisco 
to  New  Zealand  and  Australia  since  the  com- 
pany opened  its  office  here  in  1962,  this  is  the 
first  agreement  between  the  Line  and  the  Port. 

In  referring  to  this,  Gartland  told  Wedekind, 
“we  have  had  a special  relationship  with 
Columbus  through  the  years. This  agreement 
shows  your  confidence  in  the  Port  and  the 
things  we  are  doing.  We  hope  this  will  make 
your  operation  here  even  better  for  you.” 

Columbus  Line  presently  operates  three 
container  ships  in  this  twice-monthly  service, 
carrying  both  general  and  refrigerated  cargo. 
Transpacific  Transportation  Company  is  the 
West  Coast  agent  for  Columbus  Line. 


Signing  the  use  agreement  with  Colrimhus  Line  are  (from  left)  Dr.  Arthur  H. 
Coleman,  president  of  the  Son  Francisco  Port  Commission:  Eugene  L. 
Gartland,  executive  director.  Port  of  Son  Francisco;  Captain  Konrad 
Wedekind,  vice  president.  Pacific  Region,  Columbus  Line;  and  Ronald  L. 
Stone,  director  of  Maritime  Affairs,  Port  of  San  Francisco. 


Gao  Weijie,  president,  China  Ocean  Shipping  Co.,  Inc.,  Son  Francisco  (seated 
from  left),  and  Eugene  L.  Gartland,  executive  director.  Port  of  San  Francisco, 
complete  signing  of  revenue-shoring  use  agreement.  In  attendance  are  (stand- 
ing from  left)  Bruce  Wilson,  Stevedoring  Services  of  America;  Captain  Chen-Tiee 
Kuei,  M.  V Liao  Cheng;  Tian  Feng,  deputy  director.  Maritime  Transportation, 
Beijing;  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Coleman,  president,  San  Francisco  Port  Commission,  and 
Ji  Haisheng,  vice  president,  China  Ocean  Shipping  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco. 


Fleet  Week  gives  Son  Franciscans  on  opportunity  to  tour  ditlerent  Navy  vessels  berthed  at  the  Port  ol 
Son  Francisco. 


Port  Hosts 
Fleet  Week 


Twenty-one  vessels  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  led 
by  the  submarine  USS  San  Francisco 
paraded  into  San  Francisco  Bay,  October  13,  at 
11:00  a.m.,  opening  San  Francisco's  Fleet 
Week  1984.  The  USS  Long  Beach,  a guided 
missile  cruiser,  and  the  aircraft  carrier  USS 
Constellation  followed,  with  the  remaining  18 
vessels  forming  a double  column. 

Admiral  Sylvester  R.  Foley,  Jr.,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  San  Francis- 
co Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein,  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Manpower  and 
Reserve  Affairs,  Charles  G.  Untermeyer, 
headed  the  group  of  dignitaries  in  the  review- 
ing stand  on  Municipal  Pier  at  Aquatic  Park. 

After  passing  in  review  the  ships  continued 
to  the  Bay  Bridge  before  heading  to  their 
berths  along  the  San  Francisco  waterfront. 

Proceeding  the  parade,  demonstrations  by 
the  River  Patrol  Boats  based  at  Naval  Station 
Mare  Island  and  parachutists  from  the  Explo- 
sive Ordnance  Disposal  Unit,  Alameda,  were 
held  off  Crissy  Field. 

Once  again,  the  Navy  Precision  Flight 
Demonstration  Squadron— the  famous  Blue 
Angels— performed  their  tight  formation  fly- 
ing and  low  level  maneuvers  over  the  Bay 
at  noon. 

Fifteen  of  the  ships  were  berthed  at  the  Port 
of  San  Francisco— Piers  45  and  35,  on  the 


Northern  waterfront,  and  Piers  30, 32  and  50, 
on  the  Southern  waterfront.  The  submarines 
and  remaining  vessels  were  berthed  at  the 
Alameda  Naval  Air  Station. 


The  ships  in  San  Francisco  were  open  to 
the  public  following  the  parade  on  Saturday 
from  3:00  to  6:00  p.m.  On  Sunday  and  Mon- 
day, they  were  open  from  1:00  to  6:00  p.m. 


Port  Bond  Measure 
Gains  Wide  Support 

A San  Francisco  ballot  proposition  that 
would  allow  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  to 
issue  revenue  bonds  has  gathered  wide  sup- 
port from  local  media,  business  and  urban 
planning  groups. 

Passage  of  the  proposition,  appearing  as 
Proposition  A on  the  November  6th  ballot,  is 
needed  in  order  to  finance  the  Port’s  modern- 
ization program. 

If  passed,  the  Port  would  issue  $42,500,000 
insured  revenue  bonds— (bonds  paid  from 
Port  earnings,  not  by  taxes),  to  be  used  to 
finance  the  following  seven  projects. 

1.  Pier  80  Modernization  ($23,000,000)* 

This  project  will  convert  the  existing  terminal 
from  a breakbulk  cargo  handling  facility  to  a 
modern  state-of-the-art  container  operation. 

The  development  of  a modern  container 
yard,  new  gatehouse,  new  fender  system,  addi- 
tional container  cranes  and  improved  terminal 
access  supported  by  the  adjacent  Intermodal 
Container  Transfer  Facility  (ICTF),  will  increase 
cargo  throughput  and  make  this  terminal 
fully  competitive. 

2.  Pier  94  Repairs  ($2,500,000)* 

Reconstruction  is  necessary  to  correct  sub- 


sidence problems  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
berth,  thus  permitting  containers  to  be  stacked 
and  stored  closer  to  the  berth. 

3.  Pier  96  Track  Redevelopment,  ICTF 
and  Hinnel  Modification  ($10,570,000)* 

The  existing  holding  tracks  supporting  the 
interim  on-dock  Intermodal  Container  Trans- 
fer Facility  operations  at  Pier  96  will  be  expand- 
ed into  a modern,  efficient  ICTF  The  ability  of 
the  Port  to  successfully  attract  and  retain  high 
volume  container  operators  is  directly  related 
to  our  ability  to  provide  cost  efficient  facilities 
that  will  expeditiously  handle  rail  cargoes.  An 
expanded  ICTF  will  produce  a competitive  cost 
advantage  for  the  Port. 

In  addition,  two  tunnels  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  line  would  be  modified  to  handle  dou- 
ble-stack, triple  auto  carriers  and  “high  and 
wide”  cargoes.  Any  cargo  that  can  “ride  the 
rails"  to  California  could  move  into  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco’s  ICTF 

4.  Pier  96  Improvement  ($1,500,000)* 

This  project  will  increase  the  number  of  con- 
tainers that  can  be  handled.  Work  will  include 
relocating  electrical  connections  for  refriger- 
ated cargoes,  paving  additional  yard  space  for 
the  storage  of  containers  and  chassis  and  the 
removal  of  the  present  container  freight  station 
located  in  the  middle  of  the  terminal. 


5.  Jeflerson  Street  Seawall  Repair 
($2A00,000)* 

A new  seawall  will  be  constructed  to  replace 
the  present  seawall  that  is  deteriorating  and 
creating  a safety  hazard. 

6.  Fisherman’s  Whorl  Breakwater 
Construction  ($1500,000)" 

This  project  is  to  be  constructed  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  The  Port’s  contribution  towards 
the  total  project  cost  is  estimated  to  be 
$1,500,000  based  on  the  District  Engineer’s 
recent  evaluation. 

The  100-foot  long  concrete  sheet-pile  break- 
water between  Pier  45  and  Aquatic  Park  will 
provide  protection  from  wave  action  for  the 
entire  basin,  including  the  commercial  fishing 
fleet  and  the  historical  vessels  moored  at  Hyde 
Street  Pier. 

7.  Pier  35  Passenger  Terminal 
Expansion  ($440,000)’ 

Last  year  the  number  of  passenger  ship  calls 
at  San  Francisco  increased  36%.  With  more 
passengers  and  ships  using  the  Pier  35  termi- 
nal, the  expansion  of  facilities,  especially  those 
relating  to  baggage-handling,  is  needed. 

• Tbtol  ol  seven  items  is  $41 .610.000  The  dillerence 
between  this  figure  and  that  ol  the  bond  issue 
will  be  applied  to  bond  lees 
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A CLOSES  LOOK 


Grcmex  Corporation,  USA 
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I — Richards  told  Wharfside.  "At  least 
thA!  > what  I've  heard.  The  first  lime  I saw  this 
p..;.. 1949.  It  was  a copra  pier." 

Jp  until  1973.  the  primary  activity  at  the  facil- 
ity was  importing  copra  (the  dried  meal  of  the 
onul  palm), crushing  it  to  obtain  crude  co- 
conut oil  and  coconut  meal,  and  refining  the 
coconut  oil.  The  meal  is  used  largely  for 
dairy  feed. 

In  1973.  the  government  of  the  Philippines 
(the  major  source  of  the  copra)  imposed  a 
high  export  tax  on  copra,  higher  than  on  coco- 
nut oil.  presumably  to  keep  raw  material  pro- 
cessing "at  home."  It  worked.  This  higher  tax 


coupled  with  rising  ocean  freight  costs  made 
the  importation  of  copra  no  longer  econom- 
ically practical.  So  Cargill  built  a processing 
plant  in  the  Philippines,  and  converted  the 
San  Francisco  plant  entirely  into  a coconut 
oil  refinery. 

"There  was  never  any  break  in  the  activity. 


They  just  stopped  bringing  in  copra  and  started 
bringing  in  coconut  oil."  Richards  explained. 

Then  in  1979,  the  Philippine  farmers,  now 
seeking  ownership  of  all  copra  crushing 
plants  in  the  Philippines,  approached  Cargill, 
who  agreed  to  sell  its  entire  copra  business. 

To  facilitate  the  transfer,  the  plant  here  was 


Virgil  Scofield,  Plant  Superintendent,  discusses  the  shipping  schedule  with  Granex  President  Norman 
H.  Richards. 


Coconut  oil  is  pumped  from  a tanker  docked  at  Pier  84  on  Islals  Creek  to  holding  tanks  outside  the  refinery. 
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John  Chavoni,  operating  the  port  packer  tor  Yerba  Buena  Intennodol.  picks  up  a container  already 
mounted  on  a chassis  from  one  of  the  shipment's  23  railcars. 


Port/Yerba  Buena  Intermodal  Handle 

Largest  Single  Rail-to-Ship  Container  Transfer  - So  Far 


1 


J made  a subsidiary  of  Cargill,  called  Granex 
i Corporation,  USA. 

With  the  transfer  of  stock  on  November  1, 
1979,  Granex  came  under  the  ownership  of 
the  Philippine  coconut  planters.  (The  Philip- 
pine  company  has  since  been  reorganized 
j and  is  now  a 100%  subsidiary  of  United  Coco- 
i nut  Oil  Mills,  a corporation  set  up  to  buy,  proc- 
« ess  and  market  the  products  of  copra.) 

: The  Philippines  account  for  85%  of  the 

5 world’s  commercial  supply  of  coconut  oil. 
i While  most  of  the  crude  coconut  oil  handled 
i here  comes  from  the  Philippines,  the  com- 
pany occasionally  buys  from  other  sources— 

: Samoa,  Malaysia,  the  Trust  Territories.  Granex 
f has  storage  capacity  to  receive  10,000  tons  of 
j oil  pumped  from  tankers  docked  at  Pier  84. 

Refining  the  oil  is  a rapid  process  taking  ZVz 
hours  from  start  to  finish  (for  edible  oil).  Most 
of  the  oil  handled  here  is  refined  to  the  edible 
oil  stage,  or  as  it  is  called  in  the  trade,  “alkali 
refined  deodorized  coconut  oil.”  It’s  practically 
tasteless  and  is  used  in  such  products  as 
cookies,  candy,  baby  food,  snacks  and  crack- 
ers—products  that  require  a long  shelf  life. 

Coconut  oil  has  two  important  characteris- 
tics that  make  it  desirable  as  a food  compon- 
; ent.  It  has  a pleasant  “mouth  feel”— that  is,  it 
i melts  very  similarly  to  butter.  Secondly,  it  is 
a very  stable  fat— hence  the  long  shelf  life  of 
products  using  coconut  oil. 

The  first  indication  that  a fat  has  decom- 
posed is  rancidity— a sharp  taste  or  smell— 

: caused  by  the  presence  of  free  fatty  acids. 

Basically  in  the  processing  operation,  the  oil 
. is  refined  to  remove  the  free  fatty  acids,  then 
bleached,  filtered  and  deodorized. 

The  Granex  refinery  normally  operates  24 
' hours  a day,  7 days  a week,  and  seldom  shuts 
i down,  according  to  plant  superintendent 
, Virgil  Scofield. 

; Working  three  shifts  of  two  men  each,  the 
plant  can  process  410,000  pounds  of  oil  in 
' 24  hours. 

But  this  year  there  is  a shortage  of  coconut 
’ oil  and  the  price  has  more  than  tripled  in  the 

■ past  15  months. 

: The  cause  was  a very  severe  drought 

throughout  the  Philippines,  Indonesia  and 
i Malaysia,  thought  to  be  related  to  El  Nino,  the 
' weather  pattern  change  affecting  many  parts 
' of  the  world.  Drought  has  always  been  the  big- 
' gest  influence  on  copra  production. The  sec- 
ond is  typhoons,  which  just  recently  occurred. 
These  affect  only  about  one-third  of  the  copra 
growing  area  of  the  Philippines. 

About  80%  of  oil  refined  here  is  shipped  in 
the  company’s  leased  railcars  over  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  midwest.  Chicago  is  a very 
. important  distribution  point  for  food  prod- 
uct manufacturers. 

Of  the  small  percentage  of  inedible  oil  pro- 

■ cessed  by  Granex,  most  goes  into  detergent. 
* It  is  only  “a  little  dab”  that  ends  up  in  products 

promoting  a beautiful  tan  for  which  coconut  oil 
j is  so  widely  advertised. 


Twenty-three  railcars  transporting  forty-six 
40-foot  containers  arrived  at  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco’s  Intermodal  Container  Trans- 
fer Facility  at  Mission  Bay  yard,  September  1— 
the  largest  single  movement  since  the  facility 
became  operational  in  mid-May. 

The  shipment  was  for  Lykes  Bros.  Steam- 
ship Co.,  to  be  loaded  aboard  the  line’s  new 
containership,  Margaret  Lykes,  on  its  first  call 
to  San  Francisco. 

“Unlike  previous  shipments,  these  con- 
tainers were  already  mounted  on  chassis,” 
explained  Ian  Back,  operations  manager  for 
Yerba  Buena  Intermodal— the  company  hand- 
ling the  rail-to-ocean  transfer  operation  for 
the  Port. 

“Cnee  lifted  from  the  railcars,  these  con- 
tainers with  their  chassis  attached,  were  sim- 
ply hooked  to  a cab  for  the  last  mile  haul  to 
North  Terminal  (Pier  80)  of  San  Francisco 
Container  Terminal.” 

Yerba  Buena  Intermodal  is  a wholly  owned, 
subsidiary  corporation  of  California  Stevedore 
and  Ballast  Company,  operators  of  North  Term- 
inal and  the  Pier  35  Passenger  Terminal. 

YBI  contracts  with  John  Chavoni  of  Ed  and 
John  Forklift  Company  to  drive  and  operate 
the  port  packer,  and  with  Western  Rim  to  truck 
the  containers  the  last  few  miles  to  the 
ocean  terminals. 

For  the  operation  to  run  smoothly,  there  is 
still  important  paperwork  involved. 


This  year’s  Festa  Italiana,  held  September 
27-30,  filled  over  4 acres  of  Pier  45  with 
brilliantly  decorated  displays,  a variety  of  food 
and  beverage  booths,  continuous  entertain- 
ment and— new  this  year— a grape  stomp- 
ing competition. 

The  four-day  event,  put  on  by  the  Fisher- 
man’s Wharf  Port  Tenant  Association,  drew 


From  information  they  receive  on  their  com 
puter.  Southern  Pacific  advises  YBI  of  a ship- 
ment and  its  time  of  arrival.  YBI  contacts  the 
carrier  to  get  the  vessel  assignments,  booking 
numbers  and  ports  of  discharge-necessary 
information  to  prepare  the  documentation. 
The  truck  driver  receives  the  documents  at 
the  ICTF  since  a container  cannot  be  received 
at  the  terminal  scale  without  proper  papers. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  YBI,  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  Port,  the  container  transfer 
operation  got  off  to  a better-than-ever-expect- 
ed  start,  proving  its  feasibility,  potential  and 
competitive  value. 


Port  Visitors 

Heading  the  list  of  recent  visitors  to  the  Port 
was  a Korean  group  of  12  led  by  the  Mayor 
of  Seoul,  who  toured  the  facilities  aboard  the 
California  Maritime  Academy's  training  ship 
Golden  Bear. 

The  Port  also  hosted  guests  from  the  Shang- 
hai Institute  of  Foreign  Trade,  a delegation  of 
26  Japanese  businessmen  from  Shimizu 
studying  how  the  Port  operates  as  an  agency 
of  the  city,  a member  of  the  Malta  parliament 
and  the  deputy  port  director  of  the  Port  of 
Grand  Cayman. 


thousands  of  people  to  the  Wharf  area.  Head- 
ing the  entertainment  was  popular  vocalist 
Al  Martino. 

The  grape  stomping  competition,  held  daily, 
was  between  teams  of  two  persons  each  and 
attracted  a stream  of  participants. 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco  was  a co-sponsor 
of  the  annual  event,  now  in  its  second  year. 


Stomping  Around  Festa  Italiana 
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COSCO  Loads  Unusual  Cargo 


A 

Se-i 


dif  assembled  into  40  shipping 
wa>  loaded  aboard  China  Ocean 
T,.-  ■■■•,  -.  M '/  Liao  Cheng  at  the 
an  r -UK  --a.  'occnlly,  destined  for 
’ Republic  of  China, 

- Cniiad  m containers. on  (lat- 
i by  breakbulk.  When  reassembled, 


the  plant  will  produce  cans  for  canning 
China's  produce. 

The  ship  carried  cargo  for  Dalian  exclusively 
and  was  scheduled  to  call  direct  at  that  Chi- 
nese port,  according  to  Walter  Schreiber,  line 
manager,  Calco  Ship  Agency,  Inc.,  U.S.  book- 
ing agents  for  COSCO. 


Lloyd  BrasUeiro  Expands 
West  Coast  Service 


The  arrival  of  the  M.V.  Lloyd  California 
in  August  inaugurated  increased  cargo 
capacity  and  service  for  Lloyd  Brasileiro.The 
Brazilian  steamship  company  is  introducing 
three  fully  containerized  vessels  to  replace  its 
small  capacity  ships.The  Lloyd  California  can 
carry  650  TEUs  with  75  reefer  outlets. 

MV.  Lloyd  San  Francisco,  with  a 900-TEU 
capacity,  entered  the  service  in  September, 
and  will  be  followed  by  the  MV.  Lloyd  Texas 
(650  TEUs)  in  October.  According  to  Captain 


Carlos  Massera,  owner’s  representative,  the 
line  has  had  to  turn  away  cargo  in  the  past 
because  of  limited  capacity. 

An  industry  reception  hosted  jointly  by  Lloyd 
Brasileiroand  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  was 
held  September  6 in  the  World  Trade  Club  hon- 
oring the  steamship  line’s  expanded  service. 

Lloyd  Brasileiro  will  offer  a 21-day  frequency 
with  the  fastest  direct  transit  time  of  22  days  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Other  ports  serviced  in  Brazil 
are  Santos  and  Paranagua.  In  addition  to  San 
Francisco,  the  line  calls  Los  Angeles,  Portland 
and  Seattle  in  the  U.S. 

Kerr  Steamship  Company  is  Pacific  Coast 
agent  for  Lloyd  Brasileiro. 


MAIDEN  CALLS 

Evergreen  L-Ships 
Moke  Transpacific  Debut 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco  greeted  the  first 
I type  ships  that  Evergreen  Line  is  shifting 
to  its  transpacific  service  between  the  West 
Coast  and  Kaohsiung,  Flong  Kong  and  Keelung. 
Three  of  these  ships  began  calling  San  Fran- 
cisco in  August-  the  Ever  Loading,  Ever  Level 
and  Ever  Living.  The  other  three  vessels  are 
scheduled  to  enter  the  service  in  September 
and  October. 

The  six  L-ships  are  all  under  4 years  old  and 
each  has  a capacity  of  1810  TEUs.  Previously 
in  operation  in  the  East  Coast  service,  the 
L-ships  are  being  switched  to  the  West  Coast 
as  part  of  the  Line’s  restructuring.  They  will 
call  San  Francisco  on  a six-day  frequency. 
(A  second  Evergreen  transpacific  service 
between  the  West  Coast  and  Pusan,  Osaka 
and  Tokyo  serves  San  Francisco  on  a nine- 
day  frequency.) 

Evergreen  began  its  service  to  San  Francis- 
co in  1979  and  has  become  a major  user  of 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco. This  expanded  serv- 
ice nearly  doubles  Evergreen’s  capacity  in 
the  transpacific. 


Lykes  Introduces 
Express  Class  Ships 

The  M.V.  Margaret  Lykes,  first  of  Lykes  Bros.’ 

new  express  class  containerships,  was 
welcomed  to  San  Francisco,  September  4,  on 
its  inaugural  voyage. 

The  Charlotte  Lykes  followed  on  Septem- 
ber 21,  while  the  Adabelle  Lykes  and  Shel- 
don Lykes  will  arrive  here  in  late  September 
or  October. 

The  four  sisterships  are  fully  cellularized, 
each  capable  of  carrying  IIOOTEUs.Theves-  ! 
sels  are  200  meters  long  by  24.5  meters  wide 
and  have  a deadweight  capacity  of  15,770 
metric  tons. 

Before  being  introduced  into  Lykes’  trans- 
pacific service,  the  ships  (formerly  owned  by 
Flapag-Lloyd)  were  refitted,  modernized  and 
registered  under  the  American  flag. 

They  have  state-of-the-art  lashing  systems, 
retractable  fin  stabilizers  and  new  computers. 

The  four  express  class  containerships  join 
two  roll-on/roll-off  vessels,  the  Charles  Lykes 
and  Tyson  Lykes,  to  provide  weekly  liner  serv- 
ice between  the  U.S.  West  Coast  and  the 
Far  East. 

Lykes  Bros,  has  been  a user  of  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco  since  1979  when  the  line  ex- 
panded its  service  to  the  Far  East  and  estab- 
lished a Pacific  Division  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco. 


5 Captain  C.  J.  Chen  (second  from  left)  and  Chief  Officer  W.  C.  Chen  show  Port 
1 Director  Eugene  Gartland  the  computerized  operation  of  the  Ever  Loading. 
I Others  are  Ronald  L.  Stone  (far  left),  director  of  Maritime  Affairs,  Port  of  San 
Francisco,  and  (at  right)  Victor  Sun,  operations  assistant.  Evergreen  Line,  and 
; Tteny  Hamid,  soles  manager.  Port  of  San  Francisco. 


Lykes  has  even  bigger  plans  for  its  trans- 
pacific service.  W.  James  Amoss,  Lykes  pres- 
ident and  chief  executive  officer,  has  announc- 
ed that  the  company  will  build  four  new  auto- 
mated, cellular  containerships,  each  with  a 


2500-TEU  capacity,  for  deployment  into  the 
transpacific  service  in  1986. 

“Lykes  intends  to  provide  customers  with  a 
transpacific  service  that  is  second  to  none," 
Amoss  said. 


The  Port  of  San  Francisco  has  stepped-up 
its  modernization  program  for  North  Terminal 
(Pier  80),  Lykes’  San  Francisco  terminal,  to 
provide  the  facilities  needed  by  the  line  for  its 
rapidly  expanding  service. 


PORT  PEOPLE 


Fleet  Feet 


Terry  Hamid  ^.aies  manager,  attended 
. ■'“■c'lice  of  the  Western  Cot- 
tor-  r ^.pf  - s Ass.  .-,ation.  September  13.  in 

I p;:::u  .iifif  intef‘-'st  was  a panel  discus- 
I V T ^ov.  the  Shipping  Act  of  1984  benefits 
I ;:ttheAs--  oiation. 

Rogrer  Peters,  traffic  manager,  represented 
• i' the  meeting  of  the  California  Associ- 
I . ■!  I . ■■• ! Aufhoriiies  in  San  Diego,  Sep- 
’ ■ S,  during  which  tariffs  and  practices 

.issed. 

Ronald  L.  Stone,  director  of  Maritime 

Alt; ; Arthur  Osborne,  director  of  Main- 

o and  Engineering,  were  in  Illinois. 

August  16  and  17.  meeting  with  Caterpillar 
Company  m Peoria  and  Santa  Fe  in  Chicago 
. li  rail  requirements  and  needs. 

. Dorothy  Schimke.  director  of  the  Com- 
mercial Property  Division,  has  announced  a 
new  organization  of  the  department  following 
the  addition  of  several  new  staff  members.The 
Port’s  property  has  been  divided  into  three 
areas  with  an  Assistant  Rental  Manager 
assigned  to  each. 

□ Henry  Williams  is  the  primary  contact 
person  for  the  Southern  Waterfront  stretching 
south  of  the  Agriculture  Building  through 
Pier  96.  Williams  joined  the  Port  in  February. 


A real  estate  broker  for  twenty  years,  he  has 
operated  his  own  firm  and  managed  three 
others.  Williams  is  a certified  real  estate  instruc- 
tor and  has  taught  courses  in  several  real 
estate  schools.  In  January  he  will  be  the  sfu- 
dent-al  San  Francisco  Law  School  specializ- 
ing in  Real  Estate  Law. 

□ Ludnda  Pope  came  to  the  Port  in  June 
and  IS  presently  assigned  to  the  Northern 
Waterfront  from  Pier  1 to  the  Hyde  Street  Pier. 
Before  joining  the  Port,  she  was  head  of  prop- 
erty management  for  the  Edward  Plant  Co.,  a 
San  Francisco  retail  leasing  company.  Before 
entering  the  real  estate  field,  Pope  was  a liter- 
ary agent  in  New  York  City. 

□ Patricia  Wilson  also  began  working  for 
the  Port  in  June.  Her  assigned  area  is  the  Ferry 
Building  Complex,  which  includes  the  Agricul- 
ture Building,  Ferry  Plaza,  Ferry  Landing,  Ferry 
Building/World  Trade  Center,  and  the  open 
areas  from  Pier  1 to  the  Agriculture  Building. 
Wilson  comes  to  the  Port  from  Grosvenor  Inter- 
national California  Limited,  a British  pension 
fund  investor,  where  she  worked  in  asset  man- 
agement in  San  Francisco.  Before  that  she 
managed  property  in  Marin  County  and  on 
the  Peninsula  including  a new  office  complex 
in  Sausalito  and  large  mid-Peninsula  condo- 
miniums. 


The  trade  route  breakdown  by  percent  of 
total  cargo  tonnage  has  remained  rela- 
tively constant  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

Transpacific  countries  are  again  the  major 
trading  partners  for  the  Port  of  San  Francisco, 
accounting  for  49%  of  all  imports/exports. 
Leading  commodities  in  this  trade  route  are: 
export— wastepaper,  synthetic  resin  and  cot- 


ton; import— foodstuffs,  consumer  goods 
and  metals. 

Trade  with  Europe  increased  from  2%  to  4% 
due  primarily  to  its  automobile  imports. 

With  the  expanded  service  of  Evergreen 
and  Lykes,the  transpacific  is  expected  to  be- 
come a substantially  larger  percentage  of  San 
Francisco’s  trade  by  1985. 


Over  5,000  runners  are  expected  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Fleet  Week  Challenge  Run,  a 
10K  race  to  be  held  Sunday,  October  14,  at 
8:00  a.m.,  as  part  of  the  Annual  Fleet 
Week  Celebration. 

The  race  originated  in  a formal  challenge 
from  Admiral  S.  R.  Foley,  Commander-in-Chief, 
United  States  Pacific  Fleet,  to  Mayor  Dianne 
Feinstein.  "I  am  sure  the  Navy  can  give  the  City 
of  San  Francisco  and  the  other  Armed  Forces 
a little  competition!"  Foley  wrote. 

Friends  of  the  Port,  a non-profit  corporation 
that  promotes  recreational  and  cultural  activ- 
ities on  the  Port’s  waterfront,  took  the  ‘‘chal- 
lenge’’ and  has  turned  it  into  an  event-the 
Fleet  Week  Challenge  Run. 

Beginning  at  Crissy  Field,  the  course  goes 
through  the  Marina  and  Fort  Mason  to  the 
Embarcadero  ending  at  Pier  50.  Finish  line 
festivities  will  take  place  on  board  the  flight 
deck  of  the  aircraft  carrier,  USS  Constellation, 
docked  at  Pier  50,  where  breakfast,  tours, 
T-shirts  and  prizes  will  be  provided  for 
all  participants. 

Race  Director  Len  Wallach,  renowned  for 
Bay  to  Breakers  and  many  other  top  flight 
races,  expects  the  competition  level  to  be  high. 
‘‘The  course  is  beautiful  and  going  aboard  the 
Constellation  is  an  added  thrill,"  Wallach  said. 

Runners  of  all  ages  and  abilities  are  wel- 
come and  special  challenges  between  Armed 
Forces’  teams  and  corporate  running  teams 
have  been  arranged.  For  runner  registration 
and  more  information  contact  the  Fleet  Week 
Challenge  Run  office.  Room  250K,  Ferry  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  (415)  986-3507.  Walk-in 
entries  will  be  accepted  until  race  time. 


San  Francisco  Symphony 
at  the  Port 

An  estimated  2000  people  braved  hot 
weather  (unnatural  for  San  Francisco)  to 
hear  some  cool  music  (natural  for  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony)  at  Symphony  at  the 
Port,  Saturday  afternoon,  September  8,  at 
Ferry  Building  Plaza. 

For  the  third  year,  Friends  of  the  Port  have 
sponsored  the  free  outdoor  waterfront  concert. 

This  year’s  concert  honored  Mayor  Dianne 
Feinstein,  who  watched  the  event  with  other 
VIPs  from  a deck  of  the  Ferry  Building,  for  her 
role  in  the  revitalization  of  the  Port. 

Before  the  concert,  Mayor  Feinstein  was 
also  honored  at  a fund-raising  luncheon 
aboard  Sitmar  Cruises’  new  1200-passenger 
Fairsky  to  benefit  Friends  of  the  Port. 

Sitmar,  who  donated  the  food  and  bev- 
erage service  as  well  as  the  ship’s  facilities, 
is  just  completing  its  summer  season  of  14- 
day  cruises  to  Canada  and  Alaska  from 
San  Francisco. 

The  full  orchestra  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony conducted  by  Jahja  Ling  performed  a 
program  of  Music  of  the  Sea  that  included 
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“La  Mer”  by  Dubussy,  “The  Moldau"  by 
Smetana,  “Water  Music”  by  Handel-Harty, 
"Blue  Danube  Waltz”  by  Strauss,  "Fingal’s 
Cave  Overture”  by  Mendelssohn,  “Schehera- 
zade” by  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  “Victory  at 
Sea”  by  Rodgers. 

Navy  Band  San  Francisco’s  popular  group 
“Nautilus”  played  before  the  concert,  and  then 
joined  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  for  an 
“Anchors  Aweigh”  grand  finale  with  balloons 
and  fireworks. 


Port  Poster  is  a Winner! 

An  award  of  merit  has  been  bestowed  on 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco  for  its  popular 
poster,  “Where  the  Far  East  Begins,”  in  the 
American  Association  of  Port  Authorities’ 
18th  annual  communications  competition. 
.Over  100  entries  from  ports  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Mexico  entered  in  this 
year’s  communications  competition.The  pres- 
entation was  made  at  the  Association’s 
convention  in  Quebec,  Canada,  September 
23-27. 

San  Francisco  illustrator  and  designer 
Dug  Waggoner  is  the  artist  responsible  for 
putting  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  in  its  proper 
perspective  on  the  Port’s  poster. 

A second  generation  California  native, 
Waggoner  got  his  first  taste  of  graphics  at  his 
father’s  weekly  newspaper.  The  Rio  Lin- 
da Record. 

After  graduating  from  the  California  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Crafts  in  Oakland,  Waggoner 
started  his  art  career  as  a sign  painter  at  an 
Oakland  hardware  store.  Later,  he  worked  as 
an  advertising  layout  artist  for  a retail  chain 
and  then  with  an  advertising  design  studio. 

Since  1973  Waggoner  has  had  his  own  illus- 
tration and  design  studio  at  251  Kearny  Street 
in  San  Francisco. 

Working  in  a variety  of  media  and  techni- 
ques, his  work  now  appears  in  many  advertise- 
ments, on  record  album  covers  and  computer 
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game  packaging,  on  menus  of  San  Francis- 
co’s best  restaurants  and  in  a variety  of  edu- 
cational materials  for  schools. 

An  earlier  art  piece  that  Waggoner  did  for 
the  Port  was  a mixed  media  portrait  of  Flarry 
Bridges  against  a montage  of  maritime  scenes. 
This  portrait  was  presented  to  the  former  Port 
Commissioner  on  his  80th  birthday.  A similar 
portrait  was  done  for  Thomas  Patterson,  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Administration,  on  his  transfer 
from  San  Francisco. 

The  style  of  these  two  works  was  just  what 
the  Port  was  looking  for  in  its  poster/ad,  and 
Waggoner  was  commissioned  to  do  the  job. 

The  poster  has  now  been  printed  in  Chin- 
ese, Japanese  and  Korean  in  addition  to  the 
English  original. 

In  response  to  a coupon  offer  on  the  adver- 
tising version  appearing  in  selected  publica- 


tions, the  Port  has  been  deluged  with  requests 
for  the  poster  from  all  over  the  world.  Over 
5,000  have  been  distributed  to  date.  Wharfside 
readers  can  receive  a copy  of  the  poster  by 
mailing  in  the  accompanying  coupon. 

I For  a free  fuU-color  18"  x 24"  pxjster  of  the 
' Port  of  Son  Francisco's  For  East  moll  to; 

I Port  of  San  Francisco-Gateway  to  the  Far  East  ■ 
I Box  W.  Ferry  Building.  San  Francisco,  CA  941 1 1 ■ 
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here’s  the  beef. ..and  lamb. ..and 
pork?  Quite  a bit  of  it  is  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. According  to  Department  of 
Commerce  figures.  65%  of  all  the  import  reefer 
meat  entering  the  Bay  Area  comes  through 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco... principally  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  And  63%  of  the 
canned  meat. 

But  it's  the  refrigerated  cargos  that  require 
special  handling  all  along  the  route. 

Meat  is  brought  in  by  carriers  equipped  to 
handle  refrigerated  containers.  Columbus 
Line,  for  example,  has  a long  history  in  hand- 
ling perishables.  Its  West  Coast  service  was 
established  over  20  years  ago,  in  fact,  to  bring 
Australian  beef  and  New  Zealand  lamb  to  the 
West  Coast. The  Line  has  built  a reputation  for 
its  expertise  and  technology  in  handling  refrig- 
erated cargos. 

Once  at  the  Port  of  San  Francisco,  over 
600  reefer  outlets  are  available  at  North  and 
South  Terminals  to  which  refrigerated  con- 
tainers can  be  hooked  up  to  maintain  inter- 
ior temperatures. 

After  a shipment  of  meat  clears  Customs  at 
the  terminal,  it  is  delivered  to  an  inspection 
site.  Almost  all  meat  imported  through  the  Bay 
Area  passes  through  Bay  Area  Inspection 
Service.  Here,  at  BAIS,  located  about  three 
miles  south  of  San  Francisco’s  South  Terminal, 
99%  of  all  imported  canned,  cooked  and  frozen 
meat  is  inspected  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  according  to  David  Voss, 
co-owner  of  BAIS.Two  government  inspectors 
are  on  full-time  duty. 

A// foreign  meat  must  go  through  some  kind 
of  inspection,  even  shelf-stable  canned  meat, 
most  of  which  comes  here  from  Denmark, 
Poland,  China,  Hungary  and  Yugoslavia.  (This 
does  not  include  items  like  canned  hams, 
which  are  perishable  and  must  be  refrigerated.) 

The  fresh  refrigerated  meat  (actually  frozen) 


is  mainly  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Argen- 
tina and  Brazil. 

Because  of  hoof  and  mouth  disease,  all 
South  American  meat  must  be  cooked  before 
it  can  enter  the  United  States.  The  danger  is 
not  to  humans,  but  to  our  cattle  industry. 

Samples  to  be  inspected  and  tested  are 
chosen  by  a computer.  While  the  selection  is 
random,  the  computer  considers  the  history  of 
the  shipper  and  country  of  product  origin 


before  specifying  sample  selection. The  com- 
puters at  all  ports  of  entry  inspection  centers 
are  interconnected.  Should  a bad  lot  be  found 
at  one  site,  inspection  would  be  stepped  up 
for  similar  shipments  at  all  other  sites.The  on- 
site inspector  can  always  override  the  compu- 
ter, however,  selecting  additional  samples  and 
lots  if  anything  should  look  suspicious. 

To  inspect  fresh  meat,  a 12  lb.  piece  is  cut 
off,  bagged  and  placed  in  a hot  water  tank  to 


Lazaro  Jiminez  puts  boxes  of  frozen  meat  to  be  inspected  on  the  conveyor. 


o 


(Top)  Wilbert  Williams  cuts  off  a section  of  meat 
to  be  inspected.  Operating  as  the  “clean  hands 
man,"  William  con  touch  only  the  meat  and 
the  inside  of  the  box  in  which  it  is  packed.  A 
"dirty  hands  man"  handles  and  opens  the  box 
for  Williams. 

(Center)  The  bagged  meat  is  hung  in  thaw- 
ing tank. 

(Bottom)  Tom  Galbreoth,  USDA  inspector, 
examines  the  cubes  of  meat  through  sight, 
touch  and  smell. 


thaw.This  takes  about  30  minutes.The  sample 
is  physically  inspected  by  the  USDA  inspector. 
“We  look  for  anything  unwholesome;’  said 
Tom  Galbreath,  USDA  Inspector  for  Import 
Meat  at  BAIS,  “and  we  use  all  our  senses  but 
taste  when  inspecting  fresh  meat— looking, 
smelling,  touching.”  Is  it  clean,  boneless  (if  it  is 
supposed  to  be),  hairless?  Is  it  labeled  cor- 
rectly? Is  it  not  “off  condition”  (sour)?  Lab  tests 
are  run  to  insure  that  it  is  the  correct  species. 
If  it  passes  all  tests,  the  particular  lot  gets  the 
USDA  stamp  of  approval.  If  not,  the  entire  lot 
is  returned.  Less  than  1%  of  the  meat  is 
turned  back. 

Little  of  the  imported  fresh  meat  is  used  as 
tablemeat.  Most  is  processed  into  soups  and 
salami,  or  mixed  with  domestic  meats  for  ham- 
burgers or  frozen  dinners. 

While  the  USDA  inspects  land  animals,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  inspects  fish 
and  game.  FDA  inspectors  are  available,  on 
call,  to  physically  inspect  the  shipment  at  the 
warehouse  and,  if  needed,  to  take  a sample 
back  to  their  lab  near  the  Civic  Center. 

Commodities  such  as  orange  juice  con- 
centrate, kiwi  fruit  and  other  produce  are 
inspected  by  the  Food  and  Drug,  or  by  the 
Plant  Protection  and  Quarantine  (PPQ)  sec- 
tion of  the  USDA,  or  by  both.  The  PPQ  physi- 
cally inspects  produce  to  be  sure  that  insects 
are  not  being  brought  into  this  country. 

After  passing  inspection,  perishables  are  re- 
leased and  can  be  placed  in  refrigerated  ware- 
houses awaiting  delivery  or  transshipment. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  an  acute  short- 
age of  refrigerated  space  in  the  Bay  Area- 
especially  frozen  storage— limiting  expansion 
of  this  trade  potential. 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco  has  drawn  up 
plans  to  construct  a modern  cold  storage 
facility  on-dock  at  South  Terminal.  Included  in 
the  plans  are  a frozen  storage  section,  chill 
storage  and  a USDA  inspection  site.  Not  only 
would  such  a facility  add  refrigerated  storage 
space,  but  would  give  users  of  the  Port  the 
ability  to  begin  landbridging  refrigerated 
cargos  to  midwest  destinations  through  the 
on-dock  Intermodal  Container  Transfer  Facility 
and  direct  rail  service  opened  in  Qctober.  A 
landbridge  service  through  San  Francisco  for 
refrigerated  cargos,  particularly  from  the  Far 
East,  Australia/New  Zealand  and  the  South 
Pacific,  would  reduce  direct  costs,  cut  transit 
time  and  free  ships  to  increase  their  frequency 
of  operation. 
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A CLOSER  LOOK 


Papua  New  Guinea  Line 

W^n  Papua  Nt'w  Guinea  gamed  its  inde- 
pendence in  1975.  one  ol  its  first  priori- 
ties was  the  sstablishfTwnt  ol  a national  steam- 
sOip  company  to  operate  a coastal  service. 

Dcfci'e  the  year  was  out.  Papua  New  Guinea 
Shipp-ng  Corporation  was  in  business  deliv- 
ering ‘•ajpplies  around  the  mam  island  and  to 
the  many  small  islands  that  make  up  the  coun- 
try ol  Papua  New  Guinea, 

Papua  New  Guinea  musi  depend  on  ships, 
boats  and  airplanes  lor  transportation 
cl  people  and  supplies. 

The  country’s  "mainland"  is  the  eastern  half 
of  the  island  ol  New  Guinea.  A rugged  moun- 
tain range  forms  the  spine  ol  the  island  with 
active  volcanos,  rushing  rivers,  dense  ram  for- 
ests and  coastal  swamps  discouraging  over- 
land short  culs.The  rest  ol  Papua  New  Guinea 
IS  made  up  ol  600  smaller  islands  ol  the  Bis- 
marck Archipelago,  the  mam  islands  ol  which 
are  New  Britain.  New  Ireland  and  Manus;  the 
Northern  Solorhon  islands  ol  Bougainville  and 
Buka;  and  a group  ol  islands  off  the  east  coast 
of  New  Guinea  including  the  Trobriand  and 
D’Entrecasteaux  islands. 

Although  scattered,  this  land  area  totals 
178.000  square  miles  making  Papua  New 
Guinea  one  of  the  largest  countries  in  South- 
east Asia  and  the  South  Pacific.  Yet  few  peo- 
ple in  this  hemisphere,  outside  of  anthropolo- 
gists. paid  much  attention  to  these  islands  until 
World  War  II  when  jungles  were  cleared  for 
airstrips  and  the  20th  century  crashed  in  on  a 
Stone  Age  civilization. 


Outside  influences  were  lew  and  came  lale 
to  this  area.  Missions  and  trading  posts  were 
set  up  by  missionaries  m the  19th  century.  And 
by  the  end  ol  that  cenlury,  European  coloniza- 
tion divided  New  Guinea  into  Dutch  Guinea 
comprising  the  western  half  (now  Indonesia), 
German  Guinea,  Ihe  northeaslern  quarter,  and 
British  Guinea,  the  southwestern  quarter.  Aus- 
tralia look  over  British  Guinea  in  1905  estab- 
lishing Ihe  territory  of  Papua,  annexed  German 
Guinea  after  World  War  I,  and  administered 
the  two  as  a single  stale  until  the  country's  unity 
and  independence. 

In  1980,  live  years  alter  the  independence 
of  the  country  and  the  establishment  of  the 
steamship  company,  Papua  New  Guinea  Ship- 
ping Corporation  inaugurated  a separate  serv- 
ice to  the  West  Coast  of  the  United  States-the 
company’s  only  service  outside  of  the  inter- 
island operation.The  M.  V.  Niugini  Chief  made 
the  Line's  initial  call  to  San  Francisco,  entering 
San  Francisco  Bay  on  June  16,  proudly  dis- 
playing the  yellow  and  red  house  flag  pictur- 
ing the  spectacularly  plumed  bird  of  paradise- 
whose  40  species  are  unique  to  the  islands  of 
New  Guinea  and  Northern  Australia. 

Today,  the  8000-ton  capacity  M.V.  Zep 
Hunter  is  the  vessel  in  service  between  Papua 
New  Guinea  and  the  United  States— making 
the  roundtrip  every  55  days  calling  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  in  the  U.S.  and  the 
Papua  New  Guinea  ports  of  Port  Moresby,  Lae, 
Rabaul  and  Kieta.  The  Line  uses  San  Fran- 
cisco's Pier  27  operated  by  Marine  Terminals. 


George  Gmelch,  president  of  TCF  Shipping,  shows 
Papua  New  Guinea  Line  flag  to  Port  Corrunissioner 
James  J.  Rudden, 


AUSTRALIA 


The  principal  imporl  commodities  are  cocos 
and  coffee  beans.  Both  are  important  com- 
modities for  the  Port  San  Francisco  handlr 
almost  all  of  the  cocoa  beans  that  come  into 
the  Bay  Area,  and  79%  of  these  are  brought  m 
by  Papua  New  Guinea  Line. 

Other  imporl  commodities  are  frozen  shell 
fish,  lobster  and  shrimp,  artifacts  and  S.P  (for 
South  Pacific)  beer.  The  brewery  is  located  at 
Lae  on  the  mainland. 

Equipment,  machinery  and  materials  make 
up  most  of  our  exports.  Specialized  toots  are 
needed  for  gas  exploration,  for  the  logging 
industry-the  country  has  hardwoods  similar 
to  those  in  the  Philippines,  and  for  mining. 
Important  copper  mines  are  located  on  Bou- 
gainville. A new  mine,  established  on  the  maio 
land  by  Bechtel  called  O.K.Tedi  Mining,  is  one 
of  the  largest  copper  and  gold  mines  in  the 
world.  It  was  to  have  been  )ust  a copper  mine, 
but  the  overburden  removed  to  reach  the  cop- 
per turned  out  to  be  much  richer  in  gold  than 
expected. 

The  mines  are  inland  in  the  middle  of  dense 
jungles,  according  to  George  Gmelch,  presi- 
dent of  TFC  Shipping,  general  agent  and  North 
American  manager  for  Papua  New  Guinea 
Line's  West  Coast  Service.  "The  equipment 
and  supplies  we  bring  ove.'  must  be  trans- 
ported on  river  boats  from  the  coastal  ports." 

‘This  is  still  a land  of  headhunters,  a land  of 
dense  jungles  and  overgrowth;’  Gmelch  said 
in  describing  the  delivery  of  supplies  to  the 
O.K.Tedi  mine.  “First,  supplies  are  taken  across 
the  Gulf  of  Papua,  a distance  of  250  miles, 
and  then  must  be  taken  500  miles  up  the  wind- 
ing Fly  River.  Local  headhunters  stand  on  the 
shore  with  bows  and  arrows.  Once  they  gel 
their  lake!  they  allow  the  boat  safe  passage." 

Papua  New  Guinea  has  just  over  3 million 
people.  Port  Moresby,  the  capital,  has  a popu- 
lation of  106,000  and  Lae.  the  mam  commer- 
cial center,  has  50,0(X).  Although  remote,  the 
urban  population  drives  automobiles,  shops 
in  supermarkets  and  speaks  English,  the  offi- 
cial language.  But  90%  of  the  people  live  in 
rural  areas— in  clans  or  village  communities— 
where  many  still  practice  rituals,  body  paint- 
ing and  sorcery. 

What  are  the  possibilities  of  expanded  trade 
with  this  emerging  country? 

Right  now,  the  United  States  supplies 
machinery  and  equipment  while  Australia, 
located  just  160  miles  south  and  maintaining 
close  ties, supplies  food  products-nce.canned 
and  packaged  goods,  according  to  Gmelch. 
However,  the  strong  dollar  is  affecting  trade 
volume.  But  as  the  country^  needs  increase, 
so  will  trade  through  its  shipping  company. 

For  years  Australia  tried  to  protect  Papua 
New  Guinea,  keeping  parts  as  sort  of  an  an- 
thropological preserve.  Later  the  administra- 
tion realized  that  they  could  not  keep  these 
people  in  a fish  bowl  for  scientists  to  come 
and  peer  at.  If  they  were  to  survive  in  the  mod- 
ern world,  they  would  have  to  march  along 
with  everyone  else.  Papua  New  Guinea  is 
slowly  marching  into  the  20th  century. 


Ccx:oa  beans  unlcxaded  from  Zep  Huntei. 


PROFIUNG 


W.  J.  Amoss,  Jr. 

President  and  Clilel  Executive  Otflcer 
Lykes  Bios  Steamship  Co..  Inc 


Since  February  9. 1983,  W.  J.  "Jim"  Amoss 
has  also  been  an  owner  of  Lykes  Bros. 
A family-owned  business  since  its  begin- 
ning around  the  turn  of  the  century,  Lykes  Bros. 
Steamship  Co..  Inc.,  became  a subsidiary  of 
LTV  Corp.  in  1978.  By  the  end  of  1982,  Lykes 
Bros.  Inc.  of  Tampa,  a Lykes  family  corpora- 
tion, together  with  Amoss  and  two  other  exec- 
utives of  the  steamship  company,  had  formed 
Interocean  Steamship  Corp.,  through  which 
they  literally  bought  the  company  back. 

Amoss  began  his  career  with  Lykes  in  1947. 
He  held  various  executive  posts  in  Europe  until 
1963  when  he  returned  to  company  head- 
quarters in  New  Orleans  as  vice  president- 
traffic.  He  later  was  named  executive  vice 
president,  and  in  1973  was  elected  president 
and  chief  operating  officer. 

A native  of  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana,  Amoss 
graduated  from  Tulane  University.  As  a naval 
officer,  he  served  in  the  Pacific  during  World 
War  II.  participating  in  the  Philippines  and  Oki- 
nawa campaigns.  He  was  recalled  to  naval 
duty  during  the  Korean  War. 

In  San  Francisco  to  announce  the  Line’s 
expanded  service  in  the  transpacific,  Amoss 
talked  about  the  Port  of  San  Francisco,  the 
transpacific  trade,  and  government  subsidy. 

d Why  is  Lykes  adding  more  ships  to  the 
transpacific  when  there  is  already  overton- 
nage in  this  trade  route? 

A We  know  that  there’s  a market  out  there 
that’s  finite,  although  it’s  growing,  and  that  our 
share  of  the  demand  on  that  market  is  grow- 
ing. Our  approach  is  that  the  market  is  availa- 
ble to  anyone  who  is  able  to  offer  the  proper 
conditions  to  users  of  the  market.  With  the  help 
of  San  Francisco  especially,  we  will  be  able  to 
offer  the  most  competitive  terms... fhe  most 
competitive  transit  times. ..fhe  most  frequent 
sailings... the  most  attractive  port  city  in  Calif- 
ornia. I believe  that  the  people  of  our  com- 
pany can  sell  that.  And  if  they  can’t,  then  I’ll  find 
some  others  who  can. 
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Q Why  did  Lykes  choose  San  Francisco  for 
,is  port  here  instead  of  the  other  one  on  the 
Bay'!' 

A Well,  for  one  thing,  San  Francisco  recog- 
nized that  It  had  very  little  maritime  activity 
going  at  that  time.  The  Port  of  San  Francisco 
made  an  effort  to  make  it  as  attractive  for  us  to 
be  here  as  it  would  have  been  for  us  across 
the  Bay.  We  also  had  some  special  ships  and 
needed  a terminal  that  could  handle  contain- 
er? and  roll-on/roll-off  cargo.  San  Francisco 
had  that.  Also,  San  Francisco  made  a promise 
to  grow  and  evolve  with  us.  And  if  our  opera- 
tion did  evolve,  it  would  become  heavier  on 
the  container  side.  It  already  has.  Now  we  have 
the  lour  full  container  ships  and  the  two  ro/ros— 
all  of  them  carrying  containers. The  ro/ros  also 
carry  a lot  of  heavy  equipment  and  rolling 
cargo.  San  Francisco  is  adapting  to  us.  With 
the  investment  San  Francisco  is  looking  to 
make  at  Pier  80  and  other  areas,  the  Port 
recognizes  the  need  to  continue  evolving. 

I only  ask  San  Francisco  to  keep  us  as  com- 
petitive in  every  aspect  both  in  cost  and  time 
...as  we  would  be  if  we  were  anywhere  else. 

QlHow  has  the  development  of  trade  be- 
tween China  and  the  U.S.  West  Coast  influ- 
enced Lykes? 

A Lykes  Line  has  carried  a great  deal  of 
U.SyChina  trade,  much  of  it  from  the  Gulf  Coast, 
rather  than  from  San  Francisco. This  is  largely 
because  with  only  the  two  ships  here  we  did 
not  have  the  scope  of  service  to  be  able  to 
handle  the  amount  of  containers  that  China 
generates.  But  now  that  we  have  the  four  other 
ships  in  the  service,  we  have  begun  a pro- 
gram of  interchange  with  Chinese  cargo  in 
transshipment.  In  addition,  we’re  still  carrying 
a lot  of  cargo  in  breakbulk  to  and  from  China. 

QlDo  you  plan  to  continue  receiving 
subsidy? 

A Well,  first  as  you  may  know,  a subsidy 
buyout  has  been  proposed  but  has  not  been 
consummated. The  most  recent  attempt  was 
to  get  a piece  of  legislation  through  Congress 
in  the  last  hour  of  the  recent  session  and  it 
failed  in  committee.The  problem  with  lines  that 
have  had  a subsidy  contract  is  that  while  they 
get  a lot  of  money,  it’s  a lot  of  money  for  run- 
ning in  the  same  place  at  the  same  pace.The 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  that  set  up  the 
subsidy  program  is  a 1936  mentality.  That  was 
48  years  ago  and  the  world  has  changed.  We 
have  deregulated  domestic  transport,  but  we 
have  not  deregulated  ocean  transport.  And 
you  can  point  to  the  failures  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  Act— bankruptcies  almost 
directly  caused  by  the  Act.  An  example  is  Pacific 
Far  East  Line  in  your  own  town.  When  South- 
east Asia  collapsed,  PFEL  had  no  place  to  go 
because  it  was  locked  into  that  trade  route. 
The  Line  could  not  move  its  ships  to  another 
trade  route  and  take  the  subsidy  with  it  without 
a long  hearing  and  certain  results.  So  PFEL 
rushed  in  and  made  unwise  expenditures  to 
get  into  the  only  really  booming  trade  route  at 
the  time,  the  Mid-East.  And  when  that  col- 
lapsed, it  had  no  place  to  go. This  sort  of  thing 
has  happened  to  any  number  of  carriers.  The 


world  IS  changing,  markets  are  changing.  With 
a subsidy,  you're  literally  locked  into  place.  You 
can’t  follow  your  markets.  That’s  why  carriers 
are  talking  about  buying  out  or  terminating, 
for  a reasonable  payment,  their  obligation  to 
the  government  under  these  20-year  contracts. 


San  Francisco  Voters 
Overwhelmingly  Approve 
Bonds  for  Port  Improvements 

San  Francisco  voters  approved  by  a 3-to-1 
margin  the  $42.5  million  Port  bond  meas- 
ure on  the  November  6th  ballot. 

Sale  of  the  Revenue  Bonds,  Series  C,  is 
currently  underway.  Sealed  proposals  from 
underwriters  for  the  purchase  of  the  bonds 
were  opened  by  the  Port  Commission  on 
December  5. 

Proceeds  from  the  bond  sale  will  finance  the 
major  development  program  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Container  Terminal— North  (Pier  80)  cov- 
ering the  demolition  of  several  sheds  and  the 
purchase  of  two  new  cranes,  repairs  and 
improvements  to  the  San  Francisco  Container 
Terminal— South  (Piers  94  and  96)  including 
the  construction  of  an  Intermodal  Container 
Transfer  Yard,  the  Port’s  portion  of  the  cost  of 
the  Fisherman’s  Wharf  Breakwater,  and  repair 
of  Jefferson  Street  Seawall  at  Fisherman's 
Wharf. 

The  status  of  these  and  all  other  projects  in 
progress  at  the  Port  will  be  reported  in  detail 
in  the  next  issue  of  WHARFSIDE. 


Nedlloyd  Lines  to  Sign  Use 
Agreement 

A five-year  use  agreement  with  Nedlloyd 
Lines  was  approved  by  the  San  Francisco 
Port  Commission  at  its  November  14  meeting. 
The  agreement  provides  for  San  Francisco  to 
be  the  Lines’  regularly  scheduled  Bay  Area 
port  of  call. 

San  Francisco’s  North  Terminal  (Pier  80)  will 
be  used  by  this  Netherland-flag  company,  with 
the  terminal  operation  handled  by  California 
Stevedore  and  Ballast  Company. 

Nedlloyd  operates  four  multi-purpose  ships 
in  round-the-world  service  to  the  Pacific,  Mid- 
dle East  and  Africa,  with  emphasis  on  the  direct 
service  to  Freemantle,  Australia.  Departures 
are  every  25  days  from  the  West  Coast. 

Nedlloyd  is  returning  to  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  its  ships  had  been  calling  for  51 
years  from  1931  until  1982.  A consideration  in 
Nedlloyd’s  decision  to  return  to  San  Francisco 
is  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  the  Port’s 
cargo-handling  facilities  currently  underway. 

TranspacificTransportation  Company  is  the 
Pacific  Coast  General  Agent  for  the  Line. 


Mis.  Erwin  Ludwig  christens  new  intermodal  rail 
service  as  Executive  Director  Eugene  Gartlond 
looks  on. 


San  Francisco  Launches 
New  ICTF 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco’s  new  on-dock 
Intermodal  Container  Transfer  Facility 
(ICTF)  has  handled  304  railcars  and  951  TEUs 
during  its  first  seven-plus  weeks  of  operation. 
Movement  has  been  both  ship  to  rail  and  rail 
to  ship. 

The  ICTF  was  officially  opened  on  October 
5 wtih  Mrs.  Erwin  Ludwig,  wife  of  Columbus 
Lines’  chief  executive  officer,  Flamburg,  West 
Germany,  christening  the  new  service  at  a 
reception  held  on  the  San  Francisco  Container 
Terminal-South  (formerly  Pier  94/96)  for  300 
shipping  industry  representatives.  Several  “port 
packer”  vehicles  demonstrated  the  unloading 
and  container-handling  procedures. 

With  its  opening  the  Port  of  San  Francisco 
became  the  only  port  in  California  to  have 
direct  rail  service  to  its  ocean  terminals. 

Through  an  agreement  worked  out  between 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco  and  Southern  Pacific 
Transporation  Company,  shipping  lines  using 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco  can  now  get  on- 
dock,  rail-steamship  connection  for  cargos  to 
and  from  the  Midwest,  East  Coast  and  Gulf. 

Eugene  Gartland,  executive  director  of  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco,  calls  the  ICTF  one  of 
the  most  Important  improvements  to  Port  facili- 
ties in  several  decades.  “Not  only  does  it  give 
San  Francisco  a strong  edge  in  competition 
for  intermodal  cargos,  but  it  ensures  the  viabil- 
ity of  the  Port  and  its  future  as  a major  inter- 
modal hub.” 

The  majority  of  ocean-going  intermodal 
cargo  today  is  carried  in  containers  that  are 
trucked  between  a port’s  docks  and  the  near- 
est rail  centers.  With  direct  rail  service,  contain- 
ers coming  into  San  Francisco  Container  Ter- 
minal can  be  transferred  between  ship  and 
rail  right  on  the  terminal. 

This  direct  rail/steamship  link  means  users 
of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  will  be  able  to 
reduce  transportation  costs  substantially  by 
eliminating  local  drayage.  It  is  estimated  that 
shippers  can  save  as  much  as  $30  to  $40  a 


container  as  compared  to  other  Bay  Area  ports 
and  $100  per  container  compared  to  South- 
ern California  ports.  In  addition,  heavy  loads 
can  be  accommodated. 

San  Francisco  will  soon  be  the  only  port  on 
the  West  Coast  with  dedicated  unit  train  capa- 
bilities on-dock— another  mark  in  its  emer- 
gence as  a major  intermodal  port.  With  the 


completion  of  recent  negotiations,  the  Port  very 
shortly  will  have  dedicated  unit  tram  capabili- 
ties of  50  or  more  cars  in  both  east  and  west 
directions. 

While  service  at  the  present  "interim"  ICTF 
continues  to  develop,  the  passage  of  the  bond 
issue  in  November  assures  the  completion  in 
1986  of  the  expanded  “permanent”  ICTF. 


Container  cargo  accounted  for  58%  of  total 
cargo  handled  by  the  Port  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  This  is  a significant  increase  over  the 


33%  in  fiscal  year  1981.  Refrigerated  cargo 
represented  approximately  7%  of  all  liner 
cargo  in  FY  1984. 
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ELMA  Consolidates  Bay 
Area  Operation 
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Fleet  Race  Winners 


Winners  of  the  Fleet  Week  Challenge  10K 
on  October  14,spK)nsored  by  Friends  of 
the  Port  as  part  of  the  City’s  Fleet  Week 
activites.were; 

Individucil  Men: 

1st  Place Simon  Farley 

2nd  Place Jeff  Drutman 

3rd  Place BobArkes 

Indmdual  Women: 

1st  Place Heidi  Schafer 

2nd  Place Armanda  Goldner 

3rd  Place Kim  Rupert 

Men's  Teams: 

ist  Place Presidio  of 

San  Francisco 

2nd  Place Navy  Postgraduate 

School  “A"  Team 
(Monterey) 

3rd  Place Hewlett-Packard 

Women’s  Teams: 

1st  Place Bank  of  America 

Runners 

2nd  Place Navy  Postgraduate 

School  “B”  Team 

3rd  Place Pacific  Telesis 

Mixed  Teams: 

1st  Place Defense  Language 

Institute  Striders,  Army, 
(Monterey) 

2nd  Place U.S.  Department 

of  Justice 

3rd  Place San  Francisco 

District  Attorney 

The  race  course  extended  from  Crissy  Reid 
at  the  Presidio,  along  the  waterfront  to  Pier  50 
where  the  aircraft  carrier  U.S.S.  Constellation 
was  berthed. 


Uncommon  Valor 

Bar  pilot  Captain  James  S.  Nolan  was  com- 
mended by  the  San  Francisco  Port  Com- 
mission at  its  November  14  meeting  for  his 
“valor  and  heroism”  in  connection  with  the 
explosion  of  the  tanker  Puerto  Rican.  The 
35,000-ton  tanker  loaded  with  93,000  barrels 
of  lubricants  and  chemicals  had  just  sailed  out 
of  the  Bay  the  morning  of  October  31  and  was 
two  miles  west  of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge 
when  two  explosions  ripped  the  vessel  apart. 

Nolan,  who  had  piloted  the  tanker  through 
the  Golden  Gate  and  across  the  bar,  was  pre- 
paring to  leave  the  ship  and  board  the  pilot 
boat  San  Francisco,  awaiting  alongside,  when 
the  blast  occurred.  Blown  into  the  ocean  and 
suffering  from  extensive  burns,  a fractured  right 


leg,  a broken  kneecap  and  shattered  ankle, 
Nolan  wearing  a “float  coat”  went  to  the  aid  of 
the  ship’s  drowning  third  mate  who  also  had 
been  blown  into  the  ocean,  was  injured  and 
without  a life  jacket.  San  Francisco  Bar  Pilots 
are  required  to  wear  float  coats  and  carry 
special  safety  gear.  The  tanker’s  mate,  Phillip 
Lempriere,  probably  owes  his  life  to  Captain 
Nolan,  according  to  Captain  William  Meyer, 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  Bar  Pilots,  who 
accepted  the  commendation  for  Captain 
Nolan,  hospitalized  sinoe  the  explosion. 

Also  receiving  commendations  were  the 
crew  of  the  San  Francisco,  James  Boulier,Roy 
Bradshaw,  Joseph  Zygaj,  and  Fritz  Minder,  and 
a second  bar  pilot.  Captain  Peter  Crowell,  on 
board  the  boat  waiting  to  pilot  an  incoming 
vessel,  who  assisted  in  the  rescue. 


Port  Visitors 

Adbulghani  Halawani,  port  director  of  King 
Fahd  Port,  Saudi  Arabia,  was  a guest  of 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco  during  a recent  visit 
to  the  United  States.  Halawani  was  in  our  coun- 
try to  gain  an  understanding  of  port  operations. 

Susumu  Tanaka,  with  NYK  Line  in  Tokyo 
and  here  in  this  country  for  several  months 
studying  U.S.  railroads,  visited  San  Franoisco 
to  see  and  discuss  the  Port’s  Intermodal  Con- 
tainer Transfer  Facility  opened  October  5. 

Toshisuke  Koyama,  director  of  the  Shizuoka 
(Japan)  Port  and  Harbor  Division,  and 
three  of  his  associates,  visited  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  to  disouss  harbor  management. 


Tianjin's  Major  Li  Ruihuon  (left)  presents  Mayor 
Dianne  Feinstein  with  a Chinese  scroll  painting. 
Members  of  the  delegation  with  Mayor  Li  ore  Li 
Lianu,  deputy  division  head  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Office,  Tianjin,  and  Zhang  Lichang,  deputy 
director  of  Tianjin  Economic  Commission. 


particularly  the  balance  between  cargo- 
handling facilities  and  pleasure  boat  marinas. 
San  Franoisoo  successfully  manages  widely 
diverse  maritime  and  commercial  activities. 

A friendship  delegation  from  Tianjin,  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China,  headed  by 
Mayor  Li  Ruihuan,  visited  the  City  and  Port  of 
San  Francisco  in  mid-October. The  delegation 
was  here  to  investigate  the  expansion  of  trade 
and  investment  opportunities.  Tianjin  is  Chi- 
na’s third  largest  city  and  the  port  for  Beijing. 
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Lykes  Bros.  President,  WJ.  Amoss,  Jr.,  at  podium, 
Eugene  Gartland,  executive  director.  Port  of  San 
Francisco,  Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein,  and  Charles 
Lykes,  chairman  of  the  board,  Lykes  Bros, 

Lykes  Celebrates  Expansion 

Charles  Lykes,  chairman  of  the  board,  and 
W.J.  Amoss,  Jr.,  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.,  Inc., 
received  industry  guests  at  a reception  hosted 
by  Lykes  Pacific  Division  and  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  at  the  Line’s  new  San  Francisco 
office  location,  October  26. 

At  a press  conference  held  earlier  in  the 
Ferry  Building,  Amoss  discussed  the  current 
and  planned  expansion  of  the  Line’s  trans- 
pacific service  and  the  company’s  commit- 
ment to  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  and  its 
future  growth. 

Lykes  has  put  into  service  four  modernized, 
cellular  containerships— the  Adabelle  Lykes, 
Charlotte  Lykes,  Sheldon  Lykes  and  Margaret 
Lykes,  and  now  offers  weekly  sailings  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  the  Far  East. 

These  ships,  known  as  Lykes’  Express  class, 
join  in  service  the  Charles  Lykes  and  Tyson 
Lykes,  two  large,  modern  roll-on/roll-off  con- 
tainer ships. 

Lykes’  expanded,  six-ship  service  in  the 
Pacific  Coast/Far  East  trade  is  a harbinger  of 
even  bigger  things  to  come. 

Construction  is  underway  in  Japan  on  a 
new  generation  of  six  2500-container  ships 
that  will  go  into  service  in  Lykes’  transpacific 
trade  by  the  end  of  1986. 

"We  are  determined  to  make  this  venture... 
this  $24  million  investment  in  ships  that  will  be 
centered  around  San  Francisco...  a great  suc- 
cess;’ Amoss  said. 

Charles  Lykes,  San  Francisco  Mayor  Dianne 
Feinstein  and  the  Port’s  Executive  Director 
Eugene  Gartland  also  participated  in  the 
press  conference. 


New  State-Owned 
Company  Takes  Over 
National  Galleon 

National  Galleon  Shipping  Corp.  is  now 
National  Shipping  Corporation  of  the 
Philippines.  The  newly  formed,  slate-owned 
company  has  assumed  all  operating  duties 
of  National  Galleon  according  to  Vincente  R. 
Singson,  III,  vice  president,Treasury,  for  the  new 
company. 

The  Philippine-flag  carrier  has  been  call- 
ing San  Francisco  regularly  since  the  M.V.  Gal- 
leon Pearl  made  the  Line’s  first  call  here  in 
April  1978,  soon  after  the  company  was  estab- 
lished as  a joint  venture.  In  mid-1981,  the  Na- 
tional Development  Company  of  the  Philip- 
pines took  over  operation  of  the  company 
adopting  a fully  independent  and  competitive 
pricing  policy. 

National  Shipping  Corporation  of  the  Philip- 
pines will  continue  to  operate  the  five  ships 
now  in  the  service  between  the  West  Coast 
and  Manila,  Flong  Kong,  Taiwan  and  Korea. 
Combination  sisterships,they  are  operated  as 
fully  containerized  vessels  capable  of  carry- 
ing up  to  560  TEUs.The  ships  will  be  renamed, 
substituting  “National”  for  “Galleon;’  becom- 
ing the  National  Dignity,  National  Honor,  Na- 
tional Integrity,  Nationai  Pride  and  National 
Trust. 

Inter-Pacific  Shipping  Corporation  will  con- 
tinue as  general  agent  for  the  carrier. 


A Special  Christmas 
at  Pier  45 

Three  thousand  school  children  heard  the 
story  of  the  Nutcracker,  watched  break 
dancers  and  witnessed  a magician  saw  some- 
one in  half-all  at  the  3rd  annual  “Christmas 
at  the  Port;’  December  12. 

Sponsored  by  Friends  of  the  Port  for  deserv- 
ing  children  from  San  Francisco’s  Unified 
School  District  and  Catholic  schools,  the  pro- 
gram was  held  at  the  Port  of  San  Francisco’s 
Pier  45. 

Mike  Pritchard,  popular  Bay  Area  comedian 
and  a former  winner  of  the  San  Francisco  Inter- 
national Stand-Up  Comedy  Competition,  em- 
ceed the  show. 

As  a kick-off  for  San  Francisco  Ballet’s  Nut- 
cracker season,  the  story  of  Nutcracker,  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  the  King  Mouse,  was 
narrated  by  Marlene  Swendsen  with  appear- 
ances by  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Ballet 
School. 

A performance  by  the  San  Francisco  Ballet 
Breakers  featured  Flash,  Flex,  Scratch,  Speed 
“E;’Take  1 and  Wizard,  with  a special  Christmas 
rap  by  Dominique. 

ether  performers  were  Phil  Temple,  Amer- 
ica’s Premier  Illusionist,  Forecast, a new  group 
of  the  Navy  Band,  San  Francisco,  playing  pop 
songs  and  Christmas  carols,  and  the  African 
dance  group  from  Young  Audiences. 
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Evergreen  and  Port 
Negotiate  Streamlined 
Revenue-shoring  Agreement 

Evergreen  Maritime  Corp.  entered  int  . 

year  revenue-sharing  use  agrees 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco.  October  24. 

The  agreement  names  San  Fra.nc  r ' ■ 
Evergreen  Line’s  regularly  scheduled  ‘fc-dh- 
ern  California  port  of  call,  using  me  San 
Francisco  Container  Terminal-South  (for- 
merly Pier  94/96).  Further.  Evergreen  guatar- 
tees  the  Port  an  annual  minimum  volume  of 
22,500  TEUs. 

In  consideration,  Evergreen  Line  will  share 
in  the  revenue  that  the  service  brings  mte  fh;- 
Port.  Terms  of  this  streamlined  agreement 
specify  that  wharfage  will  be  assessed  on  a 
fixed  amount  per  TEU,  while  dockage  will  de- 
cline as  the  number  of  vessel  calls  increases. 

Evergreen  Line,  headquartered  m Taipei 
Taiwan,  is  now  considered  the  largest  operator 
in  the  world  in  terms  of  container- carrying 
capability. The  Line  has  been  a user  of  the  Pori 
since  1979. 

As  part  of  a total  restructuring  of  ‘he  o:--" 
pany’s  liner  services,  in  August.  Evergreen  i --- 
began  an  expansion  that  more  than  douuiec 
the  Line’s  service  in  the  transpaciL 
In  mid-November,  Evergreen  begz"  a pr> 
gram  of  further  expansion  and  realigr'^-n'  c' 
its  transpacific  services. 

The  four  878-TEU  capacity  S-type  .‘ni;: : "'ei 
had  been  serving  Korea  and  Japa.“. ' ; “ -T- ■“ 
Francisco.  Los  Angeles  and  si*-  - 

August  on  a 10-day  frequency.'."  ; 

by  five  1214-TEU  capacity  V-type  shio-s  ca'i:  .* 
on  a six-day  frequency  from  S.'*"  - - 

and  Los  Angeles  only.  (The  S-tyr-- ■ ---h:r.s  r..  „ 
tinue  to  call  the  Pacific  North.*.  -.!  t.r-:; 

service  to  Taiwan.  Hong  Kc-g  an  * 

Service  of  the  six  1810-TEL'  L-N-p-*'  r-iips  r 
the  direct  trade  between  Sar  Fra."--—-.  i - * 

Angeles. Taiwan  and  Hor-g  Kc-g  v- ; 

changed  on  a five  ?o-six-day  freqt  -rr  ,■ 

Not  only  is  frequency  and  capac 
increased,  but  customers  bcr.a?:‘ ^ " * 
direct  service  and  quicker  transit !:— -r, 
according  to  Everg-cc”  Marine  C""p.  DA) 
Ltd.,  U.S.  General  Agent  (or  ‘he  transpa 
cific  services. 
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Mayor  Dionne  reinsloin  watches  Peng  Xue-yan.  director  ol  the  Guangdong  Foreign  Trade  Bureau,  sign 
an  agreement  establishing  a trade  bureau  In  San  Francisco.  Also  attending  the  signing  session 
were  (from  left)  Eugene  L Gartland.  executive  director.  Port  of  San  Francisco;  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Coleman, 
president.  Port  Commission  and  Arme  Hoisted,  port  commissioner. 


San  Francisco  Signs  Trade 
Agreements  with  Chinese 

Mayor  Dianne  Feinsfein  and  Shanghai 
Mayor  Wang  Doahan  have  signed  an 
agreement  establishing  San  Francisco  as  the 
West  Coast  trade  headquarters  for  Shanghai. 

The  agreement,  signed  in  Shanghai  during 
Mayor  Feinstein’s  17-day  Asian  trade  mission, 
makes  San  Francisco  the  site  of  Shanghai's 
"general  representative  office  for  economy 
and  trade  for  the  Western  United  States"  and 
agrees  to  "make  best  efforts  to  route  ocean 
and  air  cargo  through  San  Francisco.”  Mayor 
Feinstein  returned  from  her  trip  November  24. 

Shanghai  and  San  Francisco  have  had  a 
Friendship  City  relationship  for  five  years  and 
have  participated  in  a number  of  cultural  and 
trade -related  exchanges. 

Mayor  Feinstein  signed  a similar  agreement 
on  October  18  in  San  Francisco  with  Feng  Xue- 
yan.  director  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  of 
Guangdong-a  Cantonese  province  of  more 
than  60  million  people. 

This  memorandum  of  understanding  estab- 
lishes a Foreign  Trade  Bureau  here  as  the  site 
for  all  trade  and  promotional  activities  in  the 
western  United  States.  At  the  time  of  the 
Guangdong  signing,  Mayor  Feinstein  called  it 
"another  long  stride  in  strengthening  San 
Francisco’s  role  as  Gateway  to  the  Pacific.  In 
short,  it  is  good  for  the  Port,  good  for  business 
and  good  for  the  City!' 

Under  both  agreements,  San  Francisco  will 
provide  office  and  exhibit  display  space  in  the 
World  Trade  Center/Ferry  Building,  access  to 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco  Trade  Zone  and 
assist  the  new  bureaus  with  import-export 
activities. 

By  focusing  Chinese  import-export  busi- 
ness in  San  Francisco,  shipping  through  the 
Port  will  be  increased,  according  to  Eugene 
Gartland,  executive  director  of  the  Port.  “We 
are  prepared  to  provide  the  most  favorable 
terms  and  conditions  to  handle  Chinese 
cargo;’  Gartland  said.  These  agreements  are 
likely  to  open  the  door  for  other  Asian  trade, 
and  simplify  the  trading  process  for  American 
businessmen. .I’making  San  Francisco  one  of 


the  easiest  and  fastest  links  to  China!’  Gart- 
land said. 

The  Shanghai  and  Guangdong  agreements 
support  the  long-term  use  agreement  recen- 
tly signed  with  China  Ocean  Shipping  Com- 
pany (COSCO)  and  with  other  carriers  in  the 
China  trade. 


Bc^  Area  Ports  Launch 
Joint  Marketing  Effort 

The  Northern  California  Ports  and  Terminal 
Bureau,  Inc.  (Norcal)  took  the  occasion 
of  National  Port  Week  to  officially  announce 
the  establishment  of  the  Golden  Gate  Port 
Association  and  the  development  of  a regional 
marketing  and  promotional  program. 

Representatives  of  the  Bay  Area  ports  were 
invited  by  Fred  Di  Pietro,  manager  of  the  Port 
of  Redwood  City  and  president  of  Norcal,  to 
join  together  at  Redwood  City’s  annual  Port 
Day  Luncheon,  October  3,  to  kick  off  the  re- 
gional ports’  plan. 

San  Francisco  Port  Director  Eugene  Gart- 
land participated  in  the  official  ceremonies. 

Other  Bay  Area  ports  involved  in  the  Golden 
Gate  Port  Association  are  Benicia  Port  Terminal 
Company,  Encinal  Terminals  (Alameda),  Port 
of  Oakland,  Port  of  Redwood  City,  Port  of  Rich- 
mond, Port  of  Sacramento  and  Port  of  Stockton. 

The  new  organization  grew  out  of  a year- 
long study  by  Norcal  and  the  United  States 
Maritime  Administration  to  identify  the  market- 
ing and  promotional  needs  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Regional  Ports. The  program  is  de- 
signed to  create  greater  awareness  of  the  re- 
gional port  system  in  the  local  economy,  all  of 
which  translates  into  jobs,  sales  and  taxes 
within  the  Golden  Gate  region. 

The  regional  ports’  cooperative  effort  is 
intended  to  improve  port  and  maritime  ser- 
vices, and  attract  new  port  users,  overseas 
investment  and  new  joint  venture  opportuni- 
ties with  private  and  public  enterprise. 


CS&B  Management 
Agreement  Extended 

Agreements  with  California  Stevedore  & 
Ballast  Co.  (CS&B)  for  the  management 
of  a portion  of  North  Terminal  and  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  terminal’s  Container  Freight  Sta- 
tion have  been  extended  by  the  Port. 

The  management  agreement,  which  has 
been  in  effect  since  July  1976,  will  be  extended 
for  five  years  with  options  totaling  five  addi- 
tional years.  According  to  terms  of  the  amend- 
ed agreement,  compensation  to  CS&B  from 
dockage  and  wharfage  will  be  reduced  and 
minimum  annual  guarantees  eliminated  put- 
ting the  Port  in  a more  favorable  position  to 
enter  into  direct  revenue-sharing  agreements 
with  steamship  lines. 

Under  a separate  agreement,  CS&B  will 
continue  to  operate  the  on-dock  Container 
Freight  Station  (CFS)  for  the  Port  through  June 
1986. The  CFS  has  accommodated  outbound 
cargos  since  the  mid-’70s  and  inbound  cargos 
since  1982.  Through  the  establishment  this 
year  of  a stronger  competitive  position  and 
increased  efficiences,  on  November  1 CS&B 
was  able  to  announce  a 24%  reduction  of  their 
vanning  and  devanning  rates. 

While  CS&B’sstevedoringactivitiesencom- 
pass  the  entire  Bay  Area,  the  company  is 
making  a major  effort  to  expand  its  container 
activities  in  the  Port  of  San  Francisco.The  ste- 
vedoring firm  recently  purchased  a number  of 
modern  port  packers  for  the  rapid  transfer  of 
containers,  has  hired  container  experts  and 
has  established  a special  division  to  handle 
this  segment  of  Port  business. 

“We  believe  the  Port  has  an  excellent  future 
in  containers;’  said  CS&B  President  Ed 
Wolfram,  in  announcing  the  expansion. 

Wolfram  said  that  the  Port’s  own  efforts  in 
making  a determined  effort  to  increase  con- 
tainer business  on  the  San  Francisco  side  of 
the  Bay  had  convinced  California  Stevedore  & 
Ballast  to  be  ready  with  men  and  equipment. 
The  CS&B  president  pointed  to  the  new  bond 
issue  which  would  allocate  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  con- 
tainer facilities  in  the  Port  area  south  of 
China  Basin. 

“There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Port  was  caught 
napping  when  containers  first  came  on  the 
scene!’  asserted  Wolfram.  “But  that  attitude  is 
rapidly  changing.  Also,  by  delaying  full-time 
conversion  to  containers  at  the  beginning  of 
the  so-called  ‘Container  Revolution,’the  Port 
is  now  in  a position  of  obtaining  the  latest 
equipment;’  the  stevedoring  executive  noted. 

“Containers  are  unquestionably  the  way  to 
go  in  moving  manufactured  and  industrial 
products  and  we  are  determined  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  work  with  the  Port  in  increas- 
ing its  share  of  business!’  stated  Wolfram. 

The  132-year-old  company  is  the  oldest 
and  one  of  the  largest  stevedoring  firms  in  the 
Bay  Area.  In  addition  to  North  Terminal,  CS&B 
operates  the  Pier  35  Passenger  Terminal  for 
the  Port. 
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MAIDEN  CALLS 


Noordom  Comes  Home 
for  Mexican  Cruises 


Holland  America's  $160  mi! 

dam  arrived  at  ils  new  rr.r;  e:  - . 

cisco  home,  September  29.  to  beg*:  - ‘ * - 

ican  Riviera  cruising  season. 

Port  Commissioner  Anne  Halsted  and  Arih 
Osborne,  the  Port’s  director  of  -.  .g . : 

maintenance,  were  on  hand  to  -jflic  v._i 
come  the  Noordam  to  San  Fr;.i..  ■ > 

The  ship  had  just  completed  its'  - ‘ . 

of  Alaska  cruises  and  the  company's  ri  ’ ■ 
cessful  season  ever  in  Alaska,  ac-‘'.r  J"- 1 ' j 
Noordam  Captain  P E.  W.  Kievit. 

The  new  704-foot  long,  33,000-Ion  >■  ‘■  ""i 
liner  made  its  maiden  voyage  from  Frar  * ■ ■ 
Florida  last  April.  It  carried  1214  pas- 
and  a crew  of  559.  All  Holland  America  shr  * 
have  Dutch  officers  and  Indonesian  crews 
During  the  winter  season,  the  Noordam  will 
offer  both  7-day  and  14-day  cruises  between 
San  Francisco  and  Acapulco. 


M.V.  Ever  Linking  Makes 
First  San  Francisco  Call 

Port  marketing  representative  Gary  Green 
welcomed  Captain  Tang  Hsi  Shun  and 
the  M.V.  Ever  Unking  during  the  vessel’s  initial 
call  to  San  Francisco  in  October.  With  Green 
and  Captain  Tang  are  (from  left)  Victor  FT  Sun, 
Evergreen  Maritime  Corp.  (Calif.),  and  Lin 
Kang-Fa,  the  ship’s  chief  officer. 

The  Ever  Unking  is  the  fourth  1810-TEU 
capacity  ship  that  Evergreen  Line  is  transfer- 
ring from  the  East  Coast  to  the  West  Coast  as 
part  of  its  newly  structured  transpacific  serv- 
ice. Two  more  are  scheduled  to  follow. 

The  L-ships  serve  the  Far  East  ports  of  Kaoh- 
siung,  Hong  Kong  and  Keelung,  calling  San 
Francisco  on  a five-to-six  day  frequency. 


Sheldon  Lykes 
and  Adabelle  Li^es 
Enter  Service 

The  final  two  Express-class  ships  have 
entered  Lykes  Lines’ transpacific  service. 
M.V.  Adabelie  Lykes  made  its  initial  San 
Francisco  call,  September  28, followed  by  M.  V. 
Sheidon  Lykes  on  October  18. 

The  IIOO-TEU  capacity  ships  were  pur- 
chased from  Hapag-Lloyd  last  year  and  have 
just  completed  an  extensive  refurbishing 
to  meet  Coast  Guard  regulations  for  U.S.- 
flag  ships. 

Lykes’  expanded  six-ship  service— four  Ex- 
press-class  ships  and  two  ro/ro  ships— now 
provides  weekly  sailings  from  the  U.S.  Pacific 
Coast  to  the  Far  East. 
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POST  TEOPI^ 


J Dr,  Arthur  H,  Coleman,  president  ol  the 
Shi)  t-rancisco  Pori  Commission,  was  a mem- 
be:  th:'  olticial  delegation  representing 

'■'nr,,  at  the  35th  Anniversary  of  the 
rv.-:  ■'  s Republic  ol  China  in  Beijing,  Octo- 
ber 1,  ]*'■'  delegation  also  visited  Shanghai. 
Ti  vndshipCity  with  San  Francisco,  During  the 
111- day  trip  Coleman,  together  with  San  Fran- 
cisco Supervisor  Bill  Maher,  met  with  repre- 
s:'ntatives  of  China  Ocean  Shipping  Company 
.COSCO) 

J Executive  Director  Eugene  L.  Gart- 
land  met  with  industry  leaders  in  Manila, 
Hong  Kong  and  Korea,  then  joined  Mayor  Fein- 
stein’s  delegation  in  Korea.  Gartland  was 
among  those  who  had  lunch  at  the  DMZ  with 
Bay  Area  servicemen. 


J Commissioner  Gordon  Lau  was  a 
member  of  the  15-person  delegation  accom- 
panying Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  on  her  friend- 
ship/trade mission  to  the  Far  East  in  November. 

□ Ronald  L.  Stone,  director  of  Maritime 
Affairs,  and  Arthur  Osborne,  director  of  engi- 
neering and  maintenance,  represented  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco  at  the  Three-Sister-Port 
Conference,  held  this  year  in  Osaka,  Japan, 
October  1 1 and  12.This  was  the  second  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference,  inaugurated  last  year 
in  San  Francisco.  The  Port  of  Shanghai  will 
host  next  year's  meeting. 

The  delegates  from  the  three  ports  dis- 
cussed mutual  interests  and  common  prob- 
lems. Over  160  members  of  the  Osaka/ 
Kobe  maritime  international  trade  industry 


Homblower's  City  of  San  Fiancisco. 


New  Yacht  Brings  Old  Look  Back  to  the  Bcnr 


Hornblower  Yachts,  Inc.  christened  the 
M.V.  City  of  San  Francisco,  newest  and 
biggest  in  its  fleet  of  charter/excursion  party 
yachts,  with  a ceremony,  November  13,  at  Pier 
33  followed  by  an  inaugural  cruise  around 
the  Bay. 

Port  Director  Eugene  L.  Gartland,  in  wel- 
coming the  City  of  San  Francisco  and  Horn- 
blower  Yachts  to  San  Francisco,  presented  a 
proclamation  from  Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein. 
Cyril  Magnin,  San  Francisco’s  chief  of  pro- 
tocol, handled  the  traditional  champagne 
christening. 

The  new  vessel  has  three  deck  levels  and 
carries  up  to  750  passengers,  or  500  for  din- 
ner seating.  Interior  features  include  two  gal- 
leys, four  full  bars  and  two  dance  floors. 

The  City  of  San  Francisco  will  be  used  pri- 
marily for  private  charters  and  can  simultan- 


eously accommodate  three  separate  parties 
on  each  of  its  decks,  according  to  P.  Michael 
Watson  and  Terry  MacRae,  principals  of  Horn- 
blower  Yachts. 

Additionally,  in  1985,  Hornblower  plans 
to  offer  regularly  scheduled  dinner-dance 
cruises  to  the  public. 

The  151-foot  yacht  resembles,  by  design, 
the  classic  turn-of-the-century  passenger 
steamers  that  crisscrossed  the  Bay  until  the 
last  regularly  scheduled  steamer  was  remov- 
ed from  the  service  in  1957.  This  “steamer!’ 
however,  is  powered  by  twin  diesel  engines, 
has  an  all-steel  hull,  and  incorporates  modern 
safety,  navigation  and  performance  features. 

Hornblower  Yachts  also  operates  four  other 
yachts  in  San  Francisco  Bay  ranging  from  60 
to  90  feet  in  length  and  accommodating  from 
45  to  150  passengers. 


attended  the  sessions  in  which  the  ports 
made  presentations. 

Following  the  Conference,  Stone  extended 
his  Far  East  trip  to  meet  with  steamship  com- 
panies in  Japan  and  Korea. 

IJ  Jack  Conrad,  director  of  Finance  and 
Administration,  represented  the  Port  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  Port  Authorities,  in  Quebec,  Canada,  Sep- 
tember 23-27. 


If  you  wish  your  name  to  be 
added  to  our  mailing  list, 
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Trans  Trade  Inc. 

5105  Tollview  Drive,  Rolling  Meadows, 
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2211  E.  Jefferson,  Detroit,  Ml  48207 

(313)  259-2291, Telex:  287078  TTDET  UR 

RO.  Box  97,  Berea,  Ohio  44017 
(216)  234-0665,  Telex:  0980708 
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(513)  891-1003,  Telex:  275315 

26  South  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore, 

MD  21202 

(301)  576-0080,  Telex:  87521 
TRANS  TR  BAL 
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January/ February  1985 


PROJECTS  IN 
PROGRESS 


Following  impressive  earnings  of  $8.7  mil- 
'lon  lor  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1984, 
an  increase  lor  the  sixth  consecutive  year,  and 
a $42.5  million  tx)nd  issue  approved  by  voters 
in  November  and  sold  in  December,  the  Port 
has  stepped  up  its  development,  improvement 
and  maintenance  plans  and  is  engaged  in  a 
series  of  projects  up  and  down  the  waterfront. 

The  most  dramatic  are  those  at  either  end— 
the  San  Francisco  Container  Terminal  Com- 
plex on  the  south  and  Fisherman’s  Wharf  on 
the  north. 

Following  is  a summary  of  what's  happen- 
ing now— beginning  with  the  maritime  devel- 
opments at  the  Port’s  southern  boundary  and 
moving  north. 

San  Francisco  Container  Terminal 
-South  (Piers  94-96)  ondlCTF 

In  January,  the  Port  awarded  a contract  to  Vick- 
erman/Zachary/Miller  for  general  consulting 
services  as  Project  Coordinator  on  the  devel- 
opment of  San  Francisco  Container  Terminals 
and  the  ICTF  (Intermodal  Container  Transfer 


Facility).  (This  architectural  and  engineering 
firm  has  already  developed  master  plans  and 
preliminary  engineering  designs  for  both  the 
North  and  South  Terminals,  and  design  con- 
cepts for  the  ICTF  and  rail  tunnel  alterations.) 

An  interim  ICTF  was  established  at  South 
Terminal  last  October,  made  possible  by  the 
straightening  of  a section  of  track,  which  per- 
mits the  movement  of  new  generation  con- 
tainer flatcars  directly  onto  the  terminal.  This 
allows  for  the  direct  rail-to-ship  transfer  of  con- 
tainers to  or  from  inland  locations,  and  the 
elimination  of  local  drayage  for  these  inter- 
modal cargos. 

To  increase  efficiency  and  expand  capabil- 
ity of  the  ICTF  operation,  a permanent  ICTF 
adjacent  to  South  Terminal  is  scheduled  to  be 
operational  by  mid-1986.  First  stage  construc- 
tion, estimated  at  approximately  $7  million, 
would  bring  capacity  up  to  two  Port  controlled 
trains  per  day  dedicated  to  San  Francisco 
steamship  line  customers.  A separate  con- 
tainer staging  area  will  be  added.  Statements 
of  qualifications  for  the  design  of  this  facility 
are  being  received  by  Port  staff. 


Related  to  the  Port’s  improved  rail  capabili- 
ties, negotiations  are  underway  with  Southern 
Pacific  to  modify  two  tunnels  on  their  line  in 
order  to  permit  passage  of  double-stack  con- 
tainer cars,  triple  auto  carriers  and  high-and- 
wide  cargos.  Several  alternatives  are  under 
discussion,  including  lowering  the  track  bed 
or  installing  a center  gauntlet  track. 

Paving  of  a 7’^acre  area  to  accommodate 
additional  chassis  storage  was  completed  in 
December.  Other  projects  are  underway  at  this 
terminal  to  expand  storage  and  increase  oper- 
ating efficiency. 

In  January,  Ferma  Corporation  was  award- 
ed the  contract  for  the  removal  of  an  obsolete 
Container  Freight  Station  to  provide  addi- 
tional container  storage  space.  The  nearby 
lighter  freight  station  will  accommodate  CFS 
operations  until  a modern  CFS  is  constructed 
at  a new  location. 

All  of  the  container  cranes  are  being  painted 
to  conform  to  the  Port’s  new  color  scheme- 
driftwood  grey  and  red.  Each  will  be  painted 
on  an  “as  needed”  maintenance  schedule. 
Painting  of  one  of  the  cranes  at  the  South 
Terminal  was  completed  in  January. 

Son  Francisco  Container 
Terminal— North  (Pier  80) 

The  conversion  of  NorthTerminal  from  a com- 
bination container/breakbulk  operation  to 
a modern  container  facility  continues.  The 
preliminary  engineering  and  feasibility  study 
commissioned  by  the  Port  last  March  has  been 
completed  by  Vickerman/Zachary/Miller.The 
final  report  recommends  an  initial  project  for 
immediate  construction,  plus  a two-stage  ex- 
pansion plan. 


Rendering  of  ICTF  crt  South  Tenninal, 
circa  summer  1986. 


The  initial  project  would  give  the  Port  two 
modern  deep  draft  container  berths,  one  com- 
bination container/breakbulk  berth  with  ad- 
joining covered  storage,  and  one  ro/ro  berth 
also  with  adjacent  convered  storage. 

To  accomplish  this,  two  transit  sheds  must 
be  removed  and  the  area  reclaimed  for  con- 
tainer and  chassis  storage.  This  year  Transit 
Shed  B was  removed  and  the  area  leveled  and 
resurfaced.  Light  standards  are  being  installed 
now.  Removal  of  a second  shed-Transit  Shed 
C— is  scheduled  this  year  to  be  followed  by 
regrading,  leveling  and  installation  of  new  un- 
derground utilities. 

The  Engineering  Department  has  prepared 
specifications  for  additional  cranes.  The  Port 
will  advertise  for  bids  early  this  spring  on  the 
purchase  of  up  to  three  new  cranes,  for  a total 
of  six  cranes  at  North  Terminal. 

A truck/rail  bridge  will  be  constructed  over 
Islais  Creek  to  provide  direct  access  to  the 
ICTFfrom  both  the  North  and  South  Terminals. 

Gate  circulation  will  be  improved  within  six 
months  with  the  addition  of  two  entrance  lanes, 
each  with  a new  scale,  and  a re-routing  of 
outbound  traffic. 

A master  environmental  impact  report  is  be- 
ing prepared  for  North  Terminal  improvements 
and  the  ICTF.The  EIR  will  be  used  in  support 
of  BCDC  (Bay  Conservation  and  Development 
Commission)  and  Corps  of  Engineers  permits 
required  for  these  planned  projects. 

Truck  Street  Access 

The  Port  is  working  with  the  City’s  Department 
of  Public  Works  to  improve  access  to  the  San 
Francisco  ContainerTerminals. 

Changes  are  being  made  alongThird  Street, 


a major  artery  to  the  terminals.  Beginning  this 
summer,  northbound  traffic  will  be  allowed  to 
make  a left  turn  onto  Army  Street.  Southbound 
traffic  will  receive  another  left-hand  lane  to 
enter  Cargo  Way.  Army  Street  and  Cargo  Way 
are  access  roads  to  North  and  South  Terminals. 
By  next  year  the  number  of  lanes  on  Third 
Street  from  Fourth  to  Islais  Creek  will  be  in- 
creased to  three  in  each  direction  (instead  of 
two)  with  synchronized  traffic  signals. 

In  progress  now  are  both  a route  change 
for  long  trucks  traveling  from  the  Bay  Bridge 
to  the  terminals,  and  a simplification  of  the 
Southbound  exit  from  1-280  to  Army  Street. 

Planning  to  improve  the  flow  of  traffic  over 
the  Bay  Bridge  recently  has  been  initiated. 

Cold  Storage  Facility 

The  Port  has  drawn  up  plans  to  construct  a 
modern  cold  storage  facility  adjacent  to  South 
Terminal  that  will  include  a frozen  storage  sec- 
tion, chill  storage  and  a USDA  inspection  site. 
Designated  for  completion  by  mid-1986,  the 
facility  would  give  Port  users  the  ability  to  land- 
bridge  refrigerated  cargos  to  or  from  the  mid- 
west through  the  Intermodal  Container  Trans- 
fer Facility. 

Pier  50 

Anewdrydockwill  be  installed  by  Continental 
Marine  Corporation  this  summer  along  the 
face  of  Pier  50  in  conjunction  with  their  ship 
repair  operation  on  the  face  and  south  side  of 
this  pier. 

In  return,  as  required  by  the  BCDC,  Con- 
tinental is  developing  a landscaped  public 
access  area  at  San  Francisco's  only  public 
boat  ramp,  just  south  of  Pier  50. 


Pier  30-32 

Port  architects  are  preparing  development 
concepts  for  this  13-acre  concrete  deep  draft 
pier  on  which  a fire  last  summer  destroyed 
two  72-year-old  transit  sheds. 

Under  top  consideration  are  plans  for  a com- 
bination coffee  import  terminal/otfice  complex. 

A final  decision  is  to  be  made  within 
months  and  construction  started  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Piers  P/2, 3 and  5 

A bid  package  for  redevelopment  of  Piers  1’:, 
3 and  5 is  being  revised  following  a developer 
seminar  based  on  a draft  package  February  1 
and  will  be  issued  in  late  February.  Protect 
plans  include  the  remodeling  of  existing  bulk- 
head buildings  for  office  and  community  uses, 
construction  of  a 120,000  square  foot  office 
building  on  Pier  3,  and  extensive  public  access 
improvements. 

Pier  5 would  be  removed  as  part  of  the  over- 
all improvement  of  the  area. 

Pier? 

ROMA  Design  Group  is  preparing  the  final 
working  drawings  for  the  Pier  7 Public  Access 
and  Fishing  Pier,  being  built  in  cooperation 
with  the  San  Francisco  Recreation  and  Park 
Department  and  the  State  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion Board.  Although  recent  hydrographic 
and  geotechnical  information  has  dictated  cer- 
tain design  changes,  final  construction  docu- 
ments are  expected  to  be  completed  later  this 
year.  Construction  on  the  $2.6  million  project 
could  begin  by  fall. 

Basically,  the  project  will  replace  the  pres- 
ent wooden  pier  with  a wood-plank  pier  ex- 


Rendeiing  of  North  Terminal  currently  rmder  construction. 
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Artist  s conception  ot  Fishermans  Whorl  breakwater 


tending  845  feet  into  the  Bay  and  constructed 
on  new  concrete  pilings.  The  pier  will  have 
benches,  a water  fountain,  light  standards, 
landscaping  at  the  Embarcadero  entry  and  a 
waist-high  railing  furnishing  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  Bay  and  the  City. 

Pier  35  Passenger  Terminal 

First  phase  of  the  renovation  of  the  passenger 
terminal  was  completed  in  1981.  In  anticipation 
of  growth  in  the  cruise  industry  here  and  the 
need  for  additional  capacity,  various  alterna- 
tives for  further  development  are  under  review. 

In  the  meantime,  space  within  the  pier  is 
being  reorganized  for  better  utilization.  New 
signing  and  striping  for  auto,  taxi  and  baggage 
handling  areas  are  being  accomplished  by 
the  Port  maintenance  force  this  winter. 

Pier  45 

A citizens  advisory  group  was  convened  in 
January  to  reconsider  the  land-use  program 
for  Pier  45.  According  to  the  Fisherman's 
Wharf  Action  Plan  conceived  nearly  four  years 
ago,  Pier  45  redevelopment  was  to  include 
condominium  housing  units.The  State  Lands’ 
Commission,  however,  recently  has  taken  the 
position  that  the  pier  cannot  be  used  for  pri- 
vate housing. 
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The  rest  of  the  original  Action  Plan  remains 
intact  and  includes  the  soon-to-be  built  break- 
water and  a “state  of  the  art”  fish  handling  facil- 
ity on  a new  Hyde  Street  Pier.  Revenue  from  the 
Pier  45  development  will  finance  the  Hyde 
Street  fish  handling  complex. 

A recommendation  to  the  Port  Commission 
from  the  21-member  citizens  group  is  due  in 
March. 

Jefferson  Street  Seawall 

The  277-foot-long  seawall  located  in  a heavily 
used  area  of  Fisherman’s  Wharf  along  Jeffer- 
son Street  between  Jones  and  Taylor  (or 
between  Castagnola  and  Tarantino  Restaur- 
ants) has  been  deteriorating.  Built  around  1910, 
the  seawall  was  in  a poor  state  of  repair  and 
on  the  brink  of  becoming  a serious  safety  haz- 
ard. From  plans  prepared  by  URS/Blume 
Engineers,  under  the  direction  of  the  Port  Engi- 
neering Department,  for  the  repair  of  the  sea- 
wall and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  walkway,  a 
construction  contract  was  awarded  to  Kiewit 
Pacific  Company  in  late  October.The  $1.5  mil- 
lion project  is  scheduled  for  completion  by  the 
end  of  May  1985. 

Repair  consists  primarily  of  driving  new  steel 
piles  and  the  construction  of  a steel  sheet  pile 
wall  anchored  by  tie  rods  to  solid  ground 


beneath  the  seawall  and  covered  with  a con- 
crete facing. 

Installed  along  the  walkway  will  be  old- 
fashioned  lamp  posts  and  a specially  de- 
signed railing  to  permit  public  viewing  and 
improve  access  to  fishing  boats  berthed  along 
the  seawall. 

Fisherman’s  Wharf  Breakwater 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  long- 
awaited  Fisherman’s  Wharf  Breakwater  will  be 
awarded  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
following  the  opening  of  bids  on  February  20, 
1985.  Actual  pile  driving  could  begin  as  early 
as  May  with  breakwater  completion  set  for 
October  1986. 

Congress  authorized  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  November  1983  to  build  the  breakwa- 
ter in  partnership  with  the  Port  to  protect  the 
wharf  facilities,  the  fishing  fleet  and  the  historic 
ships  from  damage  caused  by  wave  action 
from  both  the  open  ocean  and  locally  gener- 
ated storms.  After  many  studies  and  tests— 
including  construction  of  an  operating  model 
at  the  Army’s  Waterways  Experiment  Station 
in  Vicksburg,  Mississippi— a breakwater 
design  was  selected  that  best  met  require- 
ments of  all  parties  concerned. 

The  $11  million  project  consists  of  a de- 
tached 1,509-foot  solid  sheet  pile  breakwater 
extending  from  Pier  45  westward  and  around 
the  end  of  Hyde  Street  Pier.  In  addition,  two 
smaller  breakwaters  will  be  built  at  the  end 
and  west  side  of  Pier  45.These  are  segmented 
to  allow  for  necessary  flushing  action. 

Commercial  Projects 

Ferry  Building  Complex  Redevelopment— 
Development  of  the  historic  Ferry  Building, 
Agriculture  Building  and  Pier  1 by  Continental 
Development  Corp.  will  proceed  when  final 
permits  are  obtained. 

Roundhouse  Plaza-Space  is  now  being 
leased  in  this  office  and  commercial  complex, 
a redevelopment  of  the  landmark  Belt  Line 
railroad  roundhouse. 


Discussing  mining  equipment  being  loaded  aboard  Pioject  Arabia  at  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  ore  (from  left)  Wong  Anna.  China  Metallurgical  Import  A 
Export  Corp.,  Beijing;  Terry  Brandborg,  Mahoney  Export  Services:  Alan  Greenberg.  Mesoba  Service  and  Supply  Co.:  Zhu  Rongqion.  MiiUstry  of  Metallurgical 
Industry.  Benxi  Iron  and  Steel  Co.;  John  Kom.  Mahoney  Export  Services,  and  Terry  Hamid,  Port  of  San  Francisco. 


San  Francisco  Picked  to  Load  Machines  for  China  Iron  Mine 


The  Port  of  San  Francisco  was  selected  as 
the  staging  and  shipping  pointfor  a unique 
assemblage  of  cargo  destined  for  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China. 

Nearly  4 million  pounds  of  second-hand 
mining  machines, sold  by  Mesaba  Service  and 
Supply  Co.,  a Bay  Area  based  international 
equipment  firm,  to  China’s  Ministry  of  Metallur- 
gical Industry,  were  sent  to  the  Benxi  Iron  and 
Steel  Complex,  one  of  the  largest  iron  ore 
mines  in  China. 

Nine  Caterpillar  bulldozers  and  road  grad- 
ers plus  three  Ford  fuel  oil  and  mechanic  ser- 
vice trucks  were  loaded  aboard  the  charter 


vessel  Project  Arabia  in  mid-December  for  dis- 
charge at  the  port  city  of  Dalian  near  Beijing. 
Flandling  freight  forwarding  for  the  movement 
was  Mahoney  Export  Services,  San  Francisco, 
with  Jon  Korn,  project  manager.  In  late  Decem- 
ber, a second  ship,  the  Thor  Scan,  loaded  three 
large  electric-powered  face  shovels,  each 
capable  of  scooping  25  tons  of  rock  at  a sin- 
gle bite.The  shovels  had  been  dismantled 
before  shipment. 

Mesaba  is  the  only  American  equipment 
company  with  experience  placing  used 
machinery  into  Chinese  mines,  according  to 
Alan  Greenberg,  president  of  Mesaba.  "We 


picked  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  for  this  proj- 
ect cargo  movement  because  the  Port  was 
very  cooperative  in  establishing  a staging  area 
to  accommodate  the  equipment  as  it  arrived 
from  Wyoming!’  Greenberg  said.  'We  are 
happy  to  be  able  to  help  the  Port  and  the 
Mayor  in  their  China  trade  program,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  gam  the  benefits  of  using  such  a 
fine  shipping  facility." 

San  Francisco  has  been  aggressive^  pro- 
moting trade  with  the  PRC.  Most  recently. 
Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  signed  a trade  agree- 
ment with  Shanghai  during  a trip  to  the  Far 
East. 
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A CLOSER  LOOK 


Novlera  Interomerlcana 
Novlcana  S-A. 

Trie  Ecuadoran  line,  known  simply  as 
"Nav  cana."  is  not  quite  two  years  old.  Yet 
m Its  short  hie.  it  has  strengthened  its  opera- 
tion and  IS  now  gearing  up  to  grab  a larger 
share  ol  the  South  and  Central  American 
market. 

Last  month  the  company  announced  that  il 
was  preparing  to  put  a third  vessel  into  the 
service,  increasing  both  capacity  and  frequ- 
ency. 

Organized  as  a pint  venture.  Navicana 
began  its  independent  Latin  American  service 
in  mid-1983  and  a year  later  shifted  its  Bay 
Area  operations  to  the  Port  of  San  Francisco. 

Since  the  beginning,  Navicana  has  oper- 
ated two  13,000  dwt  multi-purpose  vessels 
in  a monthly  service  from  Valparaiso.  Chile  to 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  The  vessels,  built 
in  1969.  were  formerly  operated  by  Canadian 
Westfal-Larsen,  who  previously  served  this 
trade  area. 

The  vessels  were  reflagged  and  renamed 
Cotopaxi  and  Cayambe  after  two  of  Ecua- 
dor’s most  illustrious  volcanos.  Mount  Coto- 
paxi at  19,347  feet  is  the  tallest  active  volcano 
in  the  world.  While  18,996  foot  high  Cayambe 
straddles  the  equator  giving  the  0°  parallel 
Its  highest  point  and  its  only  glacier. 

With  the  many  volcanos  in  the  Ecuadoran 
Andes.  Navicana,  should  it  wish  to  continue 
the  practice,  will  have  no  trouble  naming  a 
future  fleet. 

Headquarters  of  Navicana  is  Ecuador's 
largest  city.  Guayaquil.  Located  30  miles  inland 
on  the  Guayas  River,  Guayaquil  became  an 
impxirtant  port  city  with  the  construction  of  its 
deepwater  harbor,  Puerto  Nuevo,  in  the  1960s. 

Navicana  regularly  calls  the  South  Ameri- 
can ports  of  Manta  and  Guayaquil  in  Ecuador; 
Callao,  Peru,  and  Valparaiso,  Chile.  Other  ports 
in  South  and  Central  America  are  called  on 
inducement. 

Major  commodities  discharged  at  San  Fran- 
cisco’s North  Container  Terminal  are  coffee, 
cocoa  beans  and  shrimp.  Outbound,  the  ships 
load  machinery,  chemicals,  special  project  car- 
gos and  household  goods.  Canned  fish  (dif- 
ferent varieties)  is  carried  in  both  directions. 

In  the  past  Navicana  has  carried  shipments 
of  peas,  beans  and  lentils  to  Peru,  Ecuador 
and  Central  America  under  a United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  program.  Bids  have 
been  submitted  to  the  USDA  for  future  ship- 
ments, according  to  Ronald  L.  Stevenson, 
Seapac  Services,  Inc. 

“Ultimately,  growth  for  Navicana  must  come 
from  increased  trade  through  the  develop- 
ment of  new  markets,”  Stevenson  said,  “not 
just  from  redividing  the  same  pie.” 

Seapac  Services,  one  of  the  largest  U.S. 
maritime  agencies,  is  the  U.S.  general  agent 
for  Navicana. 


Executive  Director  Eugene  L.  Gartlond,  Port  ot  Son  Francisco  (left)  and  G.  A. 
Ache  Pillar,  Chief  representative  in  the  United  States  for  Lloyd  Brasileiro,  con- 
gratulate each  other  on  the  signing  of  the  mutually  beneficial  agreement. 
Also  participating  in  the  signing  ore  (standing  from  left)  Ronald  L.  Stone, 
director.  Maritime  Affairs,  Port  of  San  Francisco;  Ed  Wolfram,  president, 
California  Stevedore  and  Ballast  Co.  and  Carlos  Massera,  owner's  represen- 
tative in  Son  Francisco,  Lloyd  Brasileiro, 


William  A Jetter,  general  manager,  Western  Division.  ELMA  General  Agency 
Corp.,  and  Executive  Director  Eugene  L Gartland.  sign  revenue-sharing 
use  agreement. 


Lloyd  Brasileiro  and  ELMA  Sign  Use  Agreements 


Five-year  terminal  revenue-sharing  agree- 
ments were  signed  in  December  and  Jan- 
uary with  C.N.  Lloyd  Brasileiro,  a Brazilian- 
flag  carrier,  and  with  Empresa  Lineas  Mari- 
timas  Argentinas  S.A.,  the  national  flag  line 
of  Argentina. 

Under  nearly  identical  agreements,  San 
Francisco  will  be  the  lines’  Northern  California 
port  of  call.  In  return,  Lloyd  Brasileiro  and  ELMA 
will  receive  a percentage  of  the  wharfage  and 
dockage  collected  from  each. 

Lloyd  Brasileiro,  the  largest  general  cargo 


carrier  in  Latin  America,  has  been  calling  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco  since  1966. 

In  August,  the  cargo  carrying  capacity  was 
increased  with  the  introduction  of  the  first  of 
three  fully  containerized  vessels  to  replace 
smaller  capacity  ships. 

Lloyd  Brasileiro  offers  21-day  frequency  of 
service  between  U.S.  West  Coast  ports  and 
the  Brazilian  ports  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos 
and  Paranagua.  Kerr  Steamship  Company  is 
Pacific  Coast  agent  for  Lloyd  Brasileiro. 

ELMA  currently  operates  six  combination 


container/general  cargo  ships  sailing  from 
Argentina  and  Uruguay  on  the  East  Coast, 
around  the  tip  of  South  America,  and  up  the 
West  Coast  calling  ports  in  Chile,  Peru,  Ecua- 
dor, United  States  and  Canada. 

ELMA  consolidated  its  Bay  Area  operations 
last  November  calling  San  Francisco  for  both 
loading  on  northbound  calls  and  discharging 
on  southbound  calls,  and  will  average  52  calls 
a year  in  San  Francisco.  General  agents  for 
ELMA  are  ELMA  General  Agency  Corpora- 
tion and  Transpacific  Transportation  Company. 


Port  of  San  Francisco'is 
Comer  on  Trade 


Container  growth  in  the  Transpacific  grew  Container  [ 
by  72%  in  1984.  Intermodal  cargo  posted 
an  85%  increase.The  re-establishment  of  dir-  intermodal  f 
ect  rail  service  to  San  Francisco  in  May  and  L 

the  inauguration  of  the  Intermodal  Container 
Transfer  Facility  in  October  stimulated  growth 
in  intermodal  traffic  through  the  Port. 
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New  Railcar  Assembly 
Underway 

First  shipment  of  the  63  new  railcars  for 
Caltrans  was  unloaded  at  Pier  50  in  late 
December. The  stainless  steel  car  bodies  are 
being  produced  at  the  Sumitomo  plant  in 
Toyokawa,  Japan,  and  will  be  assembled  by 
General  Electric  at  the  Pier  50  site. 


The  cars  are  arriving  at  the  rate  of  six  cars 
per  month. 

At  Pier  50,  an  “assembly  line”  has  been 
set-up  to  install  the  American-made  interior 
components. 

The  first  six  assembled  cars  are  scheduled 
to  enter  CalTrain’s  47-mile  commute  service 
between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  on 
May  1 st. 


M.V.  Homberg 
Inaugurates  New  Central 
American  Service 

Independence  Line,  the  new  container  serv- 
ice of  French-owned  Compagnie  Generale 
Maritime,  inaugurated  its  operation  in  the  Cen- 
tral America  trade  with  the  initial  call  of  the 
M.V.  Hornberg  at  the  Port  of  San  Francisco 
December  29. 

Operated  by  Horn  Line,  a German  subsid- 
iary of  CGM,  the  new  line  replaces  the  joint 
service  of  CGM,  Incotrans  and  Hapag-Lloyd 
in  the  Central  American  trade. 

San  Francisco  was  selected  as  Indepen- 
dence Line’s  only  regularly  scheduled  port  of 
call  in  the  United  States.  A five-year  revenue- 
sharing agreement  was  signed  covering  the 
line’s  operation  at  San  Francisco  Container 
Terminal-North  (formerly  Pier  80). 

Other  ports  served  by  Independence  Line 
are  Caldera,  Costa  Rica;  Corinto,  Nicaragua; 
Acajuta,  El  Salvador;  Puerto  Ouetzal,  Guatem- 
ala; and  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

Although  a fortnightly  service,  the  ships  call 
San  Francisco  every  seven  days— discharging 
on  their  way  north  to  Vancouver,  and  loading 
on  the  southbound  voyages. 

In  addition  to  the  Hornberg,  a second  ves- 
sel, the  Hornsee,  is  currently  in  the  service. 
Each  is  a self-sustaining  container  ship,  hav- 
ing a capacity  of  340  TEUs  and  40  refriger- 
ated slots. 

To  date,  major  commodities  in  the  new  trade 
have  been  coffee  beans  and  refrigerated 
food  products. 

Kerr  Steamship  Co.  is  agent  for  Indepen- 
dence Line. 


Port  Names 

Representative  in  Taiwan 

Grand  World  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd.  has 
been  appointed  to  represent  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco  in  Taiwan. 

This  association  with  Grand  World  Shipping 
expands  the  Port’s  marketing  efforts  in  the  Far 
East,  reaching  shippers  throughout  Taiwan. 

At  present,  the  Far  East  trade  represents 
over  50%  of  the  business  handled  through  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco.  Evergreen  Line,  a 
Taiwan-flag  carrier,  is  one  of  the  Port’s 
major  users. 

President  and  owner  of  Grand  World  Ship- 
ping is  T Hsia,  who  has  over  18  years  of  agency 
experience  in  Taiwan  and  formerly  was  presi- 
dent of  United  Shipping  Corporation. 

In  addition  to  Grand  World  Shipping  in 
Taiwan,  the  Port  is  represented  by  Nippon 
Maritime  in  Japan,  and  by  Trans  Trade  Inc.  in 
the  United  States  midwest  and  mid-Atlantic 
coast  states. 


Executive  Director  Eugene  L.  Gortland,  Port  of  Son  Francisco  (left),  and  Guy 
Richer,  owner's  representative  for  Compagnie  Generate  Maritime  (CGM), 
sign  5-year  terminal  revenue-shoring  agreement  for  CGM's  newly  formed 
Independence  Line  service.  Standing  (from  left)  are  Carl  Holmes,  vice  pres- 
ident, Kerr  Steamship;  Ed  Wolfram,  president,  California  Stevedore  and  Bal- 
last Co.,  operators  of  North  Terminal,  and  Tony  Hupfeld,  line  manager  for 
Independence  Line,  Kerr  Steamship. 


M.N.  San  Andreas 
yProvidencia 

Grancolombiana  showed  off  its  new  ves- 
sel, M.N.  San  Andreas  y Providencia,  at  a 
reception  aboard  the  ship  on  January  14. 

Built  last  year  in  Gdansk,  Poland,  the  16,010 
dwt  combination  vessel  is  equipped  with  the 
latest  operational  devices  and  decorative 
appointments.  More  than  just  another  pretty 
face,  the  San  Andreas  can  carry  one  million 
cubic  feet  of  cargo  and  has  a container  capac- 
ity of  427  TEUs.The  onboard  cranes  have  a 
lifting  capacity  of  130  tons. 

The  ship  is  regularly  in  the  company’s  ser- 
vice between  Colombia  and  the  Far  East,  but 
made  a special  call  at  San  Francisco  to  dis- 
charge a large  shipment  of  coffee,  according 
to  Carlos  de  Narvaez,  owner’s  representative 
in  San  Francisco.  Beaufort  Navigation  is  West 
Coast  agent  for  the  Colombian  shipping  line, 
with  Ron  Popham,the  line  manager. 


At  Grancolombiana  reception  ore  Mrs  Carlos  de  Narvaez.  Mrs  Carlos  Garces.  wife  of  the  Consul  Gen- 
eral for  Colombia  in  Son  Francisco.  Carlos  de  Narvaez,  owners  representahve  and  San  Francisco 
Mayor  Diorme  Feinstein. 
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World's  Largest  Ro/Ro 
Ship  Calls  Francisco 

Wnen  the  M.V.  Barber  Tampa  docked 
along  the  lace  of  San  Francisco  Con- 
tainer Terminal-North  in  December,  it  was  the 
lirst  time  Barber  Blue  Sea  had  brought  one  of 
Its  new  deep-draft  SuperCarners  to  San 
Francisco. 


The  giant  combination  roll-on/roll-off  and 
container  vessel  was  here  to  discharge  a ship- 
ment of  Komatsu  tractors  loaded  in  Japan  11 
days  earlier. 

While  the  rolling  stock  was  coming  off  the 
ship’s  stern  ramp,  Barber  Steamship  Lines, 
general  North  American  agent  for  BBS,  show- 
ed guests  the  ship's  state-of-the-art  features 
and  crew  accommodations  rivaling  a modern 
^ruise  liner. 


The  year  old  Barber  Tampa  is  one  of  three 
new  SuperCarriers  built  by  Hyundai  Heavy 
Industry  Co.  in  Korea.  These  newbuildings 
are  one-third  larger  than  the  original  Super- 
Carriers  the  company  introduced  into  its 
round-the-world  service  in  1979.  In  fact,  they 
are  the  largest  ro/ro  vessels  in  the  world. 

The  Barber  Tampa  measures  860  feet  in 
length  (7  feet  taller  than  San  Francisco’s  Trans- 
america  Pyramid),  105  feet  wide  (maximum 
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for  transiting  the  Panama  Canal)  and  has  a 
35  foot  draft  (a  depth  that  many  ports  are 
unable  to  accommodate). 

The  self-sustaining  44,000  dwt  ship  has  a 
2600  TEU  capacity  and  the  capability  of  han- 
dling a variety  of  cargo. 

Headquartered  in  Oslo,  BBS  is  a joint  ven- 
ture of  Norwegian,  British  and  Swedish  ship- 
owners, the  line  has  been  calling  San  Fran- 
cisco since  its  formation  in  1974. 


□ Executive  Director  Eugene  L.  Gart- 
Icind  accompanied  Mayor  Dianne  Fein- 
stein  on  a 4-day  trip  to  Taiwan  over  the  New 
Year,  where  Mayor  Feinstein  signed  the  termi- 
nal use  agreement  with  Evergreen  Marine 
Corp.  (Wharfside  Nov./Dec.).The  agreement 
caps  a series  of  meetings  and  negotiations 
and  assures  Evergreen  that  San  Francisco 
can  accommodate  the  line’s  future  terminal 
and  intermodal  requirements. 

□ The  newest  addition  to  the  Engineering 
Department  is  Lindbergh  “Lindy"  Low 
who  became  head  of  the  Civil  Structural  Sec- 
tion following  the  retirement  of  Jack  Storer. 

Low  has  considerable  experience  in  the 
public  sector.  Before  joining  the  Port,  he  was 
with  the  Utility  Engineering  Bureau  of  the  Pub- 
lic Utility  Commission,  where  he  was  Resident 
Engineer  responsible  for  the  Geneva  Carbarn 
Rehabilitation  and  Muni  Metro  maintenance 
facilities  construction  projects.  Prior  to  this  he 
served  as  Area  Engineer  overseeing  major 
urban  renewal  projects  in  San  Francisco. 

A native  of  San  Francisco,  Low  is  a gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  with 
a degree  in  Civil  Engineering. 

One  of  the  chief  jobs  of  the  Port’s  6-man 
Civil  Structural  Section  is  to  review  plans  and 
issue  permits  for  all  construction  on  Port  pro- 
perty. In  addition,  the  section  prepares  plans 
and  specifications  for  Port  projects  including 
repairs  and  modifications  to  existing  facilities. 


□ Port  Commission  President  Arthur  H 
Coleman  presents  commendation  to  Paul 
Arsenault,  crane  division  foreman,  at  a re- 
cent commission  meeting,  in  recognition  of 
his  meritorious  action  at  his  own  personal  nsk. 
Arsenault  climbed  aboard  and  righted  a mo- 
bile truck  crane  that  was  on  the  brink  of  top- 
pling over,  averting  possible  disaster  and  likety 
crane  damage.  Arsenault  has  been  with  the 
Port  since  1980. 


And  a Ho!  Ho!  Ho! 

Santa  Claus  made  an  unorthodox  entrance 
at  the  Employee  Family  Christmas  Party 
held  December  7 in  the  Port’s  Ferry  Building 
offices.  Climbing  a firetruck  ladder  to  the  3rd 
floor  balcony  amid  cheers,  applause  and  a 


few  catcalls.  Santa,  who  bore  a striking  resem- 
blance to  Fire  Marshal  Mike  Pottersoadrs- 
tribuled  gifts  to  each  one  of  the  70  children 
who  attended  the  party. 

Fortunately  for  Santa,  the  gifts  had  been 
delivered  by  his  helpers  earlier  m the  day. 
allowing  him  to  hang  onto  the  ladder  with 
both  hands. 
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If  you  wish  your  name  to  be 
added  to  our  mailing  list, 
please  contact: 


MAIDEN  CALLS 


Tbm  Walker.  Transpadllc  Transpoilatlon  Co.;  Radio  Officer  Miguel  Angel  Zorote;  Chief  Purser  Maicelo 
Alejandro  Curtel.  Ibny  Hamid,  soles  manager.  Port  ol  San  Francisco:  Second  Mate  Marcelo  Llobera; 
Captain  Erulque  Smith;  Cadet  German  Pitt:  Chief  Mate  Juan  E Pestalardo,  and  Hessel  Roorda,  operations 
manager  ELMA  General  Agency  Corporation  aboard  M.V.  General  Manuel  Belgiano. 


ELMA  Multi-Puipose  Ship  Welcomed  to  San  Francisco 


Captain  Enrique  Smith  is  welcomed  to  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco  on  the  occasion  of 
the  maiden  call  of  ELMA's  M V.  General  Manuel 
Belgrano  in  January.  ELMA  (Empresa  Lineas 
Marilimas  Argentinas  SA)  consolidated  all  of 
its  Bay  Area  operations  at  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 


cisco last  November,  signing  a use  agreement 
with  the  Port  in  January.  The  Argentine-flag 
line  now  calls  San  Francisco  Container  Term- 
inal-North for  both  loading  and  discharging 
cargo.  Built  in  1980,  the  General  Manuel  Bel- 
grano has  a gross  weight  of  14,000  dwt. 


Lloyd  Brasileiro  Completes  Expansion 


T"?  December  arrival  of  the  fully  container- 
ized M.  V.  Lloyd  Texas  into  Lloyd  Brasileiro's 
West  Coast  service,  completed  the  expansion 
of  the  line's  cargo-carrying  capacity  begun  in 
August.  The  650-TEU  Lloyd  Texas  joins  the 
Uoyd  San  Francisco  and  Lloyd  California  in 
the  Brazilian  steamship  company’s  21-day 
service  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States 
West  Coast. 

Captain  Michael  Hurley.  M.V.  Lloyd  Texas,  ac- 
cepts traditional  plaque  from  Port  Marketing 
Representative  Gory  Green.  At  left  is  Captain  Car- 
los Massera.  owner’s  representative  in  Son  Fran- 
cisco for  Lloyd  Brasileiro. 


Final  Evergreen  “L”  Ship  Enters  San  Francisco  Service 


Last  of  the  six  Evergreen  “L”  ships  to  enter 
Evergreen  Lines’  transpacific  service  was 
welcomed  to  San  Francisco  in  early  January. 
Port  Sales  Manager  Terry  Hamid  presented 
the  traditional  maiden  call  plaque  to  Captain 
Eddie  Chow,  acting  captain  of  the  M.V.  Ever 
Lync.Also  on  hand  was  Victor  FT  Sun,  opera- 
tions officer  in  San  Francisco  for  Evergreen 
Marine  Corp.  (Calif.) 

Capt.  Chow,  port  captain  for  Evergreen  in 
Los  Angeles,  stepped  in  to  complete  the  voy- 
age back  to  Taiwan  for  the  Ever  Lyric’s  regular 
captain  who  became  ill  in  Los  Angeles. 

Evergreen  began  shifting  its  1810  TEU  “L” 
ships  to  the  transpacific  service  in  August  as 
part  of  the  company’s  total  restructuring 
program. 


Captain  Eddie  Chow  Teny  Hamid 
and  Victor  FT.  Sun. 


The  4-year  old  “L”  ships  call  Hong  Kong  and 
Taiwan  on  a 6-day  frequency.  Evergreen  oper- 
ates a second  transpacific  service  to  San  Fran- 
cisco calling  Japanese  and  Korean  ports. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 

EVERYBODTS 

FAVORITE 

PORT-OF-CALL 


Passengers  are  lined  up  on  the  decks  of  the  sleek  white  cruiseliner  as  it 
approaches  the  Golden  Gate  and  slowly  passes  under  the  most  famous, 
and,  many  believe,  the  most  beautijiil  suspension  bridge  in  the  world. 
The  Bay  is  filled  with  sailboats.  San  Francisco ’s  distinctive  skyline  becomes 
visible.  The  ship  passes  Angel  Island  and  Alcatraz  on  the  left  while  moving 
along  San  Francisco  S waterfront  ofluxury!  homes,  yacht  harbors,  Ghirardelli 
Square,  Fisherman  S Wjarf  Pier  39,  before  turning  in  to  the  Pier  35  Passenger 
Terminal  at  the  foot  of  Telegraph  Hill  and  Coit  Tower. 


(above)  A Sitmar  cruiseliner  docked  at  the  passenger  terminal. 
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Holland  America’s  Nooidam,  celebrating  its  first  birthday  in  April,  approaches  Pier  35  to  discharge  and  load  passengers  for  Mexican  Riviera  cniises 


an  Francisco-one  of  the  few  ports-of-call 
in  the  world  where  ships  dock  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  city. 

No  wonder  in  a passenger  evaluation  by 
Royal  Viking  Line  on  97  of  its  worldwide  ports- 
of-call,  San  Francisco  ranked  fourth,  and  sec- 
ond only  to  Glacier  Bay,  Alaska,  of  U.S.  ports.  In 
fact,  excluding  Flawaii  and  Alaska,  San  Fran- 
cisco is  the  only  U.S.  port  in  the  top  15!  Criteria 
included  scenic  beauty,  cultural  interest,  local 
activities  and  shopping,  according  to  Jim 
Assing,  manager  of  market  research  and  plan- 
ning for  Royal  Viking  Line.  “This  was  not  a 
definitive  study,”  Assing  said,  “but  it  did  rein- 
force what  we  already  knew.  Our  passengers 
like  San  Francisco.” 

So  do  many  others. 

Over  the  last  five  years,  the  cruise  business 
in  San  Francisco  has  been  growing  at  a steady 
rate.  In  1984  alone,  80,848  passengers  embar- 
ked or  disembarked  in  San  Francisco— a 31% 
increase  over  1983.  At  the  same  time,  the  num- 
ber of  vessel  calls  increased  by  only  16%  sug- 
gesting that  the  ships  are  either  sailing  nearer 
capacity  or  getting  larger.  Or  both. 


Vessel  size  has  increased  either  by  elonga- 
tion or  replacement. 

Between  1981  and  1983,  San  Francisco- 
based  Royal  Viking  Line  "stretched”  its  three 
near-identical  cruise  ships— Ffoya/  Viking  Sea, 
Royal  Viking  Star  and  Royal  Viking  Sky— 
adding  a 93-foot  insert  and  increasing  capac- 
ity of  each  from  525  to  715. 

Last  year,  Sitmar  Cruises  introduced  its  new 
1200-passenger  Fairsky  replacing  the  900- 
passenger  Fairsea  in  Sitmar’s  Alaska  cruise 
season. 

In  1983,  Flolland  America  launched  the 
Nieuw  Amsterdam,  and  a year  later  the  Noor- 
dam,  each  with  a 1200  capacity,  joining  the 
1100-passenger  Rotterdam  in  Flolland  Amer- 
ica’s fleet. 

On  May  27,  Princess  Cruises'  new  Royal 
Princess  will  make  its  maiden  call  to  San 
Francisco  taking  over  that  line’s  Alaska  itiner- 
ary from  the  Pacific  Princess  and  doubling  the 
passenger  capacity.  The  Pacific  Princess  car- 
ries 644,  while  the  Royal  Princess  can  carry 
1260  passengers. 

Exploration  Flolidays  and  Cruises  is  add- 


ing a second  ship  this  year  for  its  cruises 
through  the  Bay  and  inland  rivers  to  Sacra- 
mento, increasing  the  number  of  cruises 
and  passengers.  These  ships  carry  up  to 
88  passengers. 

While  the  lines  themselves  say  they  expect 
to  be  completely  booked  this  year  and  sailing 
full,  this  may  be  a little  wishful  thinking. 

All  agree  that  the  cruise  industry  has  recov- 
ered considerably  from  its  low  point  during 
the  1980  recession  when  21*-  of  the  berths 
went  empty.  Actually,  this  is  a very  respectable 
figure  compared  to  the  effect  the  recession 
had  on  the  rest  of  the  travel  and  tourist  indus- 
try. In  1984, 13%  of  the  berths  were  empty. 

At  a passenger  shipping  conference  in  New 
York  recently,  Stanley  McDonald,  president  of 
Sundance  Cruises  in  Seattle  and  former  presi- 
dent of  Princess  Cruises,  predicted  that  busi- 
ness should  really  start  improving  by  the  end 
of  1986. 

The  Alaska/Canada  cruise  is  an  important 
market  for  San  Francisco  accounting  for  40% 
of  passenger  ship  calls  (not  including  the 
Exploration  Cruises  of  the  inland  rivers).  This 
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Royul  Viking  Stai  be^yins  cm  Alaska  cruise 

vear.  inere  v.  be  over  30,000  passenger 
acr^-'Timodations  available  from  here  alone. 
And  San  Francisco  isn’t  the  only  port  from 
which  the  annual  summer  assault  on  Alaska 
IS  launched.  Has  this  market  reached  its  satu- 
ration point? 

"No."  says  George  Cruys,  manager  of  pub- 
lic relations  for  Royal  Viking  Line,  "but  it’s 
beginning  to  get  a little  crowded.  Right  now 
Alaska  IS  hot.  It’s  the  perfect  ’second  level’ 
cruise.The  Caribbean  is  usually  the  choice  of 
first-time  cruise  passengers.  They  like  it,  then 
look  for  a second  cruise  destination.  And  that's 
where  Alaska  and  the  Mexican  Riviera  cruises 
fit  in.  After  that,  satisfied  passengers  look  for 
the  longer,  more  varied  cruise." 

Growth  in  the  cruise  industry  is  assured. 
There  is  a large  untapped  cruise  market  when 
you  consider  that  94%  of  the  population  has 
never  tried  a cruise.  Where  and  how  it  will  grow 
depends  on  several  factors. 

Excepting  American  Hawaii  Lines  that  reg- 
ularly cruises  the  Hawaiian  Islands  sailing  to 
San  Francisco  only  two  or  three  times  a year, 
and  Exploration  Cruises  that  sails  the  Bay 
and  inland  rivers,  all  cruise  lines  that  call  San 
Francisco  are  foreign  flag.  These  ships  are 
restricted  by  the  Jones  Act,  enacted  nearly  1 00 
years  ago,  from  transporting  passengers  be- 
tween two  U.S.  ports.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable interest  in  amending  this  act.  Last 
year,  two  pieces  of  Jones  Act  legislation  died 
in  committee.  This  year,  while  no  legislation  is 
planned,  two  hearings  are  scheduled  on  the 
reflagging  of  passenger  ships  from  which  leg- 
islation could  emerge.  The  first  meeting  was 
held  in  Miami  on  April  9,  and  a second  will  be 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  May.  Without  pres- 
ent restrictions,  these  cruise  ships  could,  for 
example,  have  more  than  one  departure  port 
for  their  Alaska/Canada  cruises. 

San  Francisco  is  more  than  a jumping  off 
point  It  is  a port-of-call  in  the  most  romantic 
sense.  San  Francisco  is  itself  a destination. 
Ships  must  travel  an  extra  day  northward  to 
call  San  Francisco  or  two  extra  days  south- 


ward. It  is  worth  the  extra  time,  for  some  lines, 
to  give  their  passengers  San  Francisco,  named 
by  the  Society  of  American  Travel  Writers  as 
the  favorite  United  States  destination  for  both 
U.S.  and  foreign  travelers.  Several  of  the  cruise 
lines  offer  a two  or  three-day  package  tour  to 
San  Francisco  to  precede  or  follow  the  cruise. 

Royal  Viking  Line  selected  Sah  Francisco 
to  begin  its  new  Northern  Circle  Cruise  the 
end  of  1985,  and  to  inaugurate  its  prestigious 
100-day,  around-the-world  “Voyage  of  the 
Compass  Rose”  in  1986. 

According  to  an  American  Hawaii  Lines 
spokesperson,  last  year  10,000  of  its  East 
Coast  fly/cruise  passengers  booked  stop- 
overs in  San  Francisco  averaging  three  days. 

The  economic  impact  of  the  cruise  industry 
on  the  City  is  substantial.  Industry  representa- 
tives estimate  that  each  passenger  spends 
$400  dollars  on  hotels,  restaurants,  entertain- 
ment, shopping,  etc.  Add  to  this  the  expendi- 
tures by  the  lines  themselves  for  fuel  and 
supplies,  and  the  revenue  to  the  Port  from 
the  fees,  the  total  impact  on  San  Francisco  is 
thought  to  be  $60  to  $70  million  annually.  It 


Inside  Princess  Cruises'  Royal  Piincess 
is  apparent  that  cruises  and  their  passengers 
not  only  figure  in  San  Francisco’s  romantic 
and  historic  past— but  into  its  economic  future. 

With  the  construction  surge  of  new  passen- 
ger terminals  at  other  ports  on  the  West  Coast, 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco  is  taking  a close  look 
at  the  services  the  Port  can  offer  appropriate 
to  cruise  industry  needs.  Operated  for  the  Port 
by  California  Stevedore  and  Ballast  Company 
with  Bob  Babich,  terminal  manager,  the  Pier  35 
Passenger  Terminal  is  included  in  the  total 
Port  modernization  that  involves  the  entire 
waterfront. 

The  San  Francisco  cruise  market  is  going 
to  continue  to  grow,  thinks  Ron  Lord,  deputy 
executive  director  of  Cruise  Lines  International 
Association  (CLIA)  and  a long-time  represen- 
tative of  the  cruise  industry  on  the  West  Coast. 
The  only  question  is  how  much.  His  own  opin- 
ion is  that  it  will  grow  at  the  rate  of  between  8% 
and  26%  per  year  over  the  next  ten  years. 

The  lure  of  San  Francisco  remains  strong. 
Welcome  and  Bon  Voyage. 
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A CLOSER  LOOK 


Splosna  Plovba  Piran  (United  Yugoslav  Lines) 


Captain  Radovan  Voda  became  acquainted 
with  San  Francisco  when  he  was  sailing 
on  Splosna  Plovba  Piran  vessels  in  the  serv- 
ice between  the  North  American  West  Coast 
and  the  Mediterranean/Adriatic. That  was  nine 
years  ago.  Today  Captain  Voda  represents  the 
steamship  company  throughout  North  Amer- 
ica from  his  San  Francisco  office. 

The  Kranj,  together  with  the  sisterships  Celje, 
Kamnik  and  Velenje,  continue  in  this  service 
calling  every  20  days  at  ports  in  the  United 
States, Canada,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece  and  Yugo- 
slavia. The  18,400  dwt  ships  are  multi-pur- 
pose, carrying  breakbulk  and  up  to  500  con- 
tainers. The  line  uses  San  Francisco  Container 
Terminal— South,  operated  by  Stevedoring 
Services  of  America. 

Almost  all  of  the  cargo  loaded  and  dis- 
charged in  San  Francisco  is  containerized. 
This  includes  the  thousands  of  tons  of  wal- 
nuts shipped  from  here  each  September  and 


October  for  the  European  traditional  holiday 
baking  and  candy  making.  It  also  includes  the 
thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  loaded  here 
from  November  to  May.  Inbound,  machinery, 
food  products  and  marble  from  the  famous 
quarries  of  Italy  are  discharged  here  as  well 
as  Spanish  and  Italian  tiles  and  wine. 

Generally,  the  ships  have  been  arriving  and 
departing  North  America  with  utilized  space, 
according  to  Captain  Voda.  In  fact,  within  the 
next  two  or  three  years,  SPP  plans  to  replace 
those  seven-year-old  vessels  with  new,  modern 
ships— still  multi-purpose,  but  with  an  increased 
container  capacity  of  900  to  1200  TEUs. 

Splosna  Plovba  Piran  was  established 
in  1954  as  a tramp  operation  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  one  525  dwt  ship.  Steadily  grow- 
ing, the  company  began  liner  operations  in 
1960  and  soon  after,  in  1961,  began  serving 
San  Francisco. 

At  present,  the  Yugoslavian-flag  line,  head- 


quartered in  Portoroz,  Yugoslavia,  operates  a 
fleet  of  over  25  vessels  totaling  over  50,000 
dwt  and  has  over  1650  employees  including 
seamen. 

In  its  liner  division,  besides  the  Mediterra- 
nean/Adriatic-North American  Pacific  Coast 
service,  the  steamship  company  operates  sev- 
eral services  between  the  Mediterranean/ Adri- 
atic and  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  services 
between  India  and  Japan,  and  between  India 
and  the  U.S.  The  most  unique  of  its  liner  oper- 
ations is  a ferry  service  between  Yugoslavia 
and  the  Middle  East  to  greatly  reduce  overland 
distances  for  container  drayage,  trucks  and 
other  vehicles. 

The  company's  strong  tramp  and  charter 
operations  have  become  worldwide.  In  addi- 
tion, SPP  is  a joint  owner  of  the  Anglo  Yugo- 
slav Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.  London  and  has  estab- 
lished a subsidiary  company— Genshipping 
Corporation  Monrovia,  Liberia. 

U.S.agentfor  Splosna  Plovba  Piran  isTASA 
United  Agency  Inc. 
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Willis  B.  Kyle 
President, 

Kyle  Railways,  Inc. 

Thirty  years  ago  Willis  Kyle  was  in  the  steel 
construction  business.. .like  his  father.  He 
had  graduated  from  UCLA  in  engineering 
almost  twenty  years  before,  and  had  estab- 
lished a successful  career  building  bridges. 

Kyle  lived  in  Fresno,  but  often  came  to  San 
Francisco  on  business.  It  was  during  one  of 
these  trips  that  something  happened  to  set 
his  life  on  a new  track— literally. 

“I  was  at  the  Anglo  California  Bank,”  Kyle 
remembers,  “and  was  told  about  this  railroad 
in  Yreka  that  was  for  sale.  It  had  been  in  liqui- 
dation many  times  and  the  bank  was  accept- 
ing bids  for  it.” 

Being  a railroad  hobbiest  who  talked  about, 
read  about  and  road  on  trains  whenever  he 
had  the  chance,  Kyle  put  in  a bid.  Later  it  was 
offered  to  him  and  he  bought  his  first  railroad— 
the  8-mile  Yreka  Western  Railroad. 

That  was  in  1956.  For  the  next  20  years  he 
wore  two  hats— his  steel  construction  hat  and 
his  railroad  hat.  But  during  the  last  10  years  he 
has  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  railroad 
operations.  And  it  has  been  primarily  during 
this  time  that  he  has  acquired  his  other  rail- 
road operations. 

Rfteen  years  ago  during  a trip  to  Peru,  he 
became  ill  with  a virus  infection  that  left  him 
confined  to  a wheelchair.  But  this  didn’t  stop 
him. ..or  even  slow  him  down. Today  he  owns 
and/or  operates  ten  short-line  railroads,  each 
with  its  own  operating  company  and  all  under 
Kyle  Railways. 

‘They  are  all  different— ranging  from  8 miles 
to  440  miles  in  length,  and  from  all  passenger 
to  all  freight.” 

The  shortest  is,  of  course,  the  8-mile  Yreka 


Western  Railroad,  hisfirst.The  line  now  serves 
forest  product  plants  that  Kyle  had  a big  hand  in 
setting-up  on  property  adjacent  to  the  railroad. 

The  longest  is  Kyle  Railroad  Company,  a 
segment  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  from  Belle- 
ville, Kansas,  to  Limon,  Colorado.  Now  oper- 
ated by  Kyle,  ownership  will  be  transferred  to 
his  company  in  about  17  years.  This  is  cur- 
rently his  largest  operation  with  over  750  cars 
handled  monthly. 

The  most  scenic  is  the  Cumbres  & Toltec 
Scenic  Railroad,  a 68-mile  narrow  gauge  rail- 
road owned  by  the  states  of  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico,  and  operated  as  a tourist  attraction 
by  Kyle  Railways.  It  is  a Registered  National 
Historic  Site. 

The  furthest  from  California  headquarters 
is  the  Lahaina  Kaanapali  & Pacific  Railroad 
that  transports  passengers  between  Kaana- 
pali and  Lahaina  on  the  island  of  Maui,  Hawaii. 
This  is  a reconstructed  authentic  sugar  cane 
train. 

The  best  known  in  California  is  the  California 
Western  Railroad  between  Fort  Bragg  and  Wil- 
lits  which  provides  the  popular  Skunk  passen- 
ger service  through  the  redwoods  from  June 
through  October.  Operated  by  Kyle,  though 
owned  by  Georgia  Pacific,  it  provides  freight 
service  for  the  lumber  mills  in  the  coastal  area. 
Other  lumber  lines  in  the  Kyle  railroad  “round- 
house” include  the  Oregon  Pacific  & Eastern 
Railway  Co.  that  also  operates  the  Goose 
passenger  service  into  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains (Kyle  individually  owns  half  interest  in  this 
line)  and  the  Idaho  Western  RailroadXhat  hauls 
logs  and  finished  forest  products. 

The  easternmost  of  the  railroads  is  the 
South  Central  Tennessee  Railroad,  a 51 -mile 
line  and  one  of  two  that  Kyle  operates  in  Ten- 
nessee.The  other,  the  Natchez  Trace  Railroad, 
runs  54  miles  from  Grand  Junction,Tennessee, 
to  Oxford,  Mississippi. 

But  the  most  important  short-line  railroad 


company  for  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  is  Port 
Railroads,  Inc.,  the  Kyle-owned  company  that 
has  operated  the  Port-owned  San  Francisco 
Belt  Railroad  since  1973.  Basically,  the  Belt 
Railroad  provides  a switching  service  between 
the  Port’s  piers  and  the  line-haul  railroads 
serving  San  Francisco,  operating  on  about  40 
miles  of  trackage.  Where  tank  cars  of  grain 
were  once  the  number  one  commodity  car- 
ried by  the  Belt,  today  it  is  railcars  of  contain- 
ers. The  Belt  Line  has  become  a very  important 
link  in  the  Port’s  container  handling  capability, 
especially  since  the  opening  of  the  on-dock 
Intermodal  Container  Transfer  Facility  last 
October.  Containers  to  or  from  interior  U.S. 
points  are  now  transferred  between  ship  and 
railcar  right  on  the  terminal  and  switched 
between  terminal  and  Southern  Pacific’s  rails 
by  the  Belt  Railroad.  This  activity  is  expected 
to  increase  even  more  when  a larger  transfer 
facility  becomes  operational  in  1986. 

Belt  Railroad  is  getting  a “second  life.” 

“We’re  going  to  work  with  the  Port  and  work 
hard  to  make  this  the  best  intermodal  opera- 
tion around,”  Kyle  says. 

Kyle  continues  to  live  in  Fresno,  as  he  has 
for  50  years,  with  his  wife  Lois.  His  three  child- 
ren are  grown,  married  and  gone.  He  travels 
frequently  to  the  company  headquarters  in 
San  Diego,  to  his  San  Francisco  office  in  the 
Ferry  Building,  to  the  other  offices  in  his  rail- 
road empire  and  to  take  a look  at  “for  sale” 
railroads. 

And  will  Kyle  Railways  acquire  a few  more? 

“There  are  still  railroads  for  sale.  Most  come 
from  abandonment.  But  many  cannot  be 
operated  profitably.  You  have  to  be  careful.” 
Then,  breaking  into  a broad  smile,  Kyle  adds, 
“Well  maybe.  I am  certainly  not  going  to  retire. 
So  maybe.  ..maybe  we  will  run  across  another 
good  one.” 
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Supply  Ship  Honored 

Commemorating  the  voyage  of  a supply 
ship  that  50  years  ago  paved  the  way  for 
the  China  Clippers,  a wreath  was  tossed  into 
San  Francisco  Bay  in  a brief  ceremony  on  the 
Waterfront  Promenade. 


On  March  27, 1935,  the  North  Haven  left  San 
Francisco  from  Pier  22  carrying  equipment 
needed  to  set  up  the  way  stations  on  the 
islands  of  Midway,  Wake  and  Guam  in  prep- 
aration for  the  Pan  American  Clipper  Service 
to  the  Orient  that  would  begin  six  months  later. 

Representatives  of  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Friends  of  the  Port,  the  California  Heri- 
tage Council  and  Pan  American  Airways  par- 


(hom  left)  Terry  Hamid.  Port  of  San  Francisco; 
Oren  Holmes.  Pan  American  Airways;  Janet 
Davis,  Friends  of  the  Port;  Neil  Mallock.  Cali- 
fornia Heritage  Council  (tossing  wreath), 
and  Joseph  Pease,  retired  from  Pan  American 
Airways. 

ticipated  in  the  ceremony,  held  on  the  site  of 
Pier  22  which  was  removed  and  is  now  part 
of  the  Promenade. 
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Port  of  San  Francisco’s  Comer  on  Trade 


Container  tonnage  in  the  Latin  American 
trade  route  (South  and  Central  America) 
entering  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  has  in- 
creased over  the  last  four  years.  After  a down- 
turn in  1983,  tonnage  increased  31%  to  reach 
its  highest  point.  In  1984,  San  Francisco  han- 
dled 78%  of  all  Latin  American  cargo  in  the 
Bay  Area. 

While  some  increase  is  due  to  the  contin- 
ued movement  toward  containerized  cargo, 
substantial  gains  are  attributed  to  the  addition 
of  two  new  lines  serving  this  trade  during 
1984— Navicana  and  Independence,  the  ex- 
panded capacity  of  Lloyd  Brasileiro  and  the 
consolidation  of  ELMA  operations  in  San 
Francisco. 

A 40%  increase  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1984 
suggests  a continued  upward  trend.The  intro- 
duction of  PVC.  Lines  and  BCL  Shipping  Ltd. 
into  the  service  in  1985  adds  to  these  expec- 
tations. 

Import  liner  cargo,  82%  of  the  trade,  con- 
sists mainly  of  coffee,  meat,  building  boards, 
cocoa  beans  and  cocoa  butter  and  paste. 

Export  liner  cargo  includes  milk  and  cream, 
inorganic  bases  and  metallic  compounds, 
vegetables,  wood  manufactured  articles  and 
seeds. 


GROVmi  OF  CONTAINER  CARGO  IN  LATIN  AMERICAN  TRADE 


Be«r  importer  Michael  Friedman 


New  Colombian  Beer  Heads  in  to  San  Francisco 


On  the  dock  at  San  Francisco  Container 
Terminal-South,  Michael  Friedman,  re- 
gional sales  manager  of  Arawak,  Inc.,  was  not 
going  to  be  thirsty  while  he  waited  for  his  first 
regular  shipment  anywhere  of  Colombian 
Gold  Beer  to  be  unloaded  from  the  Grancol- 


ombiana  vessel,  M.  V.  Merkur  Beach. The  ship- 
ment consisted  of  five  containers  (5000  cases 
or  20,000  six-packs)  and  was  unloaded  in 
short  order  by  Stevedoring  Services  of  Amer- 
ica, operator  of  South  Terminal. 

Arawak  is  the  exclusive  worldwide  distribu- 


tor of  Colombian  Gold  Beer,  the  first  beer  from 
Colombia,  South  America,  to  be  imported  into 
California. 

Brewed  by  Bavaria,  S.A.  of  Bogota,  Colom- 
bian Gold  Beer  is  a pilsner-style  beer.  The 
96 -year- old  brewery,  founded  by  a German 
immigrant,  bottles  a number  of  different  styles 
and  labels.  While  Colombian  Gold  Beer  is  a 
new  export  label,  it  is  the  same  as  the  brew- 
ery's top-of-the-line  Club  Colombia,  plus  an 
extra  45  days  of  aging  before  bottling. 

According  to  David  Thompson,  president 
of  Arawak,  a small  initial  shipment  of  the  beer 
was  received  last  October  that  Arawak  used 
to  set  up  distribution  in  California.  “Now  that 
regular  shipments  have  been  establshed,the 
size  of  each  shipment  will  be  progressively 
increased,  reaching  40  containers  or  40,000 
cases  by  this  November,"  Thompson  said. 

Already  21  distributors  covering  30  coun- 
ties in  California  are  displaying  the  distinctive 
red,  green  and  gold  jungle  label  of  Colom- 
bian Gold  Beer. 

Grancolombiana,  a user  of  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  for  26  years  and  the  national-flag 
steamship  line  of  Colombia,  can  now  add 
Colombian  beer  to  its  beverage  exports  along 
with  Colombian  coffee. 


RaUcars  Roll  from 

San  Francisco  to  Australia 

Forty-five  used  railcars,  destined  for  service 
by  the  Australia  National  Railway,  were  lifted 
aboard  the  Happy  Rider  a\  Pier  30/32  during 
five  days  in  mid-March. 

The  30-ton  piggyback  railcars  will  be  in  oper- 
ation throughout  Australia  (excepting  Tas- 
mania) by  June  1st,  expanding  that  countr/s 
intermodal  services. 

Sold  by  Trailer  Train,  Chicago,  lessor  of  rail- 
cars  to  companies  in  the  United  States,  these 
cars  were  collected  primarily  from  the  South- 
ern Pacific  yard  in  San  Francisco.  Utilizing 
trackage  on  the  pier  itself,  the  railcars  were 
brought  alongside  the  vessel  by  the  Port- 
owned  Belt  Railroad. 

This  shipment  was  handled  by  Amerford 
International,  a worldwide  brokerage  and 
freight  forwarding  company,  and  the  largest 
heavy  project  operator  in  the  world.  Stevedor- 
ing and  terminal  work  was  done  by  Stevedor- 
ing Services  of  America. 

This  was  the  first  application  of  a new  tariff 
created  by  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  for  assem- 
bled cargo-project  type. 

According  to  Ramon  Truman,  manager  of 
project  cargoes  for  Amerford,  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  was  selected  for  the  cargo  move- 
ment because  of  this  new  tariff  and  the  avail- 
ability of  an  appropriate  facility. 

“The  special  rate  for  this  type  of  cargo  is  a 
significant  cost-saving  factor,  and  should  pro- 
mote more  project  cargo  at  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco,”  Truman  said. 

The  Happy  Rider  is  one  of  a fleet  of  heavy- 


lift  vessels  owned  by  Mammoet  Transport  B.V., 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  operated  by  Mammoet 
Shipping.  Each  of  its  two  cranes  can  lift  160 
tons  and  can  be  used  together  for  a 320-ton 
lift. 


The  85-foot  railcars  along  with  spare  hitches 
and  other  equipment  will  be  discharged  in 
Adelaide. 


Boxes  Moved  in 
Near  Record  Time 


Stevedoring  Services  of  America  came 
close  to  breaking  the  record  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Container  Terminal-South  when  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  the  night  shift  moved  41.83  containers 
an  hour. 

According  to  Peter  Klestoff,  SSA's  opera- 
tions manager,  205  container  moves  were 
made  in  4.9  hours  (net)  during  the  discharge 
and  loading  of  the  Evergreen  Line  vessel.  M.  V. 
Ever  Living. 

The  terminal  record  is  44  container  moves 
set  on  June  1,1983. 

Evergreen  Line,  considered  the  world's 
largest  container  shipping  company  in  terms 
of  total  container  capacity,  calls  San  Francisco 
approximately  every  three  days  in  two  sep- 
arate transpacific  services  between  the  West 
Coast  and  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan  and 
Korea. 

Average  turnaround  time  for  Evergreen  Line 
ships  is  within  eight  hours,  the  terminal  opera- 
tor reports. 


New  Central  American  Service 
Discharges  Steel  Coils  at  Port  of  San  Francisco 


A shipment  of  Mexican  steel  coils,  totaling 
1800  tons,  was  discharged  from  the  MS. 
Tequila  Sunshine  operated  by  BCL  Shipping 
Ltd.,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  when  the 


vessel  made  its  initial  call  to  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  in  early  March. 

Less  than  a year  old,  Tequila  Sunshine. 
together  with  sistership  Tequila  Moonshine,  will 


operate  in  a service  between  the  West  Coast 
of  North  and  Central  America. The  service  calls 
San  Francisco  Container  Terminal-North, 
managed  by  California  Stevedore  and  Ballast 
Company.  Johnson  ScanStar  (North  America) 
is  general  agent  for  BCL  Shipping  Ltd. 
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Lens  Adamson  (right),  Fred  W Noonan  Company,  points  out  the  automobile  holding  area  as  seen 
from  the  thirteenth  deck  of  the  Figaro.  From  left  are  Arme  Hoisted,  San  Francisco  Port  Commissioner; 
Fred  W Noonan,  whose  company  is  general  agent  for  Wallenius  Lines;  Port  Commission  President 
Arthur  H.  Coleman;  Captain  Bertil  Bojsren,  and  Port  Commissioner  James  J.  Rudden. 


First  Call  of  Car  Carrior 
at  San  Francisoo 

The  M V.  Figaro,  a 30,000  dwt  pure  car/truck 
carrier,  made  its  maiden  call  to  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco  in  February.  The  Figaro  is  one 
of  four  identical  new  generation  vehicle  carri- 
ers built  in  1981/82  for  use  by  Wallenius  Lines. 

The  vessel  has  52,000  square  meters 
(560,000  square  feet)  of  deck  area  and  can 
carry  up  to  6200  small-sized  cars  on  its  13 
decks— some  of  which  are  hoistable  and  rein- 
forced to  accommodate  large  and  heavy 
vehicles. 

Both  Caterpillar  construction  vehicles  and 
Mercedes  automobiles  were  discharged. 

The  Swedish  steamship  line  brings  Euro- 
pean automobiles  to  Northern  California 
through  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  at  Pier  70. 

Fred  W.  Noonan  Company,  Inc.,  is  West 
Coast  general  agent  for  Wallenius  Lines  and 
terminal  operator  of  Pier  70  with  California  Ste- 
vedore and  Ballast  Company  performing  ste- 
vedore services. 
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Grancolombiana  and  Port  of  San  Francisco  Sign  Use  Agreement 


Flota  Mercante  Grancolombiana  SA  is  the 
most  recent  steamship  line  to  sign  a termi- 
nal use  revenue-sharing  agreement  with  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco. 

Lifting  cups  of  Colombian  coffee  to  toast 


Newprint  at  Pier  27-29 

Marine  Terminals  Records 
Very  Successful  First  Year 

Marine  Terminals  Corporation  reports 
^ecord-breaking  tonnage  figures  for  dis- 
charging newsprint  in  the  first  year  of  operat- 
ing Pier  27-29. 

The  terminal  and  stevedoring  company 
signed  a 5-year  managment  and  revenue- 


the  5-year  agreement  are  (from  left)  Port  Com- 
mission President  Arthur  H.  Coleman;  Carlos 
de  Narvaez,  owner’s  representative  for  Gran- 
colombiana; Eugene  L.  Gartland,  Port  execu- 
tive director,  and  Ray  Holbrook,  regional  vice 


sharing  agreement  with  the  Port  in  January, 
1984. 

Newsprint  carriers  using  Marine  Terminals’ 
service  at  Pier  27-29  are:  British  Columbia  For- 
est Products,  RV.  Christensen,  Sig.  Bergesen, 
Star  Bulk  Shipping,  Atlantic  Cargo  Services 
and  Scann  Scot. 

Marine  Terminals  also  handles  the  steve- 
doring of  containers  and  general  cargo  for 
Papua  New  Guinea  Line  in  its  service  between 
the  U.S.  West  Coast  and  Papua  New  Guinea. 


president.  Stevedoring  Services  of  America. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
Grancolombiana  will  receive  a percentage  of 
the  revenue  that  the  service  generates,  in 
return,  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  will  be  the 
line’s  Northern  California  port  of  call  using  San 
Francisco  Container  Terminal— South,  oper- 
ated by  Stevedoring  Services  of  America. 

Grancolombiana,  national-flag  shipping  line 
of  Colombia,  has  been  calling  San  Francisco 
for  26  years.  Colombian  coffee  accounts  for 
almost  95%  of  all  cargo  Grancolombiana  dis- 
charges in  San  Francisco  and  nearly  half  of 
all  coffee  imported  through  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco. 


Port  of  San  Francisco 
Reports  Rise  in  Vessel  Calls 

In  January,  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  reg- 
istered 54  general  cargo  vessel  calls-the 
highest  number  recorded  in  any  month  since 
the  Port  began  keeping  computerized  records, 
according  to  tabulations  of  the  Port  and  the 
Marine  Exchange. 

The  Port’s  busiest  facility,  San  Francisco 
Container  Terminal— North  (Pier  80),  operated 
by  California  Stevedore  and  Ballast  Company, 
was  also  the  busiest  public  terminal  in  the 
entire  Bay  Area,  with  22  general  cargo  vessel 
calls. 

"This  doesn’t  surprise  us  a bit,”  explained 
Eugene  L.  Gartland,  executive  director  of  the 
Port.  “We’ve  brought  in  new  lines.  Two  of  our 
biggest  users,  Lykes  and  Evergreen,  expanded 
their  services  dramatically,  and  the  opening 
of  our  new  Intermodal  Container  Transfer  Facil- 
ity in  October  already  has  begun  attracting 
additional  cargo  to  the  Port.” 


Design  Company  Selected 
for  ICTF 

Sverdrup  & Parcel  and  Associates,  Inc.,  has 
been  awarded  the  contract  to  design  the 
permanent  Intermodal  Container  Transfer 
Facility  on  36  acres  adjacent  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Container  Terminal— South.  This  work, 
which  includes  design  development  and  the 
preparation  of  construction  documents  and 
working  drawings,  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted within  6 months,  with  the  project  ready 
to  go  out  for  construction  bids  by  mid-October. 

Eleven  design  firms  submitted  Statements 
of  Qualifications  from  which  Sverdrup  & Par- 
cel was  selected. 
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Captain  Aino  Kulikiewicz  (left).  Captain  R A Lindsay,  senior  maritime  sujjerintendenl,  Kerr  Steamship 
Co  general  agent  lor  the  steamship  line,  and  Guy  Richer,  owner's  representative  lor  CGM 


Second  Independence  Line  Ship  Honored 


The  MM  Hornsee,  second  vessel  of  newly 
formed  Independence  Line,  is  welcomed 
to  the  Port  of  San  Francisco.  Independence 
Line,  the  container  service  of  French-owned 
Compagnie  Generate  Maritime,  was  inaugu- 
rated in  late  December  for  the  Central  America 
trade. 

Docking  at  San  Francisco  Container  Ter- 
minal-North. the  ship  discharged  172  con- 
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tainers  of  food  stuff,  including  frozen  bananas, 
refrigerated  melons,  nuts  and  coffee.  Califor- 
nia Stevedore  and  Ballast  Company  handled 
stevedoring  and  terminal  services. 

The  self-sustaining  ship  has  a capacity  of 
354  TEUs  and  together  with  the  Hornberg  pro- 
vides a fortnightly  service' to  San  Francisco 
and  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  from  Costa 
Rica,  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala. 


J Executive  Director  Eugene  L Gortlcmd 
and  Ronald  L Stone,  director  of  maritime 
affairs,  were  in  Korea.  Japan  and  Taiwan  on  a 
16-day  marketing  trip  that  began  in  late  Feb- 
ruary. Together  with  Allen  Anderson,  Far  East 
representative  of  Southern  Pacific,  they  gave 
a joint  presentation  to  shippers  and  carriers 
explaining  the  advantages  of  San  Francisco's 
newlntermodal  Container  Transfer  Facility  now 
in  operation. 

“At  the  present  time,  over  30  percent  of  San 
Francisco’s  containerized  cargo  moves  to  or 
comes  from  United  States  interior  points,” 
Garlland  said  in  explaining  the  importance  of 
the  trip.  "With  the  establishment  of  the  new 
intermodal  facility  right  on  the  dock  of  San 
Francisco’s  ocean  terminal,  both  Far  East  and 
midwestern  shippers  and  consignees  can 
now  receive  better  service  advantages  and 
cost  benefits  over  all  other  California  ports.” 

The  Port  is  represented  in  the  Far  East  by 
Nippon  Maritime  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tokyo,  and  Grand 
World  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd.,  Taipei. 

A week  later,  Stone  traveled  to  Chicago  to 
meet  with  representatives  at  the  other  end  of 
the  intermodal  story.  Climaxing  the  week  of 
meetings,  over  170  Chicago-area  shippers 
and  shipping  line  representatives  attended  a 
reception  hosted  by  the  Port  at  the  Westin 
O’Hare  Hotel.  Also  in  attendance  was  Gerry 
RIe,  president  of  Trans  Trade  Inc.,  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco’s  midwest  representative. 

□ Martha  Seijas-Schwartz  has  joined 
the  Port  as  marketing  representative  and  re- 
search specialist. 

Born  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  she  came  to 
the  United  States  when  she  was  10  years  old. 
She  is  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan 


Martha  Seijos-Schwortz 


and  holds  a master's  degree  in  International 
Trade  from  Eastern  Michigan  University. 

Before  moving  to  California,  Seijas- 
Schwartz  was  export  manager  and  then 
sales  manager  with  Titan  Technologies,  Inc., 
a computer  peripherals  company. 

At  the  Port,  she  will  assist  in  developing 
trade,  meeting  with  shippers,  consignees  and 
carriers. 

□ Roger  Peters,  traffic  manager,  attended 
the  California  Association  of  Port  Authorities 
(CAPA)  meeting  in  Sacramento,  March  27-28, 
as  chairman  of  the  Tariff  and  Practices  Com- 
mittee. Traffic  simplification  was  a major  topic 
at  the  meetings. 

In  Feburary,  Peters  made  a presentation  to 
the  California  Truckers  Association  at  their 
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annual  meeting  in  Coronado  on  improved 
truck  access  to  the  San  Francisco  Container 
Terminals. 

Included  are  the  additions  of  left-hand  turns 
and  turn  lanes  to  both  South  and  North  Ter- 
minals, additional  lanes  on  Third  Street  with 
synchronized  traffic  signals,  and  simplification 
of  truck  routing  and  freeway  exits. 
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Five  Faces  of 
Latin  American 
Tirade 


Six  shipping  lines  in  the  Latin  American  trade  call  Sar. 
Francisco:  Empresa  Lineas  Maritimas  Argentinas  SA 
(ELMA),  an  Argentine-flag  carrier;  C.N.  Lloyd  Brasileiro. 
a Brazil-flag  line;  Hota  Mercante  Grancolombiana,  the 
Colombia-flag  steamship  line;  Independence  Line,  a 
service  of  French-owned  Compagnie  Generale  Mari- 
time in  the  Central  American  trade,  and  Naviera  Inter- 
americana  Navicana  SA  (Navicana),  an  Ecuador-flag 
carrier,  PYC.  Lines,  a Danish  carrier,  recently  began 
calling  San  Francisco  with  a service  to  Central  America, 
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ICilihe  amount  of  attention  the  United 
A States  entrepreneurs  are  giving  to  Asia 
and  the  Far  East  these  days  is  amazing,”  said 
Humberto  Urteago,  Consul  General  of  Peru, 
Commercial  Section,  in  San  Francisco,  whose 
comment  is  echoed  by  a number  of  his  Latin 
American  counterparts.  “That's  understand- 
able... but  there  are  other  markets  as  well.” 

Today  the  Far  East  is  considered  strong 
competition  by  Latin  American  countries  trad- 
ing with  the  West  Coast,  whose  number  one 
trading  partner  is  the  United  States.  And  with 
good  reason.  Growth  of  trade  in  the  transpa- 
cific has  been  phenomenal  for  all  West  Coast 
ports.  In  1984,  the  Pacific  Rim  accounted  for 
over  half  of  the  cargo  handled  through  the  Port 
of  San  Francisco.  But  South/Central  America 
was  a significant  second  and  is  growing. 

San  Francisco  continues  to  be  the  domi- 
nant northern  California  port  in  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can trade  route  and  one  of  the  major  receiving 
ports  for  coffee  in  the  United  States.  A few  fig- 
ures for  1984  will  show  why.  Slightly  over  78% 
of  all  Latin  American  liner  cargo  in  the  Bay 
Area  and  27%  of  all  such  cargo  on  the  West 
Coast  came  through  the  Port  of  San  Francisco. 
The  Latin  American  trade  route  registered  the 
greatest  increase  in  container  tonnage— a 31% 
increase  over  1983.  And  as  far  as  coffee  is 
concerned,  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  handled 
75%  of  all  Latin  American  coffee  coming  in 
through  West  Coast  ports. 

In  addition  to  coffee,  major  commodities 
imported  from  Latin  America  through  San 
Francisco  include  meat,  cocoa  beans,  build- 
ing board,  mineral  ores  and  fishmeal— with 
Brazil,  Colombia,  Peru,  Ecuador  and  Argen- 
tina the  principal  sources. 

While  the  Latin  American  countries  com- 


prise a single  statistical  trade  route— their  trade 
potential  varies  considerably  from  the  more 
industrialized  Brazil  to  the  third  world  develop- 
ing countries  represented  by  Peru. 

Argentina — Latin  America’s 
Cornucopia 

Argentina  is  going  to  have  to  become  more 
industrialized,  says  Susana  Grand,  Argen- 
tina’s Consul  General  in  San  Francisco.  The 
new  government  is  strongly  encouraging  in- 
vestments for  this  purpose. 

But  for  now,  Argentina  remains  an  impor- 
tant agricultural  country  producing  large  sur- 
pluses of  food  for  export. 

Argentina  exports  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
meat— especially  mutton— to  Arab  countries, 
and  meat,  concentrated  fruit  juice  and  honey 
to  the  U.S.  Argentina  also  trades  with  its  fellow 
members  in  the  Asociacion  Latinoamericana 
de  Intercambio,  an  organization  to  encour- 
age trade  among  Latin  American  countries 
through  special  rates. 

“We  used  to  exporta  lotto  European  coun- 
tries,” Grand  says,  “but  with  the  formation  of 
the  Common  Market,  they  have  stopped  im- 
porting from  us.  Instead,  they  are  importing 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand— countries 
that  export  similar  food  products.” 

Searching  for  new  markets,  Argentina  has 
turned  to  the  Far  East,  and  is  sending  a num- 
ber of  trade  missions  to  Japan,  China  and 
South  Korea. 

Argentina  would  like  to  be  able  to  export 
fresh  meat  to  the  United  States.  This  is  cur- 
rently prohibited  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.The  Argentine  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington has  been  trying  to  get  this  restriction 


lifted,  calling  it  a form  of  protectionism.  At  the 
present  time,  only  canned  or  cooked  meat  can 
be  brought  into  the  U.S.  from  Argentina. 

If  Argentina  is  going  to  increase  trade  with 
the  U.S.,  it  will  have  to  lower  freight  rates  on 
such  surplus  commodities  as  apples  and 
pears.  Grand  says,  and  we  are  going  to  have 
to  export  the  products  that  the  U.S.  wants. 
Shoes,  for  example,  must  be  produced  in  the 
sizes,  styles,  colors  and  quantity  that  will  sat- 
isfy the  U.S.  market. 

‘The  trade  opportunities  are  there,  but  much 
of  it  depends  on  us  in  Argentina.” 

Brazil— An  Industrial  Nation 

Brazil  has  an  industrial  economy  and  a wide 
fange  of  quality  products  to  offer,  accord- 
ing to  Noemia  Wainer,  Chancery  Officer  in 
charge  of  trade  promotion  at  the  Consulate 
General  of  Brazil  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  new  Brazilian  government  to 
increase  the  emphasis  on  trade  development. 

Although  Brazil  borrowed  heavily,  and  is 
now  burdened  with  large  debt,  the  country 
has  been  able  to  build  an  industrial  base  and 
an  infrastructure  that  has  made  it  all  worth- 
while, Wainer  says. 

Coffee  beans,  iron  ore  and  soybran  are 
major  exports-as  they  have  been-with  Bra- 
zil soon  to  be  the  top  exporter  of  iron  ore  in  the 
world.  But  the  export  of  manufactured  goods 
has  steadily  increased,  and  orange  juice,  foot- 
wear, steel  products,  mechanical  instruments 
and  transport  goods  are  now  as  important  as 
Brazil's  traditional  commodities. 

Brazil  protects  its  developing  electronics 
and  computer  industry.  In  fact,  Brazil  controls 
all  imports  that  are  not  directly  connected  to 
the  development  of  the  country.  You'll  see  no 
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foreign-built  cars,  no  French  perfumes,  no 
American  or  European  made  designer  jeans 
or  shoes.  These  products  are  found  in  Brazil, 
but  they  are  manufactured  in  Brazil  through 
joint  ventures  and  franchises. 

Colombia— Straddling  the  Caribbean 
and  the  Pacific 

Colombia’s  biggest  seaport,  Buenaventura, 
IS  on  the  Pacific,  but  the  three  ports  on  the 
Caribbean  have  been  getting  more  attention 
from  the  government  in  Bogota,  says  Carlos 
Garces,  Consul  General  for  Colombia  in  San 
Francisco.  Part  of  the  problem  could  be  the 
centralized  administration  for  all  Colombia 
ports  in  its  capital  city,  Bogota,  high  in  the 
Andes  and  far  removed  from  either  coast.  Gar- 
ces and  his  wife,  both  experienced  in  Colom- 
bia's political  arena,  plan  to  do  something 
about  this  when  they  return  to  Colombia  this 
summer.  Colombia  can  trade  with  both  the 
East  and  West  without  transiting  the  Panama 
Canal.  Surprisingly,  Colombia  is  not  a mem- 
ber of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative. 

“We  expected  to  be  included,  but  we  were 
left  out.  I think  it  was  unjust.  On  one  of  our 
coasts  we  trade  with  all  of  the  islands  of  the 
Caribbean  and  we  are  really  a part  of  the  Car- 
ibbean Basin,”  Garces  explained.  “It  would 
have  helped  with  our  balance  of  trade.” 

Trade  growth  for  Colombia  lies  in  the  Pacific 
Basin,  Garces  believes,  and  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  Colombia’s  “Pacific  side.” 

Having  an  adverse  trade  balance  with  the 
United  States  (about  $1,500  million  in  1982), 
Colombia  is  trying  to  build  up  its  exports.  “We 
have  a lot  of  agricultural  products  besides  cof- 
fee that  we  could  send  to  the  U.S.... pine- 
apples...avocados,  table  grapes.  Our  pine- 
apples are  more  luscious  than  those  of  the 
Philippines  or  Hawaii,”  Garces  contends. 


But  to  encourage  and  increase  trade,  Co- 
lombia needs  to  be  more  competitive  and  to 
have  better  control  of  its  shipping  rates,  Gar- 
ces says.  He  believes  this  will  happen  when 
Colombia's  ports  are  granted  local  control  and 
authority.  And  that’s  what  he  will  try  to  accom- 
plish when  he  returns  to  Colombia. 

Ecuador — Toward  Expanding 
Bilateral  Trade 

We  believe  there  is  immense  potential  in 
the  area  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Ecuador... In  the  past,  most  of  our 
trade  has  been  concentrated  on  the  East 
Coast— Miami  and  New  York,  but  one  of  our 
new  government’s  top  priorities  is  to  increase 
trade  between  Ecuador  and  the  U.S.  West 
Coast,  and  particularly  California  and  San 
Francisco.”  So  commented  Dr.  Mario  Leon 
Meneses,  Consul  General  of  Excuador. 

Ecuador’s  emphasis  on  increasing  trade 
with  the  U.S.  is  further  manifested  in  the 
appointment  of  Enrique  Pareja  as  Commer- 
cial Attache  (also  in  San  Francisco).  “We  are 
seeking  both  technological  and  capital  invest- 
ment in  mining  as  well  as  research  and  tech- 
nology in  agriculture... Ecuador  has  vast  min- 
eral resources,  from  oil  to  precious  and  non- 
precious metals  to  coal)’  adds  Dr.  Meneses. 

Currently,  Ecuador’s  primary  exports  are  oil, 
bananas  and  seafood  products  (particularly 
shrimp).  Ecuador  would  like  to  broaden  its 
range  of  exports  to  the  U.S.  to  include  such 
items  as  wood  products— plywoods  and  fin- 
ished products,  and  various  other  items. 

Commenting  on  the  competition  posed  by 
Pacific  Rim  goods.  Dr.  Meneses  states;  “Pacific 
Rim  competition  is  a reality.  We  are  accustomed 
and  experienced  in  dealing  in  a free  market 
and  view  that  competition  as  a challenge.” 


Peru-A  Developing  Notion 

Tirade  is  one  of  the  basic  economic  sup- 
ports of  the  Peruvian  economy,  according 
to  Humberto  Urteago,  but  trade,  like  their  econ- 
omy, is  going  through  a crisis.  “When  we 
acquired  our  foreign  debt  in  the  70s,  who 
could  foresee  the  international  economic  cri- 
sis of  the  80s?”  Like  other  developing  nations, 
Peru  has  the  need  and  desire  to  create  new 
production  areas,  but  not  the  money  to  do  it 
without  diverting  funds  from  already  estab- 
lished areas. 

Peru  is  basically  a mineral  exporter,  al- 
though it  does  export  some  intermediate  man- 
ufactured goods  to  the  U.S.  and  Europe.  Other 
important  trading  partners  are  Japan,  which 
imports  copper,  and  the  neighboring  Andean 
Pact  Nations.  (Venezuela,  Colombia,  Peru, 
Ecuador  and  Bolivia  are  members  of  the 
Andean  Pact  signed  in  1969  to  promote  trade 
within  the  region.) 

“To  successfully  trade  today,  you  have  to 
have  the  right  product. ..the  right  price. ..and 
the  right  quantity.. .then  get  that  information  to 
your  buyer  at  the  right  time.  The  Latin  Ameri- 
can Market  is  very  competitive  today.  Many 
times  we  have  the  right  product...  right  price 
...  and  right  quantity...  but  the  prospective  buy- 
ers here  in  the  United  States  don’t  know  it.  I’ve 
had  an  opportunity  to  compare  fishmeal,  for 
example,  and  Peru’s  is  better  quality  and  bet- 
ter priced  than  what  is  currently  being  import- 
ed from  Asia.” 

As  a third  world  nation,  Peru  protects  its 
own  developing  industries.  But,  according  to 
Urteago,  objects  strongly  to  certain  “first  world” 
nations  who  are  employing  protectionist  mea- 
sures and  affecting  Peru’s  ability  to  find  mar- 
kets for  its  products. 
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Meeting  aboard  the  M.V  Dxumitoi  ore  L.G.  Christensen  from  PVC.  Lines'  headquarters  in  Denmark. 
Victor  L.  Jovino,  vice  president,  Interocean  Steamship  Corporation;  Captain  Stanislav  Milic,  and  Bengt 
I.  Henriksen,  president,  First  Ocean  Marine  Co. 


M.V.  Duimitoi  inaugurated  the  PVC.  liner  service  to  Son  Francisco. 


P.V.C.  Begins  Liner  Service 
to  San  Francisco 

The  first  long-term  agreement  between  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco  and  a shipping  line 
in  the  North  European  liner  trade  was  approved 
by  the  San  Francisco  Port  Commission  on 
April  24. 

PVC.  Lines,  a Danish  steamship  company, 
has  two  services  that  will  call  San  Francisco, 
and,  together,  will  provide  twice-monthly  ser- 
vice to  Europe.  A monthly  service  between  Eur- 
ope, Central  America  and  the  United  ^States 
and  Canadian  West  Coast  began  calling  San 
Francisco  with  the  arrival  of  the  M.V.  Durmitor 
on  May  2 at  the  South  San  Francisco  Con- 
tainerTerminal,  operated  by  Stevedoring  Serv- 
ices of  America. 

In  addition,  an  all  water  express  service 
between  the  Pacific  Coast  and  European 
ports,  with  a 24-day  transit  time,  begins  June 
15.  U.S.  ports  of  call  will  be  Alaskan  ports,  San 
Francisco  and  Long  Beach.  European  ports 
include  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Flamburg,  Bre- 
merhaven  and  Scandinavia. 

Under  the  five-year  terminal  revenue-shar- 
ing agreement,  PVC.  Lines  will  make  San  Fran- 
cisco its  Northern  California  port  of  call  for  its 
liner  services.  In  return,  P.V.C.  will  receive  a per- 
centage of  the  wharfage  and  dockage  that  the 
Port  collects  from  the  steamship  line. 

“This  is  an  important  step  for  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  toward  improving  our  European 
market  share;’  Dr.  Arthur  FI.  Coleman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Port  Commission,  said  on  approv- 
ing the  agreement. 

P.V.C.  currently  operates  a total  of  30  ves- 
sels in  its  various  services.  The  three-year-old 
Durmitor  Is  a 17,400  dwt  combination  general 
cargo/container  vessel  with  a capacity  of  up 
to  600  TEUs. Three  ships  will  join  the  Durmitor 
in  the  Europe/Central  America  service. 

P.V.C.  will  use  San  Francisco  Container 
Terminal— South,  operated  by  Stevedoring 
Services  of  America. 

Chief  imports  discharged  in  San  Francisco 
are  expected  to  include  Scandinavian  furni- 


ture, Danish  food  products-ham,  cookies, 
cheese,  European  beer,  wine  and  liquor,  and 
paper  products.  A large  shipment  of  cotton  for 
Poland  was  among  the  exports  loaded  aboard 


the  Durm/fo/' during  its  first  San  Francisco  call. 

First  Ocean  Marine  Co.  is  the  sales  agent 
for  P.V.C.  Lines  with  Interocean  Steamship  Cor- 
poration handling  the  husbanding. 


Excursion  Yacht  Opens 
Hatch  to  General  Public 

City  of  San  Francisco,  Flornblower  Yachts’ 
newest  and  largest  excursion  boat,  begins 
lunch  and  brunch  cruises  in  June  for  the  gen- 
eral public.  Lunch  cruises  are  on  Friday  only 
and  brunch  cruises  on  Sunday  only.  Nightly 
dinner  and  dancing  cruises  were  inaugurated 
last  April.  Prior  to  this,  the  City  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  began  cruises  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  in  November,  was  available  for  charter 
only. 

All  cruises  embark  and  disembark  on 
Pier  33. 
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Jack  Edwards 
Senior  Vice  President 
Marketing  and  Sales 
Southern  Pacific 
Transportation  Company 
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Southern  Pacific,  in  what  was  considered  a 
daring  and  controversial  move  at  the  time, 
went  outside  the  transportation  industry  and 
hired  one  of  its  owm  customers-Jack  Edwards, 
then  senior  vice  president  of  sales  and  distri- 
bution for  California  Canners  and  Growers, 
a.  .\'hy  do  think  Southern  Pacific  selected 

...  a non-railroad  man  ? 

A.  For  that  very  reason.  I did  not  come  up 
through  the  railroads-but  through  sales  and 
marketing,  distribution,  finance  and  logistics. 

The  company  realized  they  needed  more 
customer  orientation. . .more  customer  empha- 
sis. . .and  one  way  to  get  it  was  to  actually  bring 
in  one  of  their  customers  to  run  the  marketing 
and  sales  function. 

I walked  into  a situation  where  we  had  ero- 
sion in  our  sales... erosion  in  our  customer 
base. ..erosion  in  our  market  share.  We  were 
experiencing  a lot  of  problems  with  our  cus- 
tomers with  respect  to  credibility. 

Q.  .Vhat  did  you  do? 

A.  For  the  first  three  months,  I just  looked,  lis- 
tened and  watched.  What  the  company  had 
been  doing  was  not  succeeding,  so  changes 
and  reorganization  had  to  be  made  very 
quickly.  We  cut  out  a couple  of  layers  of  man- 
agement, decentralized  decision-making, 
removed  some  of  the  controls  on  our  market- 
ing people  so  they  could  be  more  flexible  in 
the  marketplace  and  gave  our  sales  people 
more  authority  to  negotiate  pricing  to  sell 
our  product 

Our  market  share  stopped  its  decline... 
stabilized. ..and  is  now  starting  to  creep  back 
up  again. 

61 . .Vhat  do  you  feel  is  the  single  most  impor- 
tant contribution  you  have  made  to  Southern 
Pacific? 

A.  To  provide  a customer  perspective. 

When  I first  came  here,  we’d  sit  around  dis- 
cussing strategy.. .or  objectives... or  negotiat- 
ing a contract  We’d  work  something  out. . .just 
the  way  we  were  going  to  do  it  Then  I’d  ask. . . 

What  will  the  customerthinkof  all  this?  What 
do  you  suppose  he  thinks  about  our  approach? 
Are  we  really  solving  his  problem?  Will  what 
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we  do  get  the  business?  Looking  from  the  cus- 
tomer’s point  of  view  of  what  it  takes  to  sell  his 
product  to  his  customers  was  a whole  new 
way  of  thinking  for  Southern  Pacific. 

Edwards  was  born  in  Long  Beach,  but  has 
been  a Bay  Area  resident  since  1960,  attend- 
ing Terra  Linda  High  School.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  California  at  Davis  with  a 
degree  in  food  science  and  technology,  and 
received  an  MBA  with  a major  in  marketing 
from  the  University  of  Oregon. 

Combining  his  education  in  food  technol- 
ogy and  business,  Edwards  went  to  work  for 
California  Canners  and  Growers  as  financial 
analyst  in  1969.  He  quickly  moved  through  vari- 
ous jobs  in  the  financial  area  becoming  vice 
president  of  distribution,  then  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  distribution,  then  senior  vice  president 
of  sale  and  distribution. 

It  was  from  this  position  that  he  literally 
“moved  across  the  street”  from  the  CCG  offices 
in  the  Ferry  Building  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
offices  at  One  Market  Plaza. 

But  Edwards  has  not  always  stayed  so  close 
to  one  place.  He  moved  every  two  years  when 
he  was  growing  up  as  his  father  was  in  the 
service— living  in  Washington,  D.C.,  New  York, 
Hawaii  and  Cuba. 

It  appears  he  will  be  moving  again.Thistime 
to  Chicago.  Edwards  is  one  of  the  14  top-level 
executives  from  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa 
Fe  selected  to  head  the  merged  company  fol- 
lowing the  expected  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  approval. 

Q.  Where  does  the  merger  stand  now? 

A.  The  hearings  and  testimony  will  be  com- 
ing to  a close  during  the  summer  with  final 
arguments  before  the  ICC  in  August  and  early 
September.  We  fully  expect  the  ICC  to  approve 
the  merger  and  are  hopeful  that  it  will  be  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

In  my  opinion,  the  chances  of  the  Commis- 
sion not  approving  the  merger  are  very,  very 
small.  Historically,  they  have  approved  the  Bur- 
lington Northern  merger  and  the  Union  Pacific 
merger.  We  have  a very  strong  case.  No  one  in 
the  industry  doubts  that  it  will  be  approved. 


61.  Why  do  you  feel  you  need  this  merger? 
A.  Simply  in  order  to  compete. 

97.8%  of  our  business  is  so  heavily  com- 
peted for  right  now,  it’s  incredible.  Never  in  the 
history  of  transportation  has  the  level  of  compe- 
tition been  so  high.  You  have  to  literally  get  in 
line  behind  other  carriers  to  bid  on  a custom- 
er’s business.  And  the  lines  have  become  long 
and  deep  in  front  of  our  customers’  doors.  In 
addition  to  competing  with  other  railroads,  we 
also  compete  with  barges  and  with  at  least 
32,000  trucking  companies. Trucks  haul  any- 
thing now... even  the  more  traditional  rail- 
oriented  commodities  like  grain  and  coal.  And 
trucks  have  become  competitive  over  the  long 
haul.  It  used  to  be  that  anything  under  500 
miles  was  for  trucks.  Anything  over  that,  the 
railroads  had. Today,  trucks  will  go  to  New  York 
from  here  and  pull  a rate  very  similar  to  ours... 
and  make  money  on  it. 

Our  way  of  competing  with  trucks  is  piggy- 
back and  intermodal.  Intermodal  has  grown 
dramatically  in  the  last  few  years  and  is  now 
about  20%  of  our  business.  We  can  put  together 
train  schedules  and  transportation  handling 
systems  that  are  low  cost  and  very  efficient. 
Q.How  will  the  merger  make  you  more 
competitive? 

A.  It  will  provide  us  with  more  single-line  ser- 
vice...provide  us  with  lower  cost. ..and  pro- 
vide us  with  access  to  additional  markets  and 
gateways.  Those  three  factors  alone  will  make 
us  a much  more  effective  competitor. 

6t.  How  do  the  other  railroads  feel? 

A.  Five  different  railroads  have  asked  for  track- 
age rights  over  our  railroad  as  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  this  merger.  Trackage  rights  means 
that  you  have  to  allow  the  other  railroad  to  use 
your  tracks.  Although  you  are  compensated, 
the  compensation  is  woefully  short  of  what  it 
means  to  have  another  railroad  traveling  over 
your  tracks  gaining  access  to  more  markets 
and  more  customers  than  they  would  other- 
wise have. 

Through  the  ICC  proceedings  we  have 
taken  exception  with  all  five  railroads.  We  feel 
their  requests  are  excessive  and  unnecessary. 


Gl.  How  do  your  customers  feel? 

A.  We  have  the  largest  number  of  customers 
supporting  our  merger  of  any  recent  merger. 
Over  350  customers  have  written  statements 
on  our  behalf.  At  the  same  time  there  are  those 
that  are  concerned  that  some  of  the  other  rail- 
roads will  be  hurt.  That  we  would  be  so  big, 
and  so  dominate  certain  markets,  that  it  would 
hurt  other  railroads’  ability  to  compete. 

Q.  Are  these  concerns  justified? 

A.  It’s  kind  of  a mixed  bag.  I have  no  sympathy 
at  all  for  the  big  railroads,  they  already  have 
everything  they  need.  But  our  customers  that 
are  supporting  the  little  guys  have  a case.  How- 
ever, the  consequences,  should  they  succeed 
in  blocking  the  merger,  are  extemely  severe. 
Q.  And  what  about  rates? 

A.  This  is  a concern  with  some  customers. 
Some  say  the  rates  will  increase  with  less  com- 
petition among  railroads.  Some  say  the  rates 
should  be  less  because  we’ll  have  less  costs. 
Actually,  because  of  cost  efficiencies,  we  think 
we’ll  be  able  to  hold  rates  for  a period  of  time 
and  compete  effectively. 

Q.  1986  should  be  quite  a year  for  you. 

A.  The  first  six  months  are  going  to  be  very, 
very  intense.  We’ll  need  to  mesh  together  pol- 
icy, procedures,  customer  contacts,  organiza- 
tion, people.  And  we  have  to  do  it  very  quickly. 
Every  day  that  we  don’t  put  it  together,  our  com- 
petitors are  going  to  take  advantage  of  us.  We 
will  try  to  keep  a balance  between  the  two 
companies  since  each  brings  to  the  table  dif- 
ferent customers,  different  commodities,  dif- 
ferent emphases  and  different  styles  of  man- 
agement. We’ve  got  to  take  the  best  of  both 
and  not  let  individual  ego  and  pride  get  in  the 
way.  If  we  fail  in  doing  this,  then  we  fail  in  realiz- 
ing the  benefits  of  the  merger— additional  busi- 
ness and  the  ability  to  compete. 

The  stakes  are  high. 


New  Speeder  on  the  Boy 

Anew  high-speed  ferryboat  began  service 
on  San  Francisco  Bay,  May  6,  transport- 
ing commuters  between  Tiburon  and  the  San 
Francisco  Ferry  Terminal  (behind  the  Ferry 
Building)  in  only  15  minutes. 

Designed  and  built  for  Harbor  Carriers’  Red 
and  White  Fleet,  the  400-passenger  twin-hulled 
catamaran  is  being  used  to  carry  commuters 
during  the  morning  and  evening  commute 
times.  Mid-day,  the  ferryboat  runs  from  the  Red 
and  White  Fleet  Ferry  Landing  at  Pier  41  in 
Fisherman’s  Wharf  to  Sausalito  and  Tiburon, 
accommodating  tourists.  Because  of  its  Marin 
County  destinations,  the  boat  is  named,  appro- 
priately, the  M.V.  CataMarin. 

Nichols  Brothers  Boat  Builders  in  Freeland, 
Washington,  built  the  $2  million  catamaran  for 
Crowley  Maritime  Corporation,  owner  of  Har- 
bor Carriers,  in  just  six  months. 

The  triple-decked  ferryboat  has  a cruising 
speed  of  28  knots  (that’s  just  about  33  mph). 


Norberto  Luppi  shows  one  of  his  paintings  to  Cynthia  England.  Transpacific  Transportation  Co.:  Cap- 
tain Otto  Szeles;  Susana  Grane,  Consul  General  of  Argentina  in  Son  Francisco,  and  Hessel  Roorda. 
ELMA  General  Agency. 


Sea-Going  Art  Show 

Elm  As  M.  y.  Santa  Cruz  II  became  a floating 
art  gallery  during  its  recent  call  to  San 
Francisco. 

Argentinian  artist  Norberto  Luppi  with  sev- 
eral dozen  of  his  paintings  had  boarded  the 
ship  in  Buenos  Aires  and  was  exhibiting  his 
works  at  ports  along  the  way. 

While  longshoremen  unloaded  containers 
of  coffee  from  the  ship,  special  guests  of  ELMA 
came  aboard  for  a reception  to  meet  the  artist 
and  see  his  paintings.  The  Argentinian-flag 
vessel  made  an  appropriate  setting  for  the 


paintings  whose  subjects  are  ships  and  boats, 
harbors  and  docks. 

Luppi’s  work  has  been  exhibited  in  many 
cities  throughout  the  world.  None  of  the  paint- 
ings was  for  sale. 

According  to  Captain  Otto  Szeles,  Luppi  has 
been  sketching  and  painting  maritime  sub- 
jects during  the  voyage. 

ELMA  (Empresa  Lineas  Maritimas  Argenti- 
nas  S.A.)  calls  the  North  San  Francisco  Con- 
tainer Terminal  operated  by  California  Steve- 
dore and  Ballast  Company.  ELMA  General 
Agency  is  general  agent  for  the  line  with  Trans- 
pacific Trar  isportation  Company  as  sub-agent. 


Port  Commissioners  and  staff  welcome  BIMCO  delegates  to  the  reception  at  Pier  35. 


San  Francisco  Hosts  BIMCO 

Over  400  members  of  the  Baltic  and  Inter- 
national Maritime  Council  (BIMCO)  were 
in  San  Francisco  from  April  29  through  May  3 
to  attend  that  organization’s  biennial  gen- 
eral meeting. 

Formed  eighty  years  ago  in  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  by  a group  of  shipowners,  BIMCO 
is  the  world's  largest  private  international  ship- 
ping organization.  While  its  members  are  from 
over  100  countries  throughout  the  world,  this 
is  the  first  time  the  organization  has  met  out- 
side of  Europe.  Membership  is  made  up  of 
some  900  shipowners  who  represent  almost 
50%  of  the  world  merchant  fleet,  1800  ship- 
brokers  and  over  50  protection  and  indemnity 
clubs,  defense  associations  and  national 
associations  of  shipowners  and  brokers. 

The  meetings  consisted  of  seminars,  panel 
discussions  and  lectures  covering  timely 
aspects  of  world  shipping. 

Jacob  Nebeling,  a member  of  the  BIMCO 
Board  of  Directors,  president  of  Marine  Char- 
tering Co.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  and  a major 
organizer  of  the  BIMCO  meeting  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  chairman  of  the  opening  session 
that  featured  lectures  on  “Bankruptcy  at  Sea” 
and  “Inland  Transportation  in  the  United  States.” 
Other  topics  covered  during  the  five-day 


meeting  included  “What  Can  BIMCO  Do  for 
You?”  and  "The  Shipping  Industry— A User/ 
Provider  Dialogue.”  A name  change  was  also 
approved  making  it  Baltic  and  International 
Council  instead  of  Conference. 

The  Port  hosted  a reception  at  the  Pier  35 
Passenger  Terminal  welcoming  all  delegates 
and  guests  to  the  City  and  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Later  in  the  week,  the  Port  co-hosted, 
with  other  members  of  the  Golden  Gate  Port 
Association,  a luncheon  aboard  Hornblower 
Yachts'  City  of  San  Francisco  while  the  boat 
toured  toured  the  Bay.  For  many  delegates,  this 


was  the  first  time  they  had  seen  the  shipping 
and  container  facilities  on  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco’s southern  waterfront. 

At  the  final  banquet,  the  Port  awarded  the 
Order  of  Maritime  Merit  to  two  BIMCO  officers. 
The  rank  of  Commander  was  presented  to 
Christian  Lund,  executive  committee  chair- 
man, Copenhagen;  and  the  rank  of  Officer  was 
given  to  Jacob  Nebeling,  board  of  directors, 
San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco’s  selection  as  the  site  of  the 
meetings  reflects  the  organization’s  desire  to 
increase  participation  by  Pacific  Rim  ports. 


Port  Honors  Latin  American 
Carriers  and  Shippers 

Latin  American  steamship  lines  calling  San 
Francisco  and  their  shippers  were  honored 
by  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  at  a reception  at 
Pier  35  on  the  evening  of  April  11. 

Lines  represented  were:  Empresa  Lineas 
Maritimas  Argentinas  S.A.  (ELMA),  an  Argen- 


tine-flag carrier;  C.N.  Lloyd  Brasileiro,  a Brazil- 
,flag  line;  Flota  Mercante  Grancolombiana,the 
Colombia-flag  steamship  line;  Independence 
Line,  a service  of  French-owned  Compagnie 
Generate  Maritime  in  the  Central  American 
trade,  and  Naviera  Interamericana  Navicana 
S.A.  (Navicana),  an  Ecuador-flag  carrier. 

Speaking  at  the  reception,  Eugene  L.  Gart- 
land,  the  Port’s  executive  director,  referred  to 


the  31%  increase  last  year  in  container  ton- 
nage handled  by  the  Port  in  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can trade.  “White  some  of  this  increase  is  due 
to  the  continued  movement  toward  container- 
ized cargo,  we  can  attribute  most  of  it  to  the 
addition  of  Navicana  and  Independence  Line, 
the  expanded  capacity  of  Lloyd  Brasileiro 
and  the  consolidation  of  ELMA  operations  in 
San  Francisco.” 


Navicana  Enters  Long- 
Term  Agreement 

A five-year  terminal  revenue-sharing  agree- 
ment with  Naviera  Interamericana  Navi- 
cana S.A.  (Navicana),  an  Ecuador-flag  carrier, 
was  signed  in  April.  Dennis  Pelino,  senior 
vice  president  of  SeaPac  Services,  Inc.,  gen- 
eral agent  for  Navicana,  signed  for  the  steam- 
ship line. 

Navicana  began  its  Latin  American  service 
in1983,and  in  1984  moved  its  Bay  Area  opera- 
tions from  Oakland  to  the  Port  of  San  Francisco. 

The  line  operates  two  multi-purpose  ves- 
sels in  regular  monthly  service  between  the 
West  Coast  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  and  South 
American  ports  in  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. 
Other  ports  in  South  and  Central  America  are 
called  by  inducement. 

In  signing  the  agreement  for  the  Port,  Exec- 
utive Director  Eugene  L.  Gatland  noted,  "With 
this  agreement, all  national  flag  lines  and  domi- 
nant third  flag  lines  in  the  South  and  Central 
American  trade  and  80%  of  all  liner  carriers 
calling  San  Francisco  have  long-term  commit- 
ments with  the  Port. 


Hotel  Recommended  for 
Pier  45 

A 21-member  citizens  advisory  group  has 
recommended  to  the  Port  Commission 
that  a 350-500  room  hotel  be  developed  on 
Pier  45  in  Fisherman’s  Wharf. 

Criginally,  condominium  housing  units  had 
been  planned  for  the  pier  as  set  forth  in  the 


1981  Fisherman’s  Wharf  Action  Plan.  Flowever, 
the  State  Lands’  Commission  took  the  posi- 
tion that  the  pier  could  not  be  used  for  private 
housing  and  the  advisory  group  was  formed 
last  January  to  reevaluate  the  area  and  make 
a land-use  recommendation  for  the  11-acre 
pier  as  an  addendum  to  the  Action  Plan. 

The  advisory  group  has  further  recom- 
mended that  any  restaurant  or  retail  operations 
on  the  pier  would  be  restricted  to  the  hotel. 


ether  recommendations  concerned  the 
preservation  of  views  and  vistas,  the  retention 
of  at  least  50%  of  the  pier  in  open  space  and  a 
space  reserved  for  a Fish  Research  Center. 

In  accordance  with  the  Action  Plan,  the 
committee  reaffirmed  that  the  development  of 
Flyde  Street  Pier  to  accommodate  the  com- 
mercial fishing  industry  should  occur  before 
beginning  any  construction  or  demolition  on 
Pier  45. 


Whazfingers  Empowered 
to  Tag  Vehicles 

The  Port’s  seven  wharfingers  became  spe- 
cial officers  of  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Department  on  May  23  when  they  were  sworn 
in  by  Police  Chief  Cornelius  Murphy  at  the  Flail 
' of  Justice. 

Armed  with  “silver  stars”  and  citation  books, 
the  wharfingers,  whose  job  it  is  to  oversee  the 
operations  of  the  piers  for  the  Port,  now  have 
the  authority  to  issue  tickets  to  illegally  parked 
vehicles  on  streets  within,  or  bordering.  Port 
property. 

Cf  major  concern  are  the  illegally  parked 
. cars  and  trucks  on  the  access  streets  to  the 
■ maritime  piers  that  can  impede  the  delivery  of 
cargo  on  and  off  the  terminals. 

! Before  getting  their  badges, the  wharfingers 
were  required  to  receive  special  training  at  the 
(.Police  Academy,  where,  according  to  Chief 
t Wharfinger  Walter  Bowden,  they  learned  that 
writing  a ticket  is  not  as  simple  as  it  sounds. 


Police  Chief  Cornelius  Muiphy  sweois  in  Port  Wharfingers  (from  left)  Denise Himer.  Walter  Bowden  (chief 
wharfinger).  Tom  Costello,  Bill  Wdlstrom,  Chris  Patron.  Hal  Reile  and  Art  Colma. 
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ALONG  THE  WATERFRONT 


Maiden  Visit  tor  a Royal 
Princess 

The  world’s  newest  luxury  cruise  ship. 

Princess  Cruises’  45.000-ton  Royal  Prin- 
cess, made  its  maiden  arrival  to  San  Francisco 
at  10  a.m..  on  Monday.  May  27. 

The  1200-passenger  vessel  docked  at  the 
Pier  35  Passenger  Terminal  following  a regal 
entry  through  the  Golden  Gate  and  a "turn" 
around  the  Bay  led  by  the  Port’s  water-spraying 
lireboat.  Phoenix. 

An  assortment  of  small  crafts  joined  the  par- 
ade. seen  by  many  on  shore  from  vantage 
points  throughout  the  City. 

The  ship  had  been  making  the  Caribbean/ 


Panama  Canal  cruises  between  Los  Ange- 
les and  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico,  since  entering 
service  last  November.  Based  in  San  Francisco 
through  September,  the  Roya/Pr/ncess  will  be 
making  10-day  roundtrip  cruises  to  Canada 
and  Alaska. 

Christened  appropriately  by  Princess  Diana, 
the  Royal  Princess,  nicknamed  the  "Super 
Love  Boat,"  is  the  most  expensive  cruise  ship 
yet  built,  according  to  a Princess  Cruises’ 
spokesman,  and  presents  some  innovative 
and  revolutionary  design  features. 

It  is  the  first  major  cruise  ship  ever  built  with 
all-outside  staterooms,  each  with  large  picture 
windows,  tub  bath  as  well  as  shower,  refrigera- 
tor and  remote  control  color  TV.  All  suites, 
deluxe  rooms,  and  some  standard  staterooms 


on  the  upper  decks,  have  private  outside  bal- 
conies with  sliding  glass  doors. 

The  ship  has  more  open  deck  space  than 
any  ship  afloat— over  two  acres!  There  are  four 
pool  areas,  two  fresh  water  jacuzzis  and  a 
health  spa  with  a ten-station  gymnasium. 

From  a navigational  standpoint,  the  Royal 
Princess  contains  sophisticated  satellite  com- 
munication equipment,  has  a speed  of  22 
knots,  and  is  fully-stabilized  for  smooth  sailing. 
While  the  ship  is  of  British  registry,  with  British 
officers  and  crew,  the  dining  room  is  Italian- 
a Princess  Cruises’  trademark. 

Under  the  command  of  Captain  John  R. 
Young,  the  Royal  Princess  departed  San  Fran- 
cisco at  5 p.m.,  on  the  first  of  a summer  full  of 
cruises  to  Canada  and  Alaska. 


that  the  company  will  introduce  into  its  world- 
wide service  in  1985. 

The  Tristan  has  a capacity  of  7400  cars  or  a 
combination  of  540  trucks  and  3200  cars. 


Fred  Noonan  Company  is  general  agent 
and  terminal  operator  at  Pier  70  for  Wallenius 
Lines.  California  Stevedore  and  Ballast  per- 
forms the  stevedoring. 


Maiden  Voyage  of  Car 
Carrier 


Captain  Sixten  Olsson  discusses  the  features 
of  the  new  ship  with  Dr,  Arthur  H.  Coleman, 
president,  Port  Commission, 


Tne  Wallenius  Lines’  M.V.  Tristan,  newest 
pure  car/truck  carrier  in  the  Swedish 
steamship  company’s  fleet,  was  welcomed  to 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco  in  April  during  its 
maiden  voyage. 

Called  a “floating  multi-storey  car  park”  the 
Tristan  is  one  of  four  new  generation  carriers 
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Brazilian  Ship  Welcomed 
to  San  Francisco 

C.N.  Lloyd  Brasileiro  introduced  the  M.V. 

Itaquatia  to  its  West  Coast  service,  with 
the  ship  making  its  maiden  call  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, May  9. 

A combination  vessel,  the  Itaquatia  has  a 
549  TEU  capacity. 

Owned  by  Lloyd  Brasileiro,  the  Brazilian-flag 
ship  replaces  a charter  vessel  now  in  the 
service. 

Lloyd  Brasileiro  uses  the  North  San  Fran- 
cisco Container  Terminal  operated  by  Cali- 
fornia Stevedore  and  Ballast  Company,  calling 
here  on  a 21-day  frequency. 

Kerr  Steamship  Co.  is  general  agent  for  the 
line. 


Carlos  Massera,  owner’s  representative  tor  Lloyd  Brasileiro:  Port  Commissioner  James  Rudden;  Captain 
Emmoimel  Espirito  Santo,  and  Ronald  L.  Stone,  director  of  Maritime  Affairs  for  the  Port. 


Embarcadero  Rowing  Club/Intemational  Trade  Council  Win  Port  Whaleboat  Race 


Nineteen  rowing  teams  competed  in  this 
year's  San  Francisco  Port  Promenade 
Whaleboat  Race,  May  15,  held  as  part  of  the 
Bay  Area’s  celebration  of  World  Trade  Week. 

Thousands  of  onlookers  enjoying  the  warm, 
sunny  weather  lined  the  promenade  south  of 
the  Ferry  Building  for  the  lunchtime  event 
which  this  year  featured  three  races— adding 
a men’s  and  a women’s  race  to  the  coed  race 
that  was  initiated  last  year. 

In  the  Women’s  Race,  the  winner  was 
Embarcadero  Rowing  Club  in  a time  of  6 min- 
utes, 12.3  seconds.  Second  place  was  the  Val- 
lejo Rowing  Club,  followed  by  American  Presi- 
dent Lines  in  third  place. 

Winner  of  the  Men’s  Race  was  also  the 
Embarcadero  Rowing  Club  in  5:37.5.  Sec- 
ond was  Service  Engineering,  with  Barney’s 
Bargers  from  the  California  Maritime  Acad- 
emy coming  in  third. 

International  Trade  Council  won  the  Coed 
Race  in  5:53.5,  followed  by  Sea-Land  Service 
and  Embarcadero  Rowing  Club  in  second 
and  third  places. 

Craig  Amerkhanian  of  the  Oakland  “A”s 
announced  the  “stroke-by-stroke”  action. 

The  winning  team  in  each  race  was  awarded 
a perpetual  trophy,  presented  by  Arthur  C. 
Latno,  Jr.,  president  of  Friends  of  the  Port,  a 
non-profit  organization  that  sponsors  special 
activities  on  Port  facilities.  Each  member  of 
the  winning  teams  received  etched  glass 
steins,  and  all  participants  got  a specially- 
designed  Race  Day  T-shirt. 

Geared  for  specatators,  the  not-so-sleek 
26-foot  wooden  boats  raced  the  length  of  the 
promenade  and  back— a distance  of  one  kil- 
ometer. Although  not  a long  course,  the  1700 
lb.  whaleboats  require  plenty  of  rowing  power. 

Whaleboat  racing  dates  back  to  the  days  of 
sailing  ships  when  crews  of  the  various  ships 
in  port  would  drop  lifeboats  over  the  sides  of 
their  ships  and  race  around  the  Bay  in  compe- 
tition with  each  other.  While  whaleboat  (or  life- 
, boat)  racing  has  become  a little  more  exact. 


the  competitors  still  come  from  the  maritime 
industry. 

A boat  crew  consists  of  eight  rowers,  a cox- 
swain who  steers  the  boat  and  a bowhook 
who  sits  in  the  bow  guiding  the  boat  and  hold- 
ing the  house  flag. 

Before,  between  and  after  the  races  the 
17-piece  Navy  Band  San  Francisco  “Show 
Band  West”  played  pop  classics  recreating  the 
swinging  big-band  sound. 

Judges  Tom  Walsh,  Lykes  Bros.,  and  Tom 
Cole,  Friends  of  the  Port;  starters  Karen  Vaughn, 
Sea-Land  Service,  and  Captain  Carl  Larkin, 
American  President  Lines,  joined  over  40  vol- 
unteers from  Port  staff  to  make  this  event  a 
splashing  success. 

The  Port  and  Friends  of  the  Port  give  spe- 


Coed race 

cial  thanks  to  the  following  persons  and  com- 
panies for  their  donations  and  support: 
Allstate  Engineering  Services,  Amerford  Interna- 
tional, American  President  Lines,  Bay  Area  Inspec- 
tion Service,  Bon  Appetit,  Bracco  Distributing  Co., 
California  Stevedore  and  Ballast,  Compagnie 
Generate  Maritime,  Evergreen  Marine  Corp.,  For- 
eign Trade  Services,  Gleason  Associates,  Golden 
Sea  Fisheries  Co.,  Stan  FIlynsky,  Hornblower  Yachts, 
Lloyd  Brasileiro,  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.,  Marine 
Terminals  Corp.,  Maskell  Marine  Services,  Robert 
Meyer,  Fred  F.  Noonan  Co.,  David  Nusser,  Over- 
seas Shipping  Co.,  Edwin  Sarsfield,  Sea-Land 
Service,  Floyt  Shepston,  Shima  Transfer,  Sinbad's, 
Star  Shipping,  Transpacific  Transportation,  and 
Konrad  Wedekind. 
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Port  of  San  Francisco’s 
Comer  on  Trade 

Cjffec  IS  ihe  Port  of  San  Francisco's  lead- 
ig  liner  import  commodity,  comprising 
almost  25')r  i;t  total  1984  tonnage. 

The  Port's  increasing  market  share  of  West 
Orvast  i offee  imports  is  attributable  primarily 


New  Diydock  Puts  in  to  Port 

Continental  Maritime’s  new  $15  million 
floating  drydock,  Mission  Bay,  arrived  in 
San  Francisco,  May  11,  riding  piggyback  on 
the  carrier  ship.  Mighty  Servant  3. 

Built  in  Blexan,  West  Germany,  the  Mission 
Bay  is  664  feet  long,  190  feet  wide  and  68  feet 
high.  Weighing  almost  12,000  tons,  it  can 
accommodate  a ship  of  up  to  70,000  dwt. 

The  Mission  Bay  was  loaded  aboard  the 
Mg/ttySenranf  utilizing  the  same  basic  princi- 
ple as  a drydock.  The  carrier  ship  submer- 
ged, allowing  the  drydock  to  float  onto  the  flat 
carrier  deck. 

The  carrier  and  drydock  left  Bremen,  March 
17,  to  begin  the  14,500-mile  journey  that  took 
them  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan  at  the  tip 
of  South  America  Average  speed  was  between 
13  and  15  knots. 

Now  moored  along  the  face  of  Pier  50,  the 
Mission  Say  will  be  inaugurated  June  10  when 
the  ex-President  Monroe  is  scheduled  to  go 
into  drydock. 

The  new  drydock  is  considered  to  be  state- 
of-the-art,  according  to  Continental  Maritime 


to  the  Latin  American  trade  which  accounted 
for  95%  of  the  Port's  coffee  imports.  San  Fran- 
cisco's West  Coast  market  share  on  this  trade 
route  was  75%  in  1984,  up  from  68%  in  1983. 
Market  share  is  expected  to  increase  further  in 
1985  with  the  addition  of  Independence  Line 
and  PVC.  Lines  to  the  Port  of  San  Francisco, 
both  operating  in  the  Latin  American  Trade. 


President  D.  Whitney  Thornton,  III,  and  makes 
Continental  Maritime  a full  service  shipyard. 
Only  three  people  are  required  to  operate  the 
drydock— a dockmaster,  a pumper  and  an 
electrician.  A remote-controlled  computer 
positions  the  keel  blocks,  sonar  helps  locate 
the  ship  in  its  proper  place,  and  high  pressure 
waterblasting  replaces  traditional  sandblasting. 


PORT  PEOPLE 

□ Eugene  L Gortlcmd,  executive  director, 
attended  the  International  Trade  Fair  PORTEX 
'85  and  the  International  Association  of  Ports 
and  Harbors  World  Trade  Conference  held  in 
Hamburg,  West  Germany,  the  first  week  in  May. 
The  two  events  held  in  conjunction  with  each 
other,  attracted  trade  visitors,  delegates  and 
participants  from  around  the  world. 

□ Ronald  Stone,  director  of  Maritime  Affairs, 
addressed  the  Pacific  Coast  Coffee  Associa- 
tion covention  in  Monterey,  May  20,  in  which 
he  outlined  the  Port’s  plans  to  establish  a cen- 
tral coffee  distribution  center. 
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□ Terry  Hamid,  sales  manager,  represented 
the  Port  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  West- 
ern Cotton  Shippers  Association,  April  10-12, 
in  Coronado,  California.  Criag  Tobin  of  the 
Barrentine  Co.,  Bakersfield,  won  the  two-day 
cruise  for  two  awarded  at  the  final  banquet  by 
the  Port  and  Princess  Cruises.  The  Tobins  will 
take  their  cruise  on  July  6,  sailing  from  San 
Francisco  to  Vancouver  and  flying  back. 


PSF  MARKET  SHARE  OF  WEST  COAST  IMPORT  COFFEE 
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TbePortofSanRandsco 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
The  China  Trade 
Connection 


Tronslening  COSCO  containers  at  Intennodol 
Container  Transfer  Facility. 


For  over  a century,  San  Francisco  has  been 
to  the  Chinese  \what  Ne\A/  York  was  to  Euro- 
peans. It  was  the  point  of  immigration  through 
which  millions  entered  and  where  thousands 
stayed  to  live,  becoming  the  largest  concen- 
tration of  Chinese  outside  of  China  and  Hong 
Kong.  Roots  are  deep.  Ties  are  strong.  Even 
in  China  today,  “the  City”  as  often  as  not,  refers 
to  San  Francisco. 

Called  Old  Golden  Mountain  (Gou  Gum 
Shan)  by  the  first  immigrants,  San  Francisco 
was  the  land  of  opportunity. 


Opportunity  still  exists.  The  trade  potential 
is  greater  today  that  ever  before.  Land  of 
opportunity  has  extended  back  across  the 
Pacific  to  China. 

Doing  Business  with  China 
in  San  Francisco 

Import-export  business  with  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  is  focused  in  San  Francisco 
with  the  opening  of  trade  bureaus  for  two  of 
the  largest  industrial  centers  in  China- 
Shanghai  and  Guangdong. 


The  Shanghai  Division  of  the  China  United 
Trading  Corporation  opened  its  San  Francisco 
office  in  the  World  Trade  Center  in  July.  The 
province  of  Guangdong  v\/ill  open  its  Foreign 
Trade  Bureau  (also  in  the  World  Trade  Center) 
in  mid-August. 

The  establishment  of  these  two  important 
Chinese  trade  offices  follows  the  signing  of 
separate  agreements  between  Mayor  Dianne 
Feinstein  and  trade  bureau  officials  last  fall. 

Under  both  agreements,  San  Francisco  is 
providing  the  office  and  exhibit  display  space 
in  the  World  Trade  Center,  access  to  the  Port’s 
Foreign  Trade  Zone  for  warehouse  inventory 
and  assistance  to  the  new  bureaus  for  import- 
export  activities.  San  Francisco,  in  turn,  will  be 
the  site  for  all  trade  and  promotional  activities 
of  the  bureaus  in  the  Western  United  States. 

These  offices  will  simplify  the  trading  pro- 
cess for  American  businessmen. 

Any  U.S.  company  desiring  to  buy  Chinese 
products  or  sell  U.S.  products  can  now  con- 
duct all  of  its  business  in  San  Francisco  with- 
out going  to  China. 

A close  working  relationship  between  these 
offices  and  the  Port  will  assure  shippers  that 
the  routing  of  cargo  through  San  Francisco’s 
seaport  and  airport  is  the  most  cost  efficient 
for  trade  generated  by  the  Shanghai  and 
Guangdong  trade  bureaus. 

The  China  United  Trading  Corporation, 
Shanghai  Division,  has  two  offices  in  the  United 
States... a New  York  headquarters  office  and 
the  San  Francisco  office  for  ail  West  Coast 
trade.  Even  during  its  first  two  weeks  of  opera- 
tion, business  has  been  brisk,  according  to 
Qian  Zhen-sheng,  sales  manager  for  the  San 
Francisco  office.  Just  that  day,  arrangements 
had  been  completed  for  importing  Chinese- 
made  soccer  balls  and  other  sports  equip- 
ment for  a Palo  Alto  firm. 

The  City  of  San  Francisco,  the  Port,  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  COSCO  have  worked 


together  in  promoting  the  establishment  of 
these  two  trade  offices. 

Shanghai  and  San  Francisco  have  had  a 
Friendship  City  relationship  for  five  years  and 
have  participated  in  a number  of  cultural  and 
trade-related  exchanges.  San  Francisco’s  link 
with  Shanghai  is  an  important  connection  with 
the  world’s  second  largest  city  (14  million  peo- 
ple) and  the  third  largest  port.  In  addition  to  the 
sheer  population  numbers  the  Shanghai  mar- 
ket possesses,  it  is  the  center  of  a region  that 
manufactures  40  percent  of  China’s  goods. 

Guangdong  is  a major  industrial  province 
of  more  than  60  million  people.  Its  major  city  is 
Canton.  Neighbor  to  Flong  Kong,  Guangdong 
stretches  along  the  South  China  Sea  and  en- 
compasses Flainan  Island.  Over  the  last  five 
years,  great  results  have  been  achieved  within 
the  province’s  three  Economic  Zones,  special 
areas  designated  by  the  Chinese  government 
for  concentrated  economic  development. 

In  May,  U.S.  Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm 
Baldridge  was  in  Beijing  for  the  third  annual 
session  of  the  China-U.S.  Joint  Commission 
on  Commerce  and  Trade. 

“We  are  making  new  efforts  to  address  prac- 
tical market  access  issues,”  Baldridge  said 
following  the  meetings.  Further  U.S.-China 
economic  relations,  he  said,  will  hinge  more  on 
China’s  ability  to  convince  U.S.firms  that  China 
is  “open  and  ready  to  do  business”  and  less 
on  “government-to-government  interaction.” 

caiinese  Shipping  Line  Begins 
New  San  Francisco  Service 

China  Ocean  Shipping  Company  (COSCO), 
the  national-flag  steamship  line  of  the  Peo- 
ple’s Republic  of  China,  inaugurated  a new 
West  Coast  service  in  July  linking  San  Fran- 
cisco with  Flong  Kong  and  China.  Three  ro/ro 
vessels  with  container  and  breakbulk  capabili- 
ties will  call  here  approximately  every  two 
weeks. 

San  Francisco  has  been  the  line’s  northern 


California  port  of  call  since  1981  when  COSCO 
first  began  liner  service  to  the  West  Coast.  In 
July,  1984  COSCO  signed  a long  term  agree- 
ment with  the  Port.  COSCO  uses  San  Fran- 
cisco Container  Terminal-South,  operated  by 
Stevedoring  Services  of  America. 

ICTF  Role  in  China  Trade 

The  Port's  new  Intermodal  Container  Transfer 
Facility  is  expected  to  figure  strongly  in  the 
China  trade. 

When  the  first  ship  in  the  new  COSCO  serv- 
ice, the  ro/ro  ship  M.V.Xi  Feng  Kou,  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  the  morning  of  July  22,  over  90 
of  the  containers  unloaded  were  transferred 
directly  from  the  ship  to  waiting  dockside  rail- 
cars.  This  was  the  first  significant  train-load 
eastbound  movement  handled  by  San  Fran- 
cisco’s intermodal  transfer  facility.  Use  of 
the  Port’s  transfer  facility  reduced  costs  for 
COSCO  by  eliminating  the  drayage  of  con- 
tainers between  ship  and  railyard. 

By  7 :00  o’clock  that  evening,  two  hours  after 
the  last  container  was  unloaded  from  the  ship, 
the  29  railcars  were  on  their  way  to  the  east 
coast,  gulf  coast  and  Canada. 

Since  the  establishment  of  San  Francisco’s 
on-dock  Intermodal  Container  Transfer  Facil- 
ity last  October,  the  majority  of  intermodal 
movements  has  been  westbound  (rail  to  ship). 
This  eastbound  movement  demonstrates 
the  full  capabilities  of  the  facility  and  San 
Francisco’s  competitive  position  as  an  inter- 
modal port. 

Other  eastbound,  as  well  as  westbound, 
movements  are  expected  to  follow  on  COSCO, 
according  to  CALCO  Ship  Agency  and  Nor- 
ton Lilly,  U.S.  general  agent  for  COSCO. 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco  is  the  only  Cali- 
fornia port  with  an  on-dock  Intermodal  Con- 
tainer Transfer  Facility,  offering  its  users  cost 
reductions  on  intermodal  cargos. 
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PROFILING 


Paul  R.  Andrews 
District  Director, 

San  Francisco 
U.S.  Customs  Service 

In  1963  Paul  Andrews  applied  for  a govern- 
ment job.  It  was  to  be  a temporary  job,  only 
until  he  could  get  together  enough  money  to 
go  on  to  graduate  school.  But  the  job  that 
opened  up  sounded  kind  of  interesting  to 
him— Customs  Examiner  (now  called  Import 
Specialist)— and  it  became  the  first  step  in  a 
Customs  service  career  that  for  22  years  has 
remained  interesting  and,  in  the  last  year,  has 
become  extremely  challenging. 

Last  month,  Andrews  celebrated  his  fiftieth 
birthday,  a not  uncommon  time  for  reflection. 
Looking  back,  he  says  he  regrets  only  two 
things— that  he  never  made  it  back  for  his  Ph.D., 
something  he  may  still  do  after  he  retires,  and 
that  he  hasn't  had  enough  time  to  go  fishing- 
a favorite  lifelong  pastime  that  together  with 
gardening  is  how  he  gets  away  from  it  all. 

“Going  salmon  fishing  with  my  dad  is  my 
very  first  memory,”  Andrews  says. That  was  in 
Washington  State,  around  Seattle  where  he 
was  born  and  grew  up.  His  education  there 
was  interrupted  by  five  years  in  the  Air  Force 
during  which  he  saw  duty  in  Korea  and  Japan, 
and  married  his  wife,  Hanako.  Returning  home, 
he  earned  a bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  the 
University  of  Washington  in  Far  East  and  Slavic 
Studies. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  he  took  the  “tem- 
porary” Customs  Examiner  job  in  Seattle. 
Andrews  was  transferred  from  Seattle  to  San 
Francisco  in  1965  when  the  San  Francisco 
Regional  Headquarters  opened,  and  in  1973 
became  Assistant  Regional  Commissioner,  a 
position  he  held  until  1982  when  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  regions  were  merged  into  a 
single  region  and  the  San  Francisco  office 
was  closed  in  a budget  slashing  move  by  the 
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Reagan  Administration.  (Andrews  and  his  sec- 
retary are,  he  believes,  the  only  two  people 
who  were  with  the  San  Francisco  regional 
office  from  its  birth  to  its  death.) 

With  the  close  of  the  San  Francisco  Regional 
Headquarters,  Andrews  was  appointed  to  his 
present  position  as  District  Director  for  the  San 
Francisco  Customs  District  which  covers  North- 
ern California  and  Nevada,  excluding  Clark 
County  (Las  Vegas). 

It  was  in  1972-73  when  he  was  still  attached 
to  the  San  Francisco  Regional  Headquarters, 
that  Andrews  got  a preview  of  what  was  to 
come.  He  was  sent  to  Seattle,  designated  a 
pilot  port,  as  Systems  Management  Officer  for 
a new  computerized  implementation  plan 
called  AMPS  (Automated  Merchandise  Proc- 
essing System).  While  this  program  never 
really  got  going,  it  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
present  ACS  (Automated  Commercial  Sys- 
tem) -the  system  that  is  dramatically  chang- 
ing the  way  customs  operates. 

Q;  Your  new  automated  system  has  not 
been  universally  accepted  with  open  arms, 
has  it? 

A:  The  system  is  so  revolutionary,  it  requires 
everyone  to  change  procedures... and  peo- 
ple are  naturally  resistant  to  change.  The  ship- 
ping industry  is  still  using  forms  and  formats 
that  came  in  with  Customs  200  years  ago.  But 
the  computer  is  here.  It  has  brought  tremen- 
dous changes.  Right  now  we're  on  the  path  of 
full  computerization.  There  is  no  way  back. 
Eventually  there  may  be  no  paper  at  all. 

Q;  Over  the  past  year,  we've  heard  a great 
deal  about  ACCEPT,  is  that  the  same  as  ACS? 

A:  ACCEPT,  which  stands  for  Automated 
Cargo  Clearance  Enforcement  Processing 
Techniques,  is  a subsystem  of  ASC,  and  the 
first  one  we  introduced.  It  is  designed  to  speed 
cargo  movement  by  eliminating  physical  in- 
spection of  low  risk  cargo.  It  has  been  in  nation- 
wide operation  for  over  a year.  ACCEPT  by  the 
way,  is  now  called  SELECT 

We  had  some  difficulty  with  this  system  be- 
cause, as  the  first,  it  revolutionized  how  we  han- 
dle documents  and  how  we  function.  ACCEPT 
is  operating  smoothly  now  but  undergoing 
several  changes— mostly  internal— to  make  it 
compatible  with  other  systems.  Because  of 
ACCEPT,  much  of  the  cargo  moving  through 
San  Francisco  and  elsewhere  moves  without, 
or  can  be  moved  without,  any  real  hold-up  or 
delay  caused  by  customs.  If  the  people  get 
the  papers  to  us  ahead  of  time,  we  can  clear 
by  computer  screening  and  over  80%  of  the 
cargo  can  be  released  even  before  the  ship  is 
in.  So  there  is  no  delay,  as  there  traditionally 
was,  from  waiting  for  an  inspector. 

Q;  Beside  ACCEPT  or  SELECT,  what  other 
subsystems  are  there? 

A:  Two  systems  in  operation  or  being  tested 
are  ABI  or  Automated  Broker  Interface,  a direct 
computer  transfer  of  documents  now  being 
tested  by  several  brokers,  and  AMS  or  Auto- 
mated Manifest  System.  Other  systems  too 
new  to  even  have  acronyms,  will  be  following. 

Customs  is  now  encouraging  ports,  termi- 
nal operators,  and  anyone  who  would  benefit. 


to  put  together  their  own  systems  that  will  inter- 
lock with  Customs'  systems.  Several  ports  are 
developing  public  cargo  documentation  serv- 
ice centers  linked  to  Customs  ACS. 

Q;  Perhaps  the  biggest  criticism  we  hear 
is  the  lack  of  personnel,  expecially  inspectors. 
Is  it  true  that  inspectors  were  pulled  off  sea- 
port and  airport  terminals  to  man  computer 
terminals? 

A:  Frankly,  we  did  not  want  to  implement 
the  system  the  way  we  did.  We  had  planned 
to  hire  clerks  to  operate  the  system  and  had 
even  interviewed  and  selected  nine  clerks  to 
operate  the  system  in  the  San  Francisco  Dis- 
trict. But  a hiring  freeze  cancelled  that,  result- 
ing in  bad  utilization  of  highly  skilled  people. 

It  is  true  that  the  number  of  personnel  is 
probably  at  the  lowest  level  in  recent  his- 
tory...340  full  time  and  40  part  time  employ- 
ees in  the  San  Francisco  District.  But  there  are 
fewer  inspectors  needed  at  the  inspection  site 
...because  the  work  is  disappearing.  We  no 
longer  look  at  80%  of  the  containers  that  come 
in.  We  no  longer  need  one  or  two  people  down 
there  full  time.  I can't  justify  more  than  two  or 
three  hours  of  Customs  service  a day  at 
many  terminals  that  formerly  required  full- 
time staffing. 

Of  course  it  is  somewhat  inconvenient  for 
terminal  operators  who  are  used  to  having  a 
customs  inspector  on-dock  all  day.  They  have 
to  worry  about  having  Customs  there  at  the 
time  Customs  is  needed. 

Q;  What  do  you  think  of  the  Western  States 
Coalition  for  Effective  U.S.  Customs  Service 
that  was  recently  formed  by  seven  West 
Coast  ports? 

A:  I totally  agree  with  its  desire  to  make 
West  Coast  ports  “Customs  neutral-that  is, 
no  carrier  will  go  to  one  port  over  another 
because  of  better  Customs  treatment,  nor 
avoid  a port  because  of  bad  treatment. 

Q:  Isn’t  the  Coalition  also  calling  for  an  in- 
crease in  staffing? 

A:  The  Coalition  is  requesting  64  more 
people  for  the  San  Francisco  District.  A lot  of 
this  staffing  requirement  is  to  provide  for 
growth.  For  example,  the  Port  of  San  Francisco 
has  been  putting  on  the  pressure  to  authorize 
more  Container  Freight  Stations  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Right  now  I don't  have  the  manpower 
to  service  additional  locations.  I must  refuse 
service. 

Q:  Isn’t  it  true  that  the  other  West  Coast  Dis- 
tricts will  be  getting  additional  staffing? 

A:  It  appears  that  Congress  is  going  to  add 
a supplemental  to  the  budget  for  more  hiring. 

The  problem  for  us  in  San  Francisco  is  that 
we've  maintained  a better  level  of  service  here 
than  has  been  maintained  on  the  rest  of  the 
coast... even  though  we've  grown  almost  as 
fast  as  they  have.  In  spite  of  statistics  thrown 
around  in  committees  about  how  fast  Long 
Beach  and  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle  are  grow- 
ing.. .San  Francisco  is  growing  every  bit  as  fast. 

I think  the  real  difference  is  that  we've  been 
able  to  accommodate  change  a little  better 
here.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that  we  have  less 
animosity  and  a much  smoother  working  rela- 


tionship  with  port  authorities.  That's  not  true  of 
all  the  ports.  The  fact  that  we  are  delivering 
cargo— even  though  we’re  extrennely  short 
handed— makes  it  somewhat  more  difficult  for 
us.  We  don’t  create  the  horror  stories  that  are 
created  in  some  other  places.  Unfortunately  it 
is  the  horror  stories  that  get  you  more  bodies. 

Q:  Is  there  a solution  to  the  staffing  short- 
age? 

A:  I truly  believe  this  system  is  going  to 

A CLOSER  LOOK 


Marine  Terminals 
Corporation 

It  was  1931,  two  years  before  construction 
of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  and  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  would  begin. 

In  San  Francisco,  Ellett  H.  Horsman  was 
starting  Marine  Terminals  Corporation,  con- 
tract stevedores  and  terminal  operators-a 
company  destined  to  become  one  of  the  fore- 
most container  stevedore  and  terminal  oper- 
ators on  the  West  Coast. 

Seven  years  later,  current  Marine  Terminals 
President,  C.R.  Redlich,  Sr.,  joined  the  organ- 
ization, but  World  War  II  intervened  removing 
Redlich  to  military  service  until  1945,  when  he 
returned  to  MTC  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 

The  success  of  MTC— spanning  now  more 
than  50  years-speaks  for  itself. 

Today,  MTC  manages  inbound  and  out- 
bound cargos  and  marine  facilities  at  all  nine 
of  California’s  major  ports:  San  Francisco,  Oak- 
land, Richmond,  Port  Hueneme,  Stockton, 
Sacramento,  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles  and 
Long  Beach. 

In  San  Francisco,  MTC  manages  Pier  27-29, 
which  handles  newsprint  and  general  cargo, 
performing  stevedoring  services  for  this  ter- 
minal and  for  the  Port’s  other  newsprint  termi- 
nals at  Piers  15-17  and  48. 

On  any  given  day,  MTC  handles  a wide  vari- 
ety of  cargo  at  its  nine  locations,  including  con- 
tainers, lumber,  steel,  autos,  citrus,  bananas, 
newsprint  and  heavy  equipment. 

However,  some  cargo  has  not  been  exactly 
run  of  the  mill.  During  its  history,  MTC  has 
handled  such  exotic  cargos  as  a fleet  of  lux- 
ury yachts,  zoo  animals.  Coast  Guard  cutters 
bound  for  the  East  Coast,  an  entire  produc- 
tion machinery  of  an  Orange  County  shoe 
factory  that  was  shipped  to  Taiwan,  and  thirty 
million  dollars  of  space  shuttle  wings  for 
Discovery. 

“We  are  far  more  diversified  now  than  we 
were  even  20  years  ago,”  noted  Chris  Redlich, 
Jr.,  executive  vice  president.  “We  also  assist  in 
cargo  facility  design,  dock  and  warehouse 
management,  equipment  design,  procure- 
ment and  maintenance,  and  numerous  other 
related  areas.” 

One  perfect  example  of  MTC’s  broad  capa- 
bilities is  MTAMS-Marine  Terminal  Automated 
Management  System.  Developed  by  MTC  in 


decrease,  eventually,  the  need  for  more  staff. 
The  problem  is  to  get  over  this  hump.  Every 
time  you  change  a system,  the  situation  be- 
comes manpower  intensive.  You  have  your  old 
system  to  maintain  as  well  as  the  new  system. 
A year  or  two  from  now,  if  the  systems  come 
on  quickly,  the  number  of  people  we  now  have 
might  be  all  right... even  with  an  anticipated 
50%  gro\A4h  of  work. 

Andrews  works  out  of  a spacious  office  on 


conjunction  with  ARINC  Research  of  Annap- 
olis, MTAMS  controls  cargo  and  equipment 
inventories  at  public  container  terminals.  It  can 
handle  container,  chassis,  cargo,  and  storage 
space  location  data  for  both  in-  and  out- 
bounds.  MTC  is  in  the  final  stages  of  imple- 
menting MTAMS  at  every  one  of  its  container 
facilities  on  the  West  Coast. 

“We  see  MTAMS  as  the  beginning  of  totally 
new  stevedoring  and  terminal  operating  tech- 
nology,” said  Capt.  John  McNeill,  vice  presi- 
dent of  operations  based  in  San  Francisco, 
“not  just  in  containers  but  ultimately  through- 
out every  facet  of  MTC  operations. 

“The  accuracy  and  efficiency  of  the  system 
are  amazing,  and  it  shouldn’t  be  long  before 
we’re  able  to  apply  this  technology  to  all  our 
facilities  and  cargo  operations,  especially  in 
San  Francisco.” 


the  third  floor  of  the  venerable  Customs  House 
on  Battery.  Its  “look”  is  a mixture  of  solid  gov- 
ernment and  British  men’s  club,  which  quali- 
fied it  for  a role  as  Time  Magazine  Publisher, 
Henry  Luce’s  office  in  the  film  ’The  Right  Stuff.” 

“You  wouldn’t  believe  the  number  of  people 
that  worked  around  here  for  a month  to  film 
the  scene  that  was  on  the  screen  for  about  15 
seconds,”  Andrews  recalls.  “I  could  sure  use 
that  much  staff.” 


MTC  Corporate  Headquarters  still  calls  the 
City  home,  with  Southern  California  operations 
managed  by  Redlich,'Jr. 

However,  the  entire  West  Coast  is  MTC’s 
territory. 

"Just  about  every  MTC  manager  has  worked 
his  way  up  through  the  ranks,”  noted  Redlich, 
Jr.  “That  gives  us  and  our  clients  a tremen- 
dous advantage  when  it  comes  to  planning 
and  management— because  we  know  this 
business  from  the  dock  to  the  president’s  desk.” 

Marine  Terminals  Corporation,  one  of  the 
foremost  stevedore  and  terminal  operating 
companies  on  the  Pacific  Rim,  continues  to 
expand  its  capabilities,  building  a new  legacy 
of  quality  service  that  should  make  the  next 
50  years  even  more  successful. 
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The  Sound  of  Opera 
at  the  Port 

Ar-'iiorgasbord  ol  opera  anas  and  over- 
o;->'*'^rmed  by  the  San  Francisco 
V . ■“  n Jeiighied  the  Sunday  afternoon  crowd 
gathei.^-.i  a!  the  Ferry  Building  Plaza  June  30 
t^r  fourth  annual  "Concert  at  the  Port.’,’, and 

the  lirsi  one  walunng  the  San  Francisco  Opera. 

Against  a background  of  sailboats  gliding 
under  the  Bay  Bridge,  the  Opera  Orchestra, 
. onducted  by  Andrew  Meltzer,  began  the  two- 
hour  program  with  the  Overture  to  the  Bar- 
tered Bride.  Among  the  more  familiar  high- 
lights were  selections  from  the  fvlarriage  of  Fig- 
aro, Carmen,  the  Barber  of  Seville  and  Faust. 
Singers  were  Li-Chan  Chen  and  Nikki  Li  Hart- 
hep,  sopranos:  Donna  Bruno  and  Dolora  Zajic, 
mezzo-sopranos;  Daniel  Harper,  tenor;  Rich- 
ard Pendergraph,  baritone  and  Jacob  Will, 
bass-baritone. 

In  contrast  to  the  more  formal  dress  at  regu- 
lar performances  in  the  Opera  House,  both 
audience  and  orchestra  were  in  shirtsleeves, 
sandals  and  sunbonnets-perfect  attire  for  a 
warm  summer  day. 

"Opera  at  the  Port"  was  made  possible  by 
Friends  of  the  Port,  a non-profit  organization 
that  sponsors  special  recreational  events  for 
the  people  of  San  Francisco,  utilizing  Port 
facilities.  Regular  events  are  Concert  at  the 
Port,  which  for  the  past  three  years  has  fea- 
tured the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Christmas 
at  the  Port,  the  Port  Promenade  Whaleboat 
Race,  and  the  Fleet  Week  Challenge  Run. 


Opera  Orchestra  dresses  for  a sunny  day. 


New  autos  roll  off  the  equally  new  Isolde  at  Pier  70. 


Wallenius  Unveils  Newest 
Model  Car  Carrier 

Wallenius  Lines’  car-carrying  M.S.  Isolde, 
fresh  out  of  Kochum  Shipyard,  Malmo, 
Sweden,  called  San  Francisco  July  9th  on  its 
maiden  voyage.  Isolde  is  the  latest  in  the  Swed- 
ish line’s  current  series  of  newbuildings  and 
brings  the  total  fleet  of  ro/ro  carriers  to  28.  At 
present,  Wallenius  Lines  carries  over  600,000 
vehicles  a year. 

This  newest  PCTC  (pure  car  truck  carrier) 
has  a capacity  of  6230  passenger  cars  or  a 
combination  of  2930  cars  and  540  heavy  ve- 
hicles. Four  of  its  13  decks  are  hoistable  allow- 
ing for  extra  heights,  and  three  are  reinforced 
for  exceptional  loads. 

An  innovator  in  developing  sea  transport 
systems  for  cars  and  rolling  equipment,  Wal- 
lenius Lines  has  incorporated  into  its  new  ships 
the  latest  designs  in  navigational  equipment, 
engines,  ramping  systems  and  safety  features. 

The  massive  green  and  white  carriers  dock 
at  Pier  70  Auto  Terminal  operated  by  Fred  F 
Noonan  Company,  Inc.,  general  agent  for  Wal- 
lenius Lines.  Flere,  European  automobiles  and 
heavy  equipment  vehicles  are  unloaded  regu- 
larly. California  Stevedore  and  Ballast  Co.  han- 
dles the  stevedoring. 


Captain  Tormo  Siren  welcomes  guests  at  a reception  honoring  the  maiden  voyage  of  the  Isolde.  From 
left  ore  Vivi-Aime  Siren,  wife  of  the  Captain:  Fred  F Noonan,  president  of  Fred  F Noonan  Co.,  agent  for 
Wallenius  Lines:  Captain  Siren:  Port  Commissioners  Arthur  H.  Coleman  (president).  Anne  W Hoisted 
and  James  J.  Rudden. 
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Signing  the  terminal  use  agreement  ore  Pori  Executive  Director  Eugene  L.  Gortland  and  Captain  Radovan  Voda,  owner's  representative,  United  Yugoslav 
Lines  Others,  trom  left,  ore  Consul  General  LJubomir  DJuklc  of  Yugoslavia,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  Milenko  Bojanic,  Federal  Secretory  for  Foreign  Trade  of  Yugo- 
slavia. and  Ambassador  Mico  Raldc  of  Yugoslavia,  Washington,  D C. 


United  Yugoslav  Line  Signs 
Long  Term  Agreement 

Splosna  Plovba  Piran  (United  Yugoslav 
Lines),  the  national  flag  carrier  of  Yugo- 
slavia, signed  a five-year  terminal  revenue- 
sharing agreement  in  June  with  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco. 

Witnessing  the  signing  was  Dr.  Milenko  Bo- 
janic.  Federal  Secretary  for  Foreign  Trade  of 
Yugoslavia,  who  was  in  San  Francisco  head- 
ing a trade  delegation. 

The  signing  took  place  aboard  the  excur- 
sion boat  Pacific  Spirit  during  a breakfast 
CTuise  to  give  the  Yugoslavian  delegation  a 
water-side  view  of  the  Port’s  maritime  facilities 
and  a closer  look  at  the  terminal  used  by 
United  Yugoslav  Lines,  San  Francisco  Con- 
tainer Terminal-South,  operated  by  Stevedor- 
ing Services  of  America. 

The  agreement  names  San  Francisco  the 
line’s  Northern  California  port  of  call.  In  return, 
United  Yugoslav  Lines  will  receive  a percent- 
age of  the  wharfage  and  dockage  the  Port 
collects  from  the  line. 

Although  UYL  has  been  calling  San  Fran- 
cisco since  1960  this  is  the  first  long  term 
agreement  the  steamship  company  has  had 
with  the  Port. 

United  Yugoslav  Lines  presently  operates 
four  multi-purpose  ships  in  the  service  between 
the  West  Coast  and  the  Mediterranean/ 
Adriatic,  calling  San  Francisco  every  20  days. 
Within  the  next  few  years,  the  company  hopes 
to  replace  these  ships  with  new  larger-capacity 
vessels. 

The  20-person  Yugoslav  Economic  and 
Commercial  Delegation  was  made  up  of  sen- 
ior level  executives  representing  that  country’s 
foremost  manufacturing,  engineering,  trading 
and  banking  firms. 

United  Yugoslav  Lines  is  represented  in  the 
U.S.  by  TASA  United  Agency,  Inc. 


Port  Commission  President  Arthur  H.  Coleman  presents  the  Port’s  Order  of  Maritime  Merit  in  the  rank 
of  Commander  to  Dr.  Milenko  Bojanic,  Federal  Secretary  for  Foreign  Trade  of  Yugoslavia.  Observing 
is  Consul  General  Ljubomir  Djukic  of  Yugoslavia,  Son  Francisco.  The  Order  of  Maritime  Merit  is 
presented  to  distinguished  guests  from  government  or  maritime. 


Branch  Manager  Joseph  A.  Cuhera  checks  stock  of  chassis  at  Port  facility. 


On-dock  Chassis 
Leasing  Facility  Opens 
at  San  Francisco  Port 

S trick  Lease,  Inc.,  a national  lessor  of  trailers, 
chassis  and  containers,  has  opened  a con- 
tainer chassis  leasing  facility  at  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  facility  is  located  on  Amador  Street 
off  Third  Street  and  Cargo  Way  near  the  San 
Francisco  Container  Terminal— South,  and 
is  the  only  chassis  leasing  company  on  Port 
property. 

“The  addition  of  an  on-site  chassis  pool 
gives  the  Port’s  customers  the  benefit  of  imme- 
diate chassis  availability,  saving  considerable 
time  and  expense,”  said  Charles  Willmott, 
assistant  to  the  Chairman  of  Strick  Corpora- 
tion, in  San  Francisco  for  the  opening  of  the 
facility. 

Based  in  Fairless  Hills,  Pennsylvania,  Strick 
Lease  now  has  28  branches  throughout  the 
country.  Strick  Lease’s  West  Coast  Intermodal 
Manager  Joseph  Cutrera,  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  San  Francisco  branch. 

The  San  Francisco  branch  has  been  stocked 
with  the  company’s  new  23’ 6" extension  slide 
chassis  designed  to  carry  heavily  laden  20- 
foot  containers  without  exceeding  axle  weight 
limits  as  defined  by  the  Federal  Bridge  and 
State  of  California  laws.  In  addition,  pintle  hooks 
on  the  chassis  permit  doubles  operation.  San 
Francisco  will  also  stock  40-foot  gooseneck 


chassis  for  40’ tunnel  type,  high  cube  contain- 
ers, as  well  as  a variety  of  highway  trailers  for 
short  or  long  term  lease  and  containers  for 
storage  use. 


Strick  Lease  has  instituted  a new  program 
that  guarantees  the  availability  of  any  sized 
chassis  by  calling  its  national  reservation  sys- 
tem at  800-523-6464. 


Stardancer  Previews  in 
San  Francisco 

The  cruiseship  M.V.  Stardancer  called  San 
Francisco  in  early  June  en  route  to  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia  to  begin  its  first  sea- 
son of  cruise  service  to  Alaska. 

Owned  and  operated  by  Sundance  Cruises, 
Stardancer  replaces  the  Sundancer,  lost  fol- 
lowing an  accident  last  summer. 

Built  in  1982  as  the  Scandinavia,\he  27,000- 
gross-ton  ship  was  in  service  between  Oslo 
and  Copenhagen  when  it  was  purchased  by 
Sundance  Cruises  last  fall  from  United  Steam- 
ship Co.  of  Denmark.  Like  Sundancer,  Star- 
dancer carries  cars  and  recreational  vehicles 
as  well  as  passengers.  There  are  eight  pas- 
senger decks  and  two  automobile  decks  with 
the  capacity  to  carry  from  960  to  1300  pas- 
sengers and  up  to  350  vehicles. 

The  StardancerwiW  call  San  Francisco  again 
at  the  end  of  September,  according  to  Bob 
Babich,  California  Stevedore  and  Ballast  Co., 
operator  of  the  Pier  35  Passenger  Terminal. 
On  this  voyage  the  luxury  cruise  ship  will  be 
headed  for  the  Panama  Canal  with  stops  in 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean. 


Honorary  Consul  General  ol  Finland  PJ.C.  Lindlors.  Son  Francisco  Port  Commission  President  Arthur  H. 
Coleman  and  Captain  Ujell  Smitterberg  aboard  the  Af,  V.  Staidancei  on  its  maiden  coll  to  Son  Francisco. 
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P.V.C.  Introduces  Four 
Ships  to  West  Coast  Service 


r . ^e:v:C" their 

;,i  . San  FiriMiiisco  during  June 
. ; J . Dnngs  to  five  the  number  ol  ves- 

- ‘ r i PVi"  I ines‘  regular  service  be- 
V 'entral  America  and  the  West 
S Jnited  Suites  and  Canada,  or  the 

u.n  ■ . -.'fcss  service  between  Europe.Cali- 
' ■■■iiaar-.j  Alaska. 

Thre-  -Tiore  ships  are  expected  to  be  intro- 
du.':_1  n August. 

Most  P.V.C.  Lines  ships  call  San  Francisco 
Nvice,  discharging  cargo  on  their  way  north, 
and  loading  a week  later  on  the  southbound 
trip.  The  line  uses  San  Francisco  Container 
Terminal-South,  operated  by  Stevedoring 
Services  of  America. 

The  multi-purpose  vessel  M.V.  San  Nicho- 
las made  its  maiden  call  to  San  Francisco  on 
June  21.  Eight  days  later,  the  M.V.  Harmony,  a 
17,000  dwt  multi-purpose  ship  and  the  first 
vessel  in  the  Danish  company’s  direct  express 
service,  was  welcomed  to  San  Francisco  on 
Its  outbound  call  when  it  loaded  containers  of 
almonds  and  raisins.  On  July  10,  the  nearly- 
new  (built  in  1983)  ro/ro  vessel  M.V.  Aquarius 
made  its  initial  call.  The  next  ship  to  call  was 
the  21,000  dwt  M.V.  Tema  on  July  25,  a ’tween 
decker  offering  flexible  stowage. 


All  PVC.  ships  have  heavy  lift  capabilities 
and  are  geared  to  accommodate  heavy  and 
oversized  cargo. 

In  addition  to  general  cargo,  agricultural 
commodities  is  the  major  export  from  San  Fran- 


cisco carried  by  the  line,  and  heavy  machin- 
ery is  the  principal  import,  according  to  Rene 
Osorio,  general  manager  of  Northern  Califor- 
nia and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  First  Ocean 
Marine  Company,  agent  for  PVC.  Lines. 


Captain  Suh  Che  Gyon,  M.V.  Hannony  and  Bengt  I.  Heniiksen,  president  ot  First  Ocean  Marine  Co., 
agent  tor  EVC.  Lines. 


Rene  Osorio,  general  manager  ot  Northern  California  and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  First  Ocean  Marine  Co.,  with  M.V  Acjuanus's  Captain  D.  Ruebner. 
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Captcdn  of  the  Homblower  Yacht  PapaGallo  II 
lets  Mayor  Wu  Shoei-yun  (delegation  leader) 
take  the  wheel  With  them  is  Mayor  Ydng  Pao-la 


Port  Visitors 

The  Port  hosted  a buffet  lunch  aboard  Horn- 
blower  Yachts'  PapaGallo  II  for  the  visiting 
Goodwill  Mission  of  the  Mayors  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  July  3rd. 

The  six  mayors  representing  different  areas 
in  Taiwan  were:  Mayors  Wu  Shoei-yun,  Hua- 
lien  County;  Chen  Chin-hsin,  Hsinchu  County: 
Hsien  Gin-tin,  Miaoli  County:  Wu  Den-yih,  Nan- 
tou  County;  Hsu  Wen-tsu,  Yunlin  County,  and 
Yang  Pao-fa,  Tainan  County. 


SAN  FRANCISd 


The  Port  of  San  Francisco’s  marketing  rep- 
resentative in  Taiwan,  T.  Hsia,  president. 
Grand  World  Shipping  Agencies,  Ltd.,  is  pre- 
sented with  an  official  San  Francisco  flag  for 
his  Taipei  office  by  the  Port’s  Executive  Direc- 
tor Eugene  L.  Gartland.  Hsia  was  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  June  for  briefings  on  the  latest  devel- 
opments at  the  Port. 

San  Francisco  also  has  marketing  repre- 
sentation in  Tokyo  with  Nippon  Maritime  Co., 
and  in  the  midwest  and  east  coast  with  Trans 
Trade  Inc.,  which  is  headquartered  near  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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Port  of  San  Francisco’s 
Comer  on  Trade 

C 'tainer  lonnage  at  Ihe  Port  ol  San  Fran- 
ce has  been  growing  at  unprece- 
dented rates.  In  the  liscal  year  that  ended  June 
30. 1985,  ov.  irall  container  tonnage  grew  63% 
over  the  previous  year,  while  inlermodal  con- 
tainer tonnage  increased  88%  during  the 
same  period. 

Expansion  by  the  Port’s  major  transpacilic 
earners  was  responsible  for  Ihe  rapid  growth, 
with  a 1 14-'.;  increase  on  that  trade  route. 

In  addilion.  Lalin  America  continues  to  move 
toward  containerization  with  a 56%  increase 
in  container  tonnage  lor  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  added  growth  m intermodal  cargo  re- 
flects Ihe  Pori’s  continued  emphasis  on  attract- 
ing cargo  from  Ihe  midwest  and  east  coast. 


Total  Port  Cntr 
Rev  Tons  (1,000s) 


■675 
650 
■625 
■600 
■ S75 
•550 
•525 
•500 
•475 
•450 
•425 
• 400 
•375 


If  you  wish  your  name  to  be 
added  to  our  mailing  list, 
please  contact: 

Wbatfside 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco 

Ferry  Building 

San  Francisco,  CA  94111 

published  by: 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco 

Public  Relations  Department 

(415)  391-8000 

Telex:  275940  PSF  UR 

Cable:  SFPORTCOMM 

Eugene  L.  Gartland,  Executive  Director 


FISCAL  QUARTERS 


Port  People 


Port  Commissioners: 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  Coleman,  President 
James  J.  Rudden,  Vice  President 
James  R.  Herman 
Gordon  J.  Lau 
Anne  W.  Halsted 

Agency  Representation: 

JAPAN 

Nippon  Maritime  Co.,  Ltd. 

Ohtemachi  Building 

6-1  Ohtemachi  1-Chome,Chiyoda-Ku 

Tokyo  100,  Japan 

Telephone:  03  (201)  7831 

Telex:  78122263  NMC 

TAIWAN 

Grand  World  Shipping 
Agencies  Ltd. 

6th  Floor 

147  Long  Chiang  Road 
Taipei,  Taiwan 
Telephone:  (02)  713-4891 
Telex:  13072  HYAGEN 


■ Ronald  L.  Stone,  director  of  Maritime 
Affairs,  participated  in  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Transportation  Conference  in  New  Orleans, 
June  27  and  28. 

Nearly  200  people  involved  in  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Caribbean  Basin 
nations  attended  the  conference. 

The  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  is  a program 
established  by  the  Reagan  administration 
to  stimulate  economic  growth  in  designated 
Caribbean  and  Central  American  countries 
through  expanded  production  and  trade.The 
Caribbean  Basin  states  are  offered  duty-free 
access  to  U.S.  markets. 

The  conference  specifically  addressed  the 
transportation  issues,  considered  the  last 
stumbling  block  to  full  implementation  of  the 
CBI  program.  With  complaints  of  high  costs 
and  cargo  imbalance,  the  government  officials 
are  exploring  methods  to  better  coordinate 
and  consolidate  cargo  movements. 


The  Port  of  San  Francisco  is  currently  in- 
volved in  CBI  trade.  Five  of  the  six  Latin  Ameri- 
can lines  that  call  San  Francisco  serve  vari- 
ous CBI  Central  American  countries. 

As  the  program  develops,  San  Francisco  is 
equipped  to  be  the  West  Coast  distribution 
hub  for  CBI  cargo.  Utilizing  the  on-dock  Inter- 
modal Container  Transfer  Facility,  CBI  cargo 
can  be  bridged  either  to  inland  points  or  trans- 
shipped to  Far  East  markets. 

■ Teny  Hamid,  Port  sales  manager,  was  in 
Los  Angeles  July  17  to  participate  in  a meet- 
ing of  the  Western  States  Coalition  for  Effec- 
tive U.S.  Customs  Service,  formed  to  lobby  for 
increased  U.S.  Customs  staff  throughout  the 
West  Coast. The  Coalition  plans  to  expand  its 
membership  by  appealing  to  air  and  ocean 
carriers,  railroads  and  trucking  companies— all 
of  whom  are  concerned  with  equitable  Cus- 
toms staffing. 


U.S.  MIDWEST 

Trans  Trade  Inc. 

5105  Tollview  Drive,  Rolling  Meadows, 
IL  60008 

(312)  577-4484, Telex:  275319  PTCHI  UR 
2211  E.  Jefferson,  Detroit,  Ml  48207 

(313)  259-2291, 

Telex:  287078  TTDET  UR 
RO.  Box  97,  Berea,  Ohio  44017 
(216)  234-0665, Telex:  0980708 
PARTS  BERA 

10921  Reed  Hartmann  Hwy,  Cincinnati, 
OH  45242 

(513)  891-1003, Telex:  275315 
26  South  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore, 

MD  21202 

(301)  576-0080, Telex:  87521 
TRANS  TR  BAL 
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San  Francisco  - A Pori 


iscal  Year  1984-85  was  an  out 
standing  year  lor  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco 

Cargo  growth  produced  a 15% 
increase  in  the  Port  of  San  Francis- 
cos market  share  m the  Bay  Area.  Final 
figures  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1985, 
show  a total  tonnage  of  2,735,000  metric 
tons,  compared  to  1,901,000  in  1984  — an 
increase  of  44% 

This  increase  is  attributed  in  part  to  the 
addition  of  three  new  shipping  lines  during 
the  year  — Independence  Line,  Nedlloyd 
and  PVC.  Lines:  the  expanded  service  of 
two  of  the  Port's  largest  volume  carriers. 
Evergreen  Line  and  Lykes  Lines. 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco  stimulated  this 
growth  by  initiating  a new  type  of  terminal 
use  agreement  with  its  carriers  that  con- 
tains a built-in  cargo  incentive,  by  conduct- 
ing an  aggressive  marketing  program  and 
by  establishing  new  facilities. 

Growth  occurred  in  all  modes,  but  the 
major  gain  was  in  container  cargo,  which 
registered  a 64%  increase.  Breakbulk  car- 
gos increased  16%  and  bulk  cargos.  15%. 

Container  Cargo 

Container  cargo  totaled  1,816,000  metric 
revenue  tons. 

As  noted  above,  much  of  this  growth  is 
attributable  to  the  addition  of  new  tines  or 
the  expansion  of  others.  Of  particular  sig- 
nificance is  the  increase  in  intermodal  con- 
tainer rail  cargo  — 87%. 

In  October,  1984,  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco opened  its  on-dock  rail  service  that 
allows  for  the  direct  transfer  of  intermodal 
container  cargo  between  ship  and  rail.  It  is 
the  only  on-dock  Intermodal  Container 
Transfer  Facility  (ICTF)  in  California.  Flaving 
the  capability  to  provide  this  cost-effective 
and  efficient  intermodal  service  has  al- 
lowed the  Port  to  participate  in  a growing 
area  of  the  cargo  market  and  to  remain 
cost  competitive  with  other  ports.  The  pres- 
ent ICTF  will  be  replaced  by  a larger  facility 
in  1986. 

Container  operations  are  handled  al- 
most exiusively  at  San  Francisco  Container 
Terminal  - South  and  North,  with  some  con- 
tainer activity  at  Pier  27-29  and  Pier  50. 

Breakbulk  Cargo 

In  general,  breakbulk  cargos  are  decreas- 
ing as  more  and  more  once-breakbulk 
cargo  is  being  containerized.  The  Port’s 
coffee  trade  is  a good  example.  Once  en- 
tirely a breakbulk  commodity,  coffee  from 
Latin  America  is  now  almost  totally  contain- 
erized. 


-Significant  increases  in  the  import  of 
newsprint  and  automobiles  has  not  only 
offset  any  decline  due  to  this  increased 
containerization,  but  has  boosted  break- 
bulk  tonnage  to  577,000  metric  tons,  a 
16%  increase  over  the  previous  year.  Over 
227,000  tons  of  newsprint  were  handled  at 
the  Port's  three  newsprint  terminals:  Forest 
Terminal  (Pier  48),  Star  Terminal  (Pier  15- 
17)  and  Marine  Terminals  (Pier  27-29).  In 


addition,  the  importation  of  luxury  Euro- 
pean autos  at  Pier  70  continued  to  edge 
up. 

Bulk  Cargo 

Liquid  bulk  handled  at  the  Port  are  im- 
ported coconut  oil  and  petroleum,  and  ex- 
ported cottonseed  oil  and  tallow. 

San  Francisco  dry  bulk  commodities 
consist  of  grains  and  fishmeal,  from  which 


That  is  "Oi  a RoH" 


natural  fertilizers  are  made.  The  strong  fish- 
meal market  accounts  for  15%  growth  in 
bulk  cargo  at  the  Port,  and  offsets  declines 
in  most  other  bulk  commodities. 

Liquid  bulk  terminals  are  at  Piers  84  and 
92.  Dry  bulk  is  handled  at  Pier  90  and  92. 

Passenger  Ships 

During  fiscal  year  1985,  121  passenger 
ship  calls  were  made  at  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco,  where  92,750  passengers  em- 
barked or  disembarked  on  cruises  to  Mex- 
ico, Alaska,  the  Caribbean,  Panama  Canal, 
South  America,  around  the  world,  or  up  the 
river  to  Sacramento.  The  cruise  market 
continued  to  grow.  . . . and  so  did  the  size 
of  the  ships.  While  the  number  of  ship  calls 
increased  only  4%,  the  number  of  passen- 
gers increased  11%. 

Ship  Repair 

Ship-berth-days  at  the  ship  repair  facilities 
located  at  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  in- 
creased 91%  over  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  Efforts  of  BASRA  (Bay  Area  Ship  Re- 
pair Association)  to  promote  the  industry 
and  the  ability  to  attract  more  Navy  busi- 
ness are  credited  for  this  growth. 

Ship  repair  firms  currently  located  at  the 


Port  are  Todd  Shipyards,  Continental  Ma- 
rine, Service  Engineering  and  Southwest 
Marine. 

Import/Expoit 

The  import/export  balance  remained  vir- 
tually the  same  over  the  last  two  years  with 
a 50/50  split  on  total  cargo  and  a 44  to  56 
percent  ratio  of  import  to  export  for  contain- 
erized cargo. 

The  national  trade  Imbalance  might  be 
expected  to  adversely  affect  tonnage  at 
San  Francisco,  a traditionally  export  port. 
While  it  may  have  flattened  the  import/ex- 
port ratio  by  a few  percentage  points,  the 
growth  in  total  volume  has  compensated 
for  any  loss  from  decline  in  exports. 

Leading  imports  of  general  cargo  han- 
dled at  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  are  paper 
and  newsprint,  coffee  and  coffee  extracts, 
hardware,  meat  and  meat  products.  When 
dollar  value  instead  of  weight  is  consid- 
ered, automatic  data  processing  machin- 
ery and  automobiles  move  into  the  top 
group. 

Based  on  tonnage,  leading  export  com- 
modities are  waste  paper,  synthetic  resins, 
scrap  metal  and  cotton.  When  using  dollar 
value  as  a measure,  vehicle  parts  moves  to 


the  top  of  the  list  with  construction  machin- 
ery and  synthetic  organic  pesticides  re- 
placing waste  paper  and  scrap  metals. 

Trade  Routes 

Transpacific  is  the  dominant  trade  route  for 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco  accounting  for 
1 ,427,000  metric  revenue  tons  or  63%  of  all 
general  cargo  and  75%  of  container 
cargo.  Tonnage  in  this  route  increased 
101%  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

Major  transpacific  trading  partners  were 
Taiwan  and  Japan.  Since  COSCO  did  not 
return  to  San  Francisco  until  July,  figures 
for  trade  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  will  not  be  significant  until  the  next 
reporting  period. 

Coastwise  service,  predominantly  news- 
print shipments  from  Canada,  is  the  sec- 
ond largest  trade  route  with  11%  of  the 
tonnage,  followed  by  South  and  Central 
America  with  8%.  Increases  over  the  past 
year  have  been  34%  and  25%  respectively. 

The  European  trade  route  showed  the 
most  growth  this  year  (152%)  due  to  the 
addition  of  P.V.C.  Lines  and  the  increase  in 
automobile  imports  on  Wallenius  Lines.  Eu- 
rope accounted  for  7%  of  the  tonnage  in 
1985,  compared  to  4%  in  1984. 


PERCENT  OF  GENERAL  CARGO  BY  TRADE  ROUTE 

Australia/New  Zealand 
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A CLOSER  LOOK 


ELMA 

Empresa  Llneas 
Marltlmas  Argentinas.S.A. 


E.  . > : 4 lUiyo. - iiie  SIX  ELMA  ships 
■ - i Pd. service  sails  south 

■Ik  Bu  A;:es,  Cfossing  the  tip  ol 
r--  An-:-fica  through  its  inside  passage 
spc  ;::.cjiaf,  but  sometimes  treach- 
r ■ . Strait  ot  Magellan  This  is  a place  of 

girti^^^'Hi  beauty,  majestic  snow-covered 
Pi.-ciks  and  jagged  cliffs  It  is  also  a place 
s'--ng  currents  of  up  to  eight  knots, 
changing  tides,  sometimes  as  much  as  33 
feet,  and  unpredictable  weather 
The  ominous  names  of  geographic  fea- 
tures on  the  charts  of  the  Strait  — Port 
Famine.  Risk  Island.  Torturous  Pass.  Deso- 
lation Island.  Point  Rescue.  Useless  Bay 
and  Dislocation  Bay  are  enough  to  cause 
faint-of-heart  seamen  to  turn  back.  But  the 
36-hour  transit  is  a "piece  of  cake"  for 
ELMA's  experienced  crews.  As  added  in- 
surance. they  have  the  assistance  of  spe- 
cially trained  Chilean  pilots  to  guide  the 
ships  through  the  complex  maze  — a re- 
quirement since  1968  of  all  ships  going 
through  the  Strait. 

According  to  William  Jetter,  general 
manager.  Western  Division,  ELMA  General 
Agency  Corp.,  the  Strait  of  Magellan  has 
never  given  ELMA  any  trouble.  “For  West 
Coast  service,  this  all-water  route  around 
the  lip  of  South  America  is  the  best  way  to 
go.  It  offers  Argentine  traders  service  to 
the  full  range  of  eastern  Pacific  Rim  ports," 
Jetter  said. 

Three  of  ELMA's  seven  routes  serve  the 
United  States  — the  Pacific,  Gulf  Coast 
and  East  Coast.  The  line's  four  other  ser- 
vices are  to  the  Mediterranean,  Northern 
Europe,  Africa  and  the  Far  East. 

ELMA  was  formed  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment of  Argentina  in  1960  through  a 
merger  of  Flota  Mercante  del  Estado  and 
Flota  Argentina  de  Navegacion  de  Ultra- 
mar. The  former  had  been  created  in  1941 
by  the  National  Admiralty  to  administer  a 
fleet  of  sixteen  Italian  merchant  vessels 
docked  in  Buenos  Aires  harbor.  Flota  Ar- 
gentina de  Navegacion  de  Ultramar  traced 
its  roots  to  the  turn  of  the  century  and  to  a 
single  boatman  supplying  local  groups 
during  the  war  against  Paraguay. 

Today  ELMA  owns  all  of  the  50  ships  that 
it  operates  in  its  services.  Many  were  built 
in  Argentina.  Three  of  the  six  multi-purjDose 
ships  in  the  Pacific  service  were  built  in 
Argentina  between  1977  and  1978. 

ELMA  began  its  service  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  June  1972  and  has  been  calling 
San  Francisco  regularly  except  for  the  two 
years  that  outbound  calls  were  made  at 
Oakland.  In  November  1984  inbound  and 
outbound  calls  were  consolidated  once 
again  at  the  Port  of  San  Francisco.  A month 


later.  ELMA  signed  a 5-year  terminal  use 
revenue-sharing  agreement  with  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco.  Since  January  1985,  ELMA 
has  been  operating  from  San  Francisco 
Container  Terminal  North,  operated  by 
California  Stevedore  and  Ballast  Co. 

About  95%  of  outbound  cargo  carried 
by  ELMA  today  is  containerized,  and  75% 
of, the  inbound,  This  percentage  will  in- 
crease, Jetter  said,  with  the  increased  ca- 
pabilities of  the  ships.  At  the  present  time 
ELMA  has  several  containerships  under 
construction,  but  has  not  announced 
where  they  will  be  assigned. 

While  60%  of  the  Pacific  northbound 
cargo  carried  by  ELMA  is  loaded  in  Argen- 
tina, the  carrier  also  serves  Uruguay,  Chile, 
Peru,  Ecuador  and  Central  America.  South- 
bound cargo  breaks  about  even  — 50% 
Argentina,  50%  all  the  rest. 

A look  at  the  cargo  discharged  here  re- 
flects the  difference  between  Argentina  and 
the  countries  represented  by  other  South 
American  carriers  that  call  San  Francisco. 

Coffee  represents  only  about  34%  of 
ELMA's  inbound  cargo,  and  most  of  this  is 
loaded  in  Peru  and  Ecuador. 

Instead  of  coffee,  the  biggest  export 
cargo  the  ELMA  service  carries  to  the  West 
Coast  is  apple  juice  concentrate.  Other 
exports  are  canned  and  frozen  cooked 
meat  (fresh  meat  from  Argentina  cannot  be 
brought  into  the  U.S.),  honey,  aluminum, 
and  hardboard  from  which  we  make  doors. 

Southbound  ELMA  carries  wood  pulp. 


lumber,  bulk  products  such  as  soda  ash, 
sulphur  and  tallow,  machinery  and  chem- 
ical products.  Large  shipments  of  peas 
and  lentils  are  discharged  in  Peru  and  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  vegetable  and  grass 
seeds,  packaged  and  containerized,  are 
imported  by  Argentina. 

At  the  present  time  inbound  cargo  is 
strong,  Jetter  says,  with  outbound  cargo 
poor  due  to  the  lack  of  purchasing  power 
in  Argentina  and  the  other  Latin  American 
countries  served  by  ELMA.  "We  hope  to 
preserve  the  current  inbound  volume  and 
obtain  additional  outbound.  But  to  do  this 
we  need  a drop  in  the  dollar  to  a more 
rational  level  and  a recovery  of  the  econ- 
omy in  South  America.  Argentine  trade  tra- 
ditionally has  been  more  dominant  on  the 
East  Coast,  but  now  Argentina  is  becoming 
more  aggressive  in  developing  trade  on 
the  West  Coast." 

Jetter  has  been  associated  with  ELMA 
since  it  began  calling  San  Francisco,  first 
at  Transpacific  Transportation  where  he 
was  line  manager.  When  ELMA  founded 
ELMA  General  Agency  in  1981,  a wholly 
owned  subsidiary  with  offices  in  New  York 
and  San  Francisco,  Jetter  became  general 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco  office.  It  is  a 
general  agency  for  North  America  with 
close  supervision  of  both  shore  and  ship 
operations.  Transpacific  Transportation 
now  operates  as  a sub-agent  in  San  Fran- 
cisco handling  documentation,  account- 
ing and  solicitation. 
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Waterfront  Gets  First 
Sculpture 

IlCJkygate,”  a sculpture  dedicated  to 

Othe  memory  of  Eric  Hoffer,  long- 
shoreman, philosopher  and  writer,  was  un- 
veiled September  1 7 in  a small  grassy  park 
along  the  Embarcadero.  A twisting  arch  of 
polished  stainless  steel,  the  sculpture  rises 
26  feet  from  its  base  in  Waterfront  Park 
between  Piers  35  and  39. 

Speakers  at  the  ceremony  included 
(from  left)  Roselyne  C.  Swig,  president  of 
the  San  Francisco  Arts  Commission;  Eric 
Sevareid,  noted  television  broadcaster; 
Robert  V.  Hatcher,  chairman  of  Johnson  & 
Higgins,  the  insurance  brokerage  that 
commissioned  the  sculpture;  artist  Roger 
Barr,  and  Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  (at  po- 
dium). 

"Skygate’’  is  a result  of  a $60,000  gift  to 
the  City  from  Johnson  & Higgins  to  com- 
memorate its  100th  anniversary  of  doing 
business  in  the  Bay  Area.  It  represents  the 
first  public  art  commissioned  by  a private 
corporation  in  the  history  of  the  City. 

Santa  Rosa  artist  Roger  Barr  was  se- 
lected from  300  artists  that  competed  for 
the  prized  commission. 

Sevareid,  who  introduced  Hoffer  to  a 
national  television  audience  over  15  years 
ago,  delivered  the  dedication  remarks.  Al- 
though Hoffer  became  an  established 
writer,  he  remained  a “working  man”  on  the 
San  Francisco  waterfront.  It  was  the  tele- 
vised “Conversations”  he  had  with  Sevar- 
eid that  made  him  a popular  celebrity.  He 
died  in  May  1983,  three  months  after  being 
awarded  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom, the  nation's  highest  honor  given  to  a 
civilian. 


100th  Voyage  of  Ferncroft 

Representatives  from  Crofton  Paper 
Company,  Marine  Terminals  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  joined 
the  crew  of  the  M.S.  Ferncroft  docked  at 
Pier  29  September  27,  to  celebrate  the  paper 
carrier’s  100th  voyage.  The  ship,  operated 
by  paper  manufacturer  British  Columbia 
Forest  Products,  made  its  maiden  call  to 
San  Francisco  August  26, 1982. 

Not  all  of  the  1 00  voyages  from  the  com- 
pany’s plant  in  Crofton,  British  Columbia, 
were  to  San  Francisco.  The  ship  makes 
separate  voyages  to  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego. 

The  Ferncroft  discharges  an  average  of 
4000  tons  of  newsprint  on  each  call  to  San 
Francisco,  utilizing  its  automatic  system  to 
transfer  the  rolls  between  ship's  hold  and 
the  dock,  according  to  Crofton  Paper  Com- 
pany, sales  agent  for  BCFP. 


(liom  left)  Captain  William  J.  Boyington,  Marine  Tenninals:  Franlc  L.  Drevre,  Crofton  Paper  Com- 
pany; Captain  Oscar  Knudsen;  Nicki  Manske  and  Harry  Chambers,  Crofton  Paper  Company;  A1 
Camilleri,  Marine  Terminals,  Chief  Officer  Borgor  Thorsen,  and  Terry  Hamid.  Port  of  Son  Francisco. 
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PROnUNG 


Jacob  Nebellng 
President 

Marine  Chartering  Co., 
Inc. 

CC*!*'  . ^flipping  business  is  in  my 
A bi-  od,"  says  Jacob  Nebeling,  "butil 
siart  over  today.  I don't  think  I 
chr  .".rf  this  profession. 

Nebf  !:ng's  comment  reflects,  in  part,  his 
frustration  at  trying  to  maintain  the  level  of 
business  m the  face  of  enormous  growth 
and  surplus  of  ship  capacity 

*Mxi  would  think  that  increased  trade 
would  help,  but  right  now  there  are  too 
many  ships  and  too  few  cargos. 

‘Shipping  has  become  a very  different 
kind  of  business  now  than  when  I first  start- 
ed. Nebeling  adds,  "More  specialized. 
The  entrepreneur  opportunities  we  once 
had  are  rarely  available.  " 

Nebeling  came  to  the  United  States  from 
Denmark  in  1955  — the  same  year,  coinci- 
dentally, that  Marine  Chartering  was  found- 
ed He  had  no  job,  but  good  credentials. 

Born  and  raised  in  Aarhus.  Denmark’s 
second  largest  city,  he  believes  the  seed 
for  his  future  profession  was  planted  there 
during  the  occupation  of  Denmark, 

"From  1940  to  1945  restraints  were  put 
on  everybody  — curfews,  travel  restric- 
tions. While  being  cooped  up  for  five  years, 

I developed  a real  wanderlust.  At  that  time 
the  only  way  to  get  abroad  was  to  work 
either  for  a shipping  company  or  an  air- 
line." 

After  the  war  he  attended  college  major- 
ing in  modern  languages  and  spent  his  two 
years  of  compulsory  service  in  the  Royal 
Danish  Guards.  Following  this,  Nebeling 
began  preparing  for  his  career  in  earnest. 

“Shipping  is  not  really  a profession  in 
this  country  (U.S.)  whereas  in  Europe  it  is. 
They  have  an  apprenticeship  system  that 
provides  good  training  by  day,  and  free 
schooling  by  night.  An  apprentice  works  in 
every  department,  acquiring  broad  expe- 
rience. Because  of  this  desirable  back- 
ground, you’ll  find  that  within  the  ship  bro- 
kerage and  ship  chartering  business  in  the 
United  States  about  50%  of  the  people  are 
European." 

Nebeling  found  a job  soon  after  arriving 
in  the  U.S.  with  J.H.  Winchester,  ship  bro- 
kers and  agents.  During  this  first  year  he 
met  the  founder  of  Marine  Chartering, 
George  C.  Kiskaddon.  In  1956  he  joined 
Kiskaddon  increasing  the  number  of  Ma- 
rine Chartering  personnel  to  two,  plus  a 
part-time  secretary. 

These  were  the  romantic  days  of  ship- 
ping, according  to  Nebeling.  “You’d  go 
down  on  the  piers  and  you’d  smell  rope . . . 
and  tar  . . . and  spices.  Then  containers 
replaced  breakbulk.  You  can’t  tell  ...  or 
smell . . . what  is  in  a container.  Everything 
is  bigger,  faster  ...  but  not  necessarily 


better,  except  from  the  point  of  view  of 
efficiency.  It  seems  that  efficiency  in- 
creased at  the  same  time  that  romance 
went  out  of  shipping." 

But  not  out  of  everything.  During  a Pan 
American  flight  to  Australia,  Nebeling  met 
a stewardess.  He  married  her  one  year 
later.  None  of  their  four  children  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  shipping  business. 

Nebeling  became  President  of  Marine 
Chartering  in  1974. 

Today  with  35  employees  in  its  San  Fran- 
cisco headquarters  and  12  in  the  New  Or- 
leans branch  office,  Marine  Chartering  Co. 
is  one  of  the  West  Coast's  leading  interna- 
tional ocean  transportation  companies.  As 
its  name  implies,  chartering  is  a very  im- 
portant part  of  the  company's  business. 

“We  are  ship  charterers  and  ship  bro- 
kers. We  work  on  behalf  of  charterers  who 
want  ships,  and  on  behalf  of  ship  owners 
who  want  cargo. 

“The  cargo,  primarily  dry  and  refriger- 
ated, comes  from  the  U.S.  West  Coast  pri- 
marily. The  ship  owners  represented  by  the 
company  are  predominantly  from  Europe 
and  the  Far  East. 

“Marine  Chartering  is  also  involved  in  the 
sale  and  purchase  brokerage,  ship  and 
project  management,  and  offers  consul- 
tancy, undertaking  projects  on  behalf  of 
companies  seeking  shipping  services. 

“This  might  involve  moving  “X”  amount 
of  cargo  from  point  A to  point  B.  We  would 
make  a comprehensive  study  including  in- 
land transportation,  loading  facilities,  and, 
of  course,  ocean  transportation. 

In  1964  Marine  Chartering  acquired  In- 
terocean Steamship  Company,  one  of  the 
largest  steamship  agencies  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  to  insure  proper  agency  represen- 
tation of  ship  owners  without  conflicts  of 
interest.  Apart  from  personal  crossover  of 
shared  ownership.  Interocean  is  an  indepen- 


dent company  owned  by  working  partners. 

The  company  is  a member  of  both  the 
Baltic  and  International  Maritime  Council 
(BIMCO)  and  the  Association  of  Ship  Bro- 
kers and  Agents  (USA),  Inc.  But  it  is  with 
BIMCO  that  Nebeling  has  been  personally 
involved.  Headquartered  in  Copenhagen, 
BIMCO  is  the  world's  largest  private  inter- 
national shipping  organization  and  is  com- 
posed of  shipowners,  ship  brokers,  asso- 
ciations and  protection  and  indemnity 
clubs.  Marine  Chartering  has  been  a mem- 
ber for  more  than  25  years,  and  Nebeling 
has  been  a director  for  four  and  was  elected 
vice  president  at  the  biennial  meeting  in 
San  Francisco  last  May.  This  was  the  first 
time  BIMCO  had  held  its  meeting  outside 
of  Europe  — due  largely  to  the  efforts  of 
Jake  Nebeling. 

“BIMCO  provides  a non-political  forum 
to  discuss  international  shipping  ques- 
tions, and  other  things,  and  is  involved 
in  the  important  work  of  negotiating  basic 
forms  of  international  shipping  documents 
and  contract  forms." 

Nebeling's  workday  usually  continues 
into  the  evening.  Frequently  he  takes  home 
a couple  hours  worth  of  “required  reading" 
— papers  and  periodicals  — in  order  to 
keep  up  with  what's  going  on  in  the  busi- 
ness. And  he  writes  the  weekly  “Charter- 
ing" column  for  the  Commercial  News. 

But  when  he  can  put  his  work  away,  Ne- 
beling likes  to  take  to  the  out-of-doors  . . . 
hiking  and  swimming. 

From  his  fifth  floor  penthouse  on  Beach 
Street,  Nebeling  can  watch  the  modern 
container  ships  sail  into  the  Bay.  But  the 
pictures  on  the  walls  and  the  ship  models 
on  display  are  those  of  an  earlier  day.  You 
can  almost  smell  the  rope  . . . and  tar . . . 
and  spices. 
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Developer  Selected  for 
Piers  IV2,  3 and  5 


Pier  Associates,  a joint  venture  of  Crow- 
ley Maritime,  designer  Walter  Landor 
and  developers  Conner/McLaughlin,  has 
been  selected  by  the  Port  Commission  to 
develop  Piers  1 Vz,  3 and  5 — an  area  im- 
mediately north  of  the  Ferry  Building.  Cur- 
rently the  piers  and  bulkhead  buildings  are 
only  in  partial  use,  housing  small  offices. 

According  to  the  Pier  Associates’  pro- 
posal, the  development  will  include  a new 
120,000  square  foot  office  building  on  Pier 
3,  mooring  for  historic  ferry  boats  used  as 
offices,  berths  for  working  tugboats,  a res- 
taurant, public  open  space  and  facilities 
available  to  establish  “branch"  displays 
from  the  Exploratorium,  Maritime  Museum 
and  Steinhart  Aquarium. 

The  final  design  will  be  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  several  regulatory  agencies. 
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New  Catamaran  Comes 
to  the  Bay 


TBlue  and  Gold  Fleet  showed  oil 
..cwes!  addition  to  its  (leet  of 
T'*  •'cl  the-Bay  sightseeing  vessels  at  a 
ig  September  24 

A aoO-passenger  high  speed  catama- 
rari  the  M V Gold  Rush  will  be  used  lor 
three  ^''■!i  long  excursions  to  watch  the 
grey  whale  migration  off  Point  Reyes  begin- 
rvrig  m late  December  and  continuing 
through  early  April,  according  to  Roger 
Murphy,  manager  of  the  Blue  and  Gold 
Fleet  Gold  Rush  will  also  be  available  for 
corporate  and  private  parties. 

In  addition  to  the  twm-hulled  catamaran, 
the  Fleet  operates  three  400-passenger 
monohull  vessels  from  its  dock  at  Pier  39  s 
west  marina 

Built  by  Nichols  Brothers  Boat  Builders 
in  Whitby  Island.  Washington,  the  catama- 
ran IS  85’-.  feet  long,  31  feet  wide  and  has 
a loaded  maximum  draft  of  seven  feet. 

Before  coming  to  San  Francisco,  the 
boat  was  chartered  to  Exploration  Holidays 
and  Cruises  and  operated  in  Glacier  Bay, 
Alaska  from  June  through  August. 


Meanwhile . . . 

Red  and  White  Fleet  has  extended 
the  itinerary  of  its  catamaran,  the  M.V. 
CataMarin,  to  include  week-end  cruises, 


from  San  Francisco’s  Pier  41,  up  the  San 
Joaquin  River  to  Stockton.  These  excur- 
sions run  only  through  October,  but  will 
begin  again  in  April.  CataMarin  carries 
commuters  between  San  Francisco,  Sau- 
salito  and  Tiburon  during  weekdays. 


First  Stop  for  BART 

Two  prototype  cars  for  BART  (Bay  Area 
Rapid  Transit)  rolled  into  San  Francisco 
August  23  aboard  the  Wallenius  Lines'  car 
and  truck  carrier  M.V.  Figaro.  The  70-foot 
silver  bodies,  mounted  on  chassis,  were 
hauled  down  the  ship's  ramp  and  into  an 
adjoining  staging  area  at  Pier  70,  operated 
by  Fred  Noonan  Co.,  agents  for  Wallenius 
Lines.  Stevedoring  was  done  by  California 
Stevedore  and  Ballast  Company. 

Following  customs  clearance,  the  cars 


were  transported  to  Union  City  via  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  for  assem- 
bly and  testing. 

The  cars,  built  in  France  by  Soferval, 
Inc.,  a subsidiary  of  Alsthom  Atlantique, 
were  loaded  aboard  the  Figaro  at  Antwerp, 
Belgium,  and  shipped  to  San  Francisco 
through  a contract  with  ACL,  a joint  venture 
of  French  Line  and  Wallenius  Lines.  Freight 
forwarding  services  were  handled  by 
Amerford  International  Corporation  in  San 
Francisco,  and  Walon  in  Paris. 

Upon  completion  of  successful  testing 


of  these  cars,  production  will  begin  of  the 
remaining  150  cars  ordered.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  new  cars  is  that  they  can  oper- 
ate at  either  the  end  of  the  train  or  in  the 
middle  allowing  for  faster  adjustments  in 
train  length  according  to  need. 

The  Figaro  discharged  a variety  of  vehi- 
cles. Besides  the  two  BART  cars,  there 
were  two  sailboats,  118tractors,  13private- 
ly  owned  cars,  31  new  Volvos  and  230  new 
Mercedes  Benz. 


PORT  PEOPLE 


More  P.V.C.  Ships 
Welcomed 

Denmark-based  P.V.C.  Lines  continues 
to  introduce  ships  into  its  services.  In 
early  August,  the  M.V.  Sulu  Bay  joined  the 
line’s  express  service  between  the  West 
Coast  and  Europe.  The  M.V.  Frisian  Glory 
followed  August  31 . 

On  August  23,  the  M.V.  Neu-Ulm  made 
its  first  call  at  San  Francisco  in  the  line's 
service  to  Mexico  and  Central  America 
discharging  general  cargo  that  included 
150  tons  of  pipe  in  33  bundles.  The  M.V. 
Mount  Denali  made  its  initial  northbound 
call  October  2. 

The  steamship  line  offers  two  services 
out  of  San  Francisco  — a service  between 
the  West  Coast  and  Europe  that  includes 
calls  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and 
an  express  service  that  bypasses  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  but  includes  calls  to 
Alaska  — Anchorage,  Seward  or  Valdez. 
Together,  the  services  provide  twice- 
monthly  service  to  Europe. 


At  the  maiden  coU  ot  the  Neu-Olm  are  (from 
left)  Chief  Officer  A.  Browning,  Captain  C. 
Lenzner  and  Peter  Klestoft  tenninol  manager 
Stevedoring  Service  of  Amenca. 

P.V.C.  Lines  began  calling  San  Francisco 
last  May  using  San  Francisco  Container 
Terminal  - South,  operated  by  Stevedoring 
Services  of  America.  First  Ocean  Marine 
Company  is  agent  for  P.V.C. 


NSCL  Extends  Port 
Agreement 

The  National  Shipping  Corporation  of 
the  Philippines  and  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  have  amended  their  use  agree- 
ment extending  its  terms  for  seven  years 
and  incorporating  a new  rate  structure 
based  on  TEUs  instead  of  individual  com- 
modities. 

Under  the  amendment,  wharfage  will 
be  assessed  on  a straight  per  TEU  basis 
simplifying  administrative  procedures. 

Further  incentive  is  provided  for  all  inter- 
modal  rail  cargo  when  the  containers  are 
loaded  or  unloaded  at  the  Port’s  on-dock 
facility. 

In  addition,  the  Philippine-flag  carrier 


will  begin  calling  San  Francisco  Container 
Terminal  - North,  operated  by  California 
Stevedore  and  Ballast  Co.,  moving  from 
South  Terminal,  the  facility  used  by  the  line 
since  1982. 

The  National  Shipping  Corporation  of 
the  Philippines,  established  in  1978  under 
the  name  Galleon  Shipping  Corporation, 
made  its  first  call  at  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  April  1978.  The  line  serves  Japan, 
Hong  Kong,  Philippines,  Taiwan  and  Korea 
and  currently  calls  San  Francisco  twice  a 
month.  Its  four  combination  sisterships  are 
operated  as  fully  containerized  vessels. 

The  amendment  modifies  an  original 


■ September  was  a busy  month  Port 
Commission  President  Arthur  H Cole- 
man and  Executive  Director  Eugene  L. 
Gartland  were  m Portland  September  3- 
5 attending  a joint  conference  of  mayors  m 
which  a group  of  Japanese  mayors  also 
participated. 

Then  from  September  8-13,  Coleman 
and  Gartland  were  joined  by  Ronald  L. 
Stone  director  of  Maritime  Affairs,  on  a mar- 
keting trip  through  the  Far  East. 

On  their  return,  Stone  went  on  to  Portland 
representing  the  Port  at  the  AAPA's  annual 
meeting  September  16-18. 

■ At  the  biennial  Pacific  Admiralty  Semi- 
nar, meeting  at  San  Francisco’s  Mark  Hop- 
kins Hotel,  Ronald  Stone  spoke  at  a 
session  September  27  featuring  represen- 
tatives of  five  west  coast  ports.  Subject  was 
industry  changes  as  a result  of  increased 
intermodal  transportation. 

■ Port  staff,  families  and  guests  turned  out 
for  the  annual  Port  picnic  held  this  year  at 
Angel  Island.  Red  and  White  Fleet  pro- 
vided the  transportation  to  and  from  the 
island  for  a day  of  hiking,  playing  and 
picnicing.  Highlights  were  the  sailboat 
rides,  courtesy  of  Phil  Giol  American  Sail 
Training  Association,  and  Jell  Rutherford 
Rutherford  Boat  Works,  Richmond.  AND 
the  giant  raffle  in  which  everyone  was  a 
winner.  Flo  Sunga,  Finance  Department, 
walked  away  with  the  top  prize  of  a dinner- 
for-two  aboard  Hornblower  Yacht's  City  of 
San  Francisco. 

■ Roger  L.  Peters  intermodal  manager, 
has  been  appointed  to  represent  the  ^rt 
on  the  steering  committee  to  develop  a San 
Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  Truck  Travel 
Study. 

At  the  request  of  the  Port,  Caltrans  has 
undertaken  this  $200,000  study  to  deter- 
mine how  to  improve  truck  traffic  across 
the  bridge. 

The  three  agencies  involved  are  Metro- 
politan Transportation  Commission  (MTC). 
represented  on  the  Committee  by  Dermis 
Fay  associate  transit  planner:  California  De- 
partment of  Transportation  (Caltrans)  rep- 
resented by  John  Vastrez  deputy  district 
director  for  Planning  and  Program,  and  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco. 

The  committee  is  analyzing  the  existing 
traffic  flow,  bridge  approaches  and  exits, 
and  surface  distribution  system  to  deter- 
mine ways  to  improve  access  and  transit 
time  for  local  cargos.  A final  report  is  sched- 
uled to  be  made  March  15, 1986. 


agreement  entered  into  by  NSCP  and  the 
Port  in  November  1983. 

Inter-Pacific  Shipping  Corporation  is 
general  agent  for  the  line. 
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USS  N<»w  Mrs«Y  coming  m to  Pier  StVSa 


V-J  Day  Plus  40  Years 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco  played  host  to 
!he  battleship  USS  New  Jersey  and  the 
submarine  USS  Blueback  when  these  Na- 
val vessels  were  here  to  take  part  in  com- 
memorating the  40th  anniversary  of  V-J 
Day.  the  end  of  World  War  II  in  the  Pacific, 
August  14 

The  New  Jersey  led  a parade  of  ships, 


including  the  last  unaltered  Liberty  Ship, 
San  Francisco’s  own  Jeremiah  O'Brien, 
that  passed  in  review  of  the  USS  Enterprise 
anchored  off  the  Marina  Green. 

Aboard  the  Enterprise,  Vice  President 
George  Bush  delivered  the  solemn  tribute. 
Other  national  leaders  participating  or  in 
attendance  were  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz,  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Wein- 
berger, White  House  Chief  of  Staff  Donald 
Regan,  and  Admiral  James  D.  Watkins, 
chief  of  naval  operations. 

Formations  of  fighter  planes  swooped 


over  the  ships,  a 21 -gun  salute  was  fired 
from  the  Presidio  and  a simple  wreath  was 
dropped  over  the  side  of  the  Enterprise. 

The  New  Jersey  was  berthed  at  Pier  30/ 
32  for  the  six  days  that  the  vessel  was  in 
San  Francisco.  Its  main  deck  was  open  for 
public  visiting.  The  USS  Missouri,  a sister 
ship  to  the  New  Jersey  and  one  of  four 
World  War  II  battleships  to  be  recommis- 
sioned, will  be  homeported  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  was  aboard  the  Missouri  that  the 
official  surrender  document  ending  World 
War  II  was  signed  several  weeks  later. 


Maiiachi  band  helps  launch  Mexican  Riviera  cruise  season. 


Sailing  Day  - 1985  Style 

Pier  39  and  the  Port  of  San  Francisco 
helped  Holland  America  launch  its  1985 
-86  Mexican  Riviera  cruise  season  with  a 
Mexican  “Ole"  celebration,  September  28. 

In  the  grand  old  tradition  of  “sailing  day,” 
banners  and  balloons  were  flying.  A mari- 
achi  band  and  folkloric  dancers  performed 
at  Pier  39  in  sight  of  the  M.S.  Noordam 
docked  next  door  at  Pier  35. 

A 7-day  Mexican  cruise  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Acapulco  for  two  aboard  a later 
sailing  of  the  Noordam  was  won  by  Kelli 
Griffin,  Aurora,  Colorado,  in  a drawing  co- 
ordinated by  Pepe's  at  the  Pier  restaurant. 

Holland  America  Westours  chose  San 
Francisco  as  base  for  its  Mexican  Riviera 
cruises  when  it  began  service  two  years 
ago.  During  this  season,  which  extends 
from  fall  to  spring,  the  Noordam  will  make 
16  round  trips  between  San  Francisco  and 
Acapulco. 

The  704-foot  Noordam  can  accommo- 
date 1200  on  its  nine  passenger  decks, 
plus  550  officers  and  crew.  The  year-old 
luxury  liner  is  equipped  with  two  outdoor 
swimming  pools  and  jaccuzi,  a gym  and 
sauna,  movie  theatre,  closed  circuit  TV  in 
every  stateroom,  library,  gaming  room, 
passenger  computer  learning  center  and 


over  a dozen  different  places  for  refresh- 
ments and  entertainment. 

As  balloons  floated  overhead  and  the 
fireboat  Phoenix  sent  up  plumes  of  spray. 


the  Noordam  departed  Pier  35  inaugurat- 
ing a second  season  of  Mexican  Riviera 
cruises  from  San  Francisco.  Bon  voyage, 
Noordam, ...  or  rather  Buen  viaje. 
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Containerized  factory  is  loaded  aboard  COSCO  ship. 


First  Dedicated  Train 
Rolls  Out 

The  first  dedicated  unit  train  to  originate 
at  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  left  San 
Francisco  September  4.  Containers  dis- 
charged from  China  Ocean  Shipping  Com- 
pany's Lao  Chang  and  Xi  Feng  Kou,  were 
loaded  onto  the  47  railcars  at  the  on-dock 
Intermodal  Container  Transfer  Facility 
(ICTF)  by  Stevedoring  Services  of  Amer- 
ica, operators  of  South  Terminal. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  Southern  Pa- 
cific, the  train  was  given  dedicated  road 
power  allowing  it  to  move  on  its  own  as  a 
single  unit,  not  waiting  for  normal  sched- 
uled service. 

Norton,  Lilly  and  Co.  and  Calco,  agents 
for  COSCO,  provided  the  cargo  volume 
required  to  warrant  this  service. 

Since  resuming  service  to  San  Francis- 
co in  July,  COSCO  has  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  increased  volume  handled 
by  the  ICTF  — particularly  in  eastbound 
moves. 

With  increased  volume,  San  Francisco 
increases  its  time  competitiveness. 

The  ICTF,  opened  in  October  1984,  pro- 
vides direct  ship/rail  transfer,  eliminating 
local  drayage. 


Silicon  Valley  Factory 
Goes  to  China 

A high  tech  assembly  plant,  technical- 
ly known  as  a three-inch  semi-conduc- 
tor fabrication  line,  was  shipped  from  San 
Francisco  to  China  aboard  COSCO’s  M.V. 
E.  Cheng,  September  19. 

Formerly  owned  by  Motorola  Four  Phase 
Semi-Conductor,  Cupertino,  California,  the 
plant  was  disassembled  and  packed  into 
19  containers  for  the  trip  to  Flarbin  Transis- 
tor Factory  in  North  China  through  the  Port 
of  Xingang. 

Stevedoring  Services  of  America  loaded 
the  containers  aboard  the  China  Ocean 
Shipping  Company  vessel  at  San  Francisco 
Container  Terminal  - South. 


The  fabrication  line  processes  wafers  for 
the  semi-conductor  industry  and  will  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  chips  for  con- 
sumer products. 

Shipper  of  the  equipment  was  Ivory 
Electronics,  Inc.,  a manufacturer's  repre- 
sentative involved  in  domestic  as  well  as 
international  trading. 

The  company  has  been  involved  in  sev- 
eral small  shipments  to  China,  but  this  is 
the  first  big  one,  according  to  Will  Bass, 
president  of  Ivory  Electronics,  who  antici- 
pates additional  large  shipments. 

Project  forwarding  was  handled  by  Kam- 
tel  Corporation,  a subsidiary  of  Santa  Fe 
Transport  International  headquartered  in 
Hong  Kong  and  with  six  offices  in  China. 
The  company  specializes  in  project  move- 
ments from  U.S.  to  China. 


Captain  Bergmann  (left)  conlers  with  A1  Camilleri,  division  managet  Marine  Terminals  Corp. . during 
first  San  Francisco  discharge. 


Celebrated  Ship  Enters  Papua  New  Guinea  Service 


Taiwan  Heading  to 
Become  World’s  Lorgest 
Owner  of  Containerships 

by  Steve  Shen, 

Shipping  and  Trade  News,  Tokyo 

Within  the  next  two  years,  the  number 
of  containerships  in  Taiwan  is  ex- 
pected to  surpass  the  number  in  the  United 
States  — currently  the  world  leader  — and 
in  West  Germany,  making  Taiwan  one  of 
the  shipping  giants  of  the  world. 

International  shipping  analysts  note  that 
the  Taiwan-based  Yangming  Marine  Trans- 
port Corp.  will  complete  another  eight 
large-scale  full  containerships  by  1987,  at 
which  time  the  state-run  company  will  also 
achieve  its  proposed  full  container  express 
service  with  the  main  routes  in  the  Europe- 
Asia-American  areas. 

Meanwhile,  another  national-flag  carrier 
— Evergreen  Marine  Corporation  — was 
ranked  this  year  as  the  largest  shipping 
company  in  the  world,  with  a total  transpor- 
tation capacity  of  more  than  100,000  20- 
foot  containers.  The  shipping  giant  will 
build  another  four-to-nine  large-scale  full 
containerships  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1986,  which  began  July  1 , 1986  and  ends 
on  June  30, 1987,  analysts  reveal. 


The  Papua  New  Guinea  Line  vessel,  M.V. 

Cap  Anamur,  a ship  with  an  illustrious 
past,  was  welcomed  to  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  in  mid-September. 

The  Cap  Anamur  is  a 6-year-old  combi- 
nation container/breakbulk  vessel  and  re- 
places the  Zep  Hunter  in  the  service  be- 
tween the  U.S.  West  Coast  and  Papua  New 
Guinea. 

For  three  years  the  Cap  Anamur  was  in 
the  South  China  Sea  where  it  rescued 


9,600  refugees.  Returning  to  Hamburg  in 
1982,  the  ship  was  honored  with  a hero's 
welcome. 

Calling  at  San  Francisco's  Pier  27,  oper- 
ated by  Marine  Terminals  Corporation,  the 
6600  dwt  Cap  Anamur  discharged  coffee 
and  cocoa  beans  on  its  initial  call. 

Papua  New  Guinea  Line  has  been  call- 
ing San  Francisco  since  1980  providing 
round  trip  service  every  55  days.  TFC  Ship- 
ping is  West  Coast  agent  for  the  line. 
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Newsprint  Takes  to  the 
Ralls 

Railcars  rTK)ved  onto  the  Northern  Water- 
'ront  October  2 to  load  a shipment  of 
paper  at  Pier  27-29  lor  delivery  in  Merced. 
California  The  newsprint  will  be  used  by 
Pacific  Bell  to  print  telephone  directories 
This  was  the  first  time  rail  service  has  been 
utilized  at  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  lor  the 
transport  of  newsprint 
Five  hundred  metric  tons  of  newsprint 


were  loaded  into  eight  railcars  by  Marine 
Terminals  Corporation  for  Kramer  Paper 
and  Pulp,  Inc.  Southern  Pacific  loading  spe- 
cialists supervised  the  operation. 

The  paper  had  arrived  two  days  earlier 
aboard  Star  Shipping  Company's  M.V.  Star 
World  from  a paper  mill  in  Sweden,  Hol- 
mens-Bruk  A.B. 

"According  to  Al  Camilleri,  Marine  Termi- 
nal's newly  appointed  newsprint  division 
manager,  this  newsprint  rail  movement  is  a 
first  for  the  terminal  operator. 


Principals  in  newsprint  shipment  are  (from  left)  A.R.  Cordova,  manager.  Pacific  Bell  Directory;  Al 
Camilleri.  Marine  Terminals:  Karl  Erik  Lockmork,  general  sales  manager  Holmens-Bruk  A.B,;  Roger 
Peters.  Port  of  Son  Francisco;  Jeanne  T.  Moran,  traffic  manager  and  William  H.  Kramer  president, 
Kramer  Paper  & Pulp,  Inc. 


Entry  to  North  Terminal 
Expanded 

Peak  period  congestion  at  the  entrance 
to  San  Francisco  Container  Terminal  - 
North  is  expected  to  be  alleviated  by  early 
November  with  the  completion  of  an  ex- 
panded entry  off  Army  Street  and  the  ad- 
dition of  two  new  scales. 

Construction  is  underway  enlarging  the 
entrance  from  two  lanes  to  five  lanes,  plus 
an  additional  by-pass  lane.  This  expansion 
will  allow  for  the  queuing  up  of  23  trucks 
and  eliminate  the  outside  lineup  of  trucks 
that  sometimes  interferes  with  business 
along  Army  Street. 


Once  in  the  terminal,  the  trucks  now  will 
have  four  scales  available. 

Design  and  construction  of  the  entry 
conform  to  the  needs  of  the  two  major 
tenants  of  the  terminal,  Lykes  Brothers 
Steamship  Company  and  California  Steve- 
dore and  Ballast  Company,  and  are  being 
handled  by  the  Port's  engineering  and 
maintenance  departments. 

Plans  for  a second  entrance  to  the  ter- 
minal off  of  25th  Street  are  “waiting  on  the 
drawing  board”  should  further  expansion 
be  required  in  the  future.  This  entrance 
would  provide  queuing  for  an  additional  38 
trucks. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 
A User  Friendly  Port 


I'  r;a-  Pori  of  San  Francisco  joined 
• -r-  ■ r.uter  age  At  least  that  was  the 

..  :■  'ifsi  ro.nprehensive  computer 
' . 'ame operational  1981  doesnof 
r - make  the  Port  a "pioneer"  as  far  as 
!hp  wh. . IS  concerned  But  in  the  process 
of  dc.eloping  and  building  programs  for 
the  hardware,  San  Francisco  has  become 
a front  runner  among  ports  as  to  what  in- 
formation IS  readily  and  quickly  obtainable, 
vv::.T  IS  able  to  operate  the  equipment,  and 
It  streamlines  maritime  "paperwork" 
that  had  filled  storerooms  from  here  to  Sac- 
ramento during  the  Port  s 150-year  history. 
Other  segments  of  the  maritime  industry 
have  developed  their  own  computer  sys- 
tems The  U S government  has  the  ACS 
program  to  aid  customs  clearance.  Ship- 
ping lines,  agents,  importers,  brokers  and 
terminal  operators  keep  track  of  cargo, 
containers  or  both.  Railroads  keep  track  of 
railcars. 

Right  now.  each  system  operates  as  an 
island,  more  or  less,  even  though  they  in- 
terface each  other.  The  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  systems  today  is,  in  most  cases, 
A PIECE  OF  PAPER, 

At  the  heart  of  the  Port's  maritime  opera- 
tions is  the  wharfage  statement.  A form,  a 
piece  of  paper,  that  is  filled  out  every  time 
a ship  docks  at  the  Port  of  San  Francisco. 

This  statement,  filled  out  by  carriers  or 
their  agents,  contains  the  name  of  the  ship, 
arrival  date,  departure  date,  the  facility 
used,  the  trade  route  and  the  cargo  type 
and  tonnage  as  identified  in  the  Port’s  tariff. 
This  data  is  fed  into  the  Port’s  computer. 
Not  only  is  billing  done  from  this  data — the 
original  purpose  of  the  statement — but  spe- 
cific tonnage  information  can  be  retrieved 
by  trade  routes,  by  facility,  by  commodity 
and  by  carrier.  Trends  can  be  detected. 
Forecasts  can  be  made.  Marketing  can  be 
targeted.  Through  access  to  outside  data 
bases,  the  Port  can  see  the  bigger  picture 
of  what  is  happening  in  the  San  Francis- 
co Customs  District,  on  the  West  Coast, 
around  the  United  States  and  throughout 
the  world. 

Information  from  the  Port’s  computer 
system  can  be  drawn  by  non-computer 
people  using  simple  English  sentences. 

Customs’  ACS 

The  first  implementation  brought  out  by 
the  United  States  Customs  Service  of  their 


Automated  Commercial  Systems  (ACS) 
was  ACCEPT,  now  called  SELECT.  The  idea 
was  to  make  customs  clearance  a faster 
and  simpler  operation  by  identifying  and 
physically  inspecting  high  risk  cargo  only. 
The  way  it  works  is  that  the  computer  keeps 
records  on  commodities,  countries  of  ori- 
gin, shippers,  carriers,  etc.  This  data  comes 
from  past  performance,  any  current  con- 
ditions affecting  specific  cargo,  and  the 
results  of  inspection  carried  out  at  points 
of  entry  around  the  country. 

From  the  terminals  at  cargo  entry  points— 
there  are  presently  eight  terminals  in  San 
Francisco  Customs  District— information 
from  importers’  or  brokers’  documentation 
is  fed  into  the  computer  and  screened 
against  the  computer’s  records.  Approxi- 
mately 80%  of  the  cargo  is  identified  as  low 
risk  and  can  be  cleared  without  physical 
inspection.  Cargo  can  often  be  cleared 
even  before  the  ship  docks,  if  Customs 
receives  the  documentation  ahead  of  time, 
usually  a piece  of  paper. 

And  it  is  this  piece  of  paper  that  Customs 
ultimately  wants  to  eliminate.  This  is  their 
aim.  Two  other  implementation  systems  are 
moving  forward  to  accomplish  this.  The 
first  is  ABI — Automated  Broker  Interface. 
After  a broker  prepares  the  documents  in 
his  own  computer  system,  the  information 
will  move  from  his  computer  to  the  Cus- 
toms computer.  No  piece  of  paper.  This 
system  is  being  tested  now.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, two  brokers,  A.J.  Fritz  and  Frank  P. 
Dow  are  preparing  to  access  the  Customs 
computer.  Customs  requires  a broker  to 
have  at  least  300  entries  a month  before  a 
terminal  connection  is  established.  A cri- 
teria being  developed  for  broker-users  will 
require  an  error  rate  of  no  more  than  3%  for 
continued  use. 

Another  system,  AMS — Automated  Man- 
ifest Systems — will  allow  a carrier  or  its 
agent  to  electronically  file  a ship’s  mani- 
fest. Then,  after  the  SELECT  computer 
check,  it  will  transmit  directly  to  the  terminal 
operator  on  dock  information  on  whether 
to  release  cargo  or  hold  it  for  inspection. 
This  last  system  is  not  yet  in  operation. 

The  problems  of  shifting  from  a two- 
century-old  manual  system  to  an  automated 
system,  coupled  with  a hiring  freeze,  have 
caused  many  complaints  of  the  ACCEPT/ 
SELECT  program.  Even  among  Customs 
personnel  there  is  disagreement  on  how  it 
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Rolane  Domingo,  Stevedoring  Services  ol 
America,  checks  location  ot  container  at  San 
Francisco’s  South  Terminal. 


should  be  implemented,  which  area 
should  have  been  developed  first.  But  all 
agree  that  it  is  here  to  stay  and  will  eventu- 
ally handle  cargo  clearance  quickly  with 
minimum  personnel. 

The  San  Erancisco  Bay  Area  has  what 
Customs  calls  a “pure”  ACCEPT/SELECT 
program  and  is  the  only  major  seaport/ 
airport  that  is  completely  “up.” 

Computerization  Within  Carriers 
or  Agenices 

Most  carriers  using  San  Erancisco,  or  their 
agents,  have  some  kind  of  a computer 
system  that  does  billing  and/or  equipment 
control  and/or  documentation. 

Columbus  Line,  for  example,  has  a com- 
puterized system  for  all  three — documen- 
tation, equipment  control  and  accounting- 
through  its  main  frame  computer  located 
in  the  New  Jersey  headquarters. 

Input  for  both  inbound  and  outbound 
documentation  is  transmitted  directly  to 
Columbus  Line’s  computer  by  its  agents  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  for  inbound 
cargo,  and  by  Transpacific  Transportation 
Company  U.S,  West  Coast  agent,  for  out- 
bound cargo.  Manifest  printouts  which  for 
inbound  will  include  customs  declarations 
and  arrival  notices  are  produced  in  New 
Jersey  then  couriered  to  the  West  Coast  or 
transmitted  to  Australia/New  Zealand. 

This  is  an  example  of  an  agent’s  com- 
puter network  interfacing  with  the  shipping 
line’s  computer. 

Some  changes  are  currently  being  made 
in  the  system,  according  to  Steve  Gregoire, 
accounting  manager  for  Columbus  Line, 
that  primarily  concern  connection  to  the 
line’s  parent  company  in  Flamburg. 

When  Lykes  Brothers  Steamship  Com- 
pany established  a Pacific  Division  in  San 
Erancisco  six  years  ago,  the  company  had 


no  computerized  data  processing  system. 
It  was  all  manual.  “We  were  way  behind,” 
says  Michael  Brady,  manager  of  Data  Pro- 
cessing for  Lykes  Pacific  Division.  But  in  a 
few  short  years,  the  company  has  played  a 
fast  game  of  catch-up.  Lykes  developed  a 
booking,  receiving  and  documentation  sys- 
tem, known  as  BRDS,  and  created  a na- 
tional customer  service  center,  centralized 
in  San  Francisco,  replacing  service  repre- 
sentatives in  each  of  its  offices. 

Using  BRDS,  a customer  service  repre- 
sentative can  provide  shippers  with  a sin- 
gle point  of  contact  for  rate  information, 
rate  quotations,  location  of  equipment,  sta- 
tus of  sailing  and  status  of  booking,  both  in 
the  U.S.  and  in  Asia.  All  the  information  that 
the  customer  asks  for  is  conveyed  while  he 
holds  the  line.  Booking  of  cargo  can  be 


made  and  entered  into  computer — all  on  a 
single  toll-free  call. 

Lykes  has  developed  a separate  system 
for  their  equipment  control  for  trailers,  leas- 
ing information  on  containers,  etc. 

Sound  almost  paperless?  Not  quite.  The 
information  must  be  given  to  the  terminal 
operator,  in  this  case  the  California  Steve- 
dore and  Ballast  Company,  operators  of 
San  Francisco  Container  Terminal-North, 
used  by  Lykes. 

Lykes  hopes  to  electronically  interface 
with  CS&B,  who  has  its  own  computer  sys- 
tem, sometime  next  year. 

Another  example  of  a shipping  line  uti- 
lizing a sophisticated  computer  system  is 
Evergreen  Marine  Corporation  (California). 
“We  use  a computer  for  everything,”  says 
Captain  Patrick  Mong,  operations  man- 


ager in  San  Francisco,  "billing,  booking, 
equipment  control,  stowage  plans.” 

Computer  headquarters  are  in  Los  An- 
geles, but  operationally  each  office  has  the 
same  capabilities  and  independently  books 
cargo  for  its  own  area. 

Evergreen's  computer  system  has  the 
capability  of  “talking  with"  the  computer  of 
its  terminal  operator.  Stevedoring  Services 
of  America. 

Computerized  Terminal 
Operations 

All  of  the  major  terminal  operators  at  the 
Port  use  a computerized  system  to  handle 
their  operations.  An  example  is  the  sys- 
tem employed  by  Stevedoring  Services  of 
America,  the  largest  terminal  operator  on 
the  West  Coast.  All  of  SSA’s  offices  from 
Alaska  to  San  Diego  are  tied  into  a central 
computer  located  in  Seattle. 

The  major  use  is  for  equipment  control 
within  the  terminal — keeping  track  of  con- 
tainers and  chassis — where  they  are  now. 
where  they  are  going  and  when,  where 
they  are  coming  from  and  when,  what  ship, 
what  line,  empty  or  full.  Every  day  a com- 
plete status  report  is  made.  From  these,  a 
history  on  every  container  that  enters  an 
SAA-run  terminal  is  readily  available. 

Working  from  the  ship’s  bay  plan,  the 
computer  locates  and  identifies  every  con- 
tainer coming  off  the  ship.  In  fact,  a ship 
can  be  stowed  on  computer,  says  Peter 
Klestoff,  terminal  manager  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Container  Terminal-South,  operated 
by  SSA. 

Information  input  into  the  computer 
comes  from  documents  submitted  by  the 
steamship  lines  or  their  agents  and  from 
the  record  of  each  movement  of  cargo  and 
equipment  coming  or  going  through  the 
gate.  Often  these  are  paper  entries. 

Flow  far  away  are  we  from  a paperless 
industry?  Most  people  believe  it  is  on  its 
way.  Access  to  each  other's  computers  has 
begun  on  a very  limited  basis.  One  ques- 
tion is,  can  information  remain  confidential 
if  access  is  allowed?  Competition  is  fierce 
and  business  details  are  guarded. 

In  an  industry  that  is  using  some  of  the 
same  documents  that  were  used  200  years 
ago.  the  changes  are  incredible,  even  to- 
day. And  tomorrow?  "Paperless  shipping" 
may  be  just  around  the  corner. 
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A CLOSER  LOOK 


California  Stevedore  & 
Ballast  Company 
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■r  . Cape  Horn  back  to  the  east 
■ ‘ v'.  ..led  States 

rs&B  ; v;-ru!.'.'es  and  personnel  are 
, ' in.s  133-year  old  heritage  They 

ii-  - ( let  nostalgia  get  m the  way 

. * ..r  i.ng  an  up-to-date  stevedoring  firm. 
v‘v:-  grown  from  what  some  people 
v..'::id  .:aii  an  old-fashioned  stevedoring 
. nri.par.',  to  a very  modern  firm."  says 
If.  L evikw.v,  executive  vice  president  of 
CS&B  and  one  of  the  small  team  of  execu- 
tives whn  run  the  organization  both  on  a 
Jay  to  day  basis  and  who  pilot  long-range 
strategy 

The  other  executives  concur.  H.W.  “Ed" 
V. jlfram  president.  James  C.  Eschen,  vice 
president  and  T.  Fergus  Moran,  operating 
vice  president,  are  fully  determined  to  make 
CS&B  the  premiere  Bay  Area  stevedoring 
firm. 

While  many  in  the  shipping  industry  are 
cutting  back  because  of  current  overca- 
pacity. CS&B  is  forging  ahead  by  hiring 
new  people,  installing  a state  of  the  art 
computer  system,  and  investing  heavily 
in  cargo-moving  equipment.  "History  has 
demonstrated  repeatedly  that  a company 
with  men  and  equipment  in  place  stand 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  next  up- 
turn." said  Wolfram. 

The  stevedoring  firm  is  placing  most  of 
its  bets  on  a rejuvenated  San  Francisco 
waterfront.  In  1985.  CS&B  signed  a 5-year 
contract  plus  option,  with  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  to  operate  San  Francisco  Con- 
tainer Terminal-North  (Pier  80).  “While  we 
do  stevedoring  work  in  other  ports  around 
the  Bay  including  Benecia,  Alameda,  Red- 
wood City  and  the  Delta  ports  of  Stockton 
and  Sacramento,  we  consider  San  Fran- 
cisco our  home,"  said  Eschen.  CS&B’s 
headquarters  are  located  here. 

A $30  million  modernization  is  now  un- 
denway  at  Pier  80  that  will  improve  facilities 
and  increase  throughput.  Now  equipped 
with  three  container  cranes,  two  additional 
cranes  are  scheduled  to  be  added.  70,000 
sq.  ft.  of  shed  space  primarily  used  for 
break-bulk  cargo  is  being  demolished  to 
provide  more  room  for  container  storage. 
(One  shed  will  remain  for  break-bulk  car- 
goes.) New  weighing  stations  are  being 
constructed  and  the  entire  acreage  of  the 
pier  will  be  repaved  and  its  foundation 
strengthened.  “With  these  improvements. 


Terminal  operations  at  San  Francisco  Container  Terminal— North  are  handled  by  CS&B. 


(From  left)  Jim  Eschen,  vice  president;  Ed  Wolfram,  president;  Irv  Levikow,  executive  vice  president; 
and  T.  Fergus  Moran,  operations  vice  president. 


we  will  be  able  to  handle  more  ships,  in 
faster  turn-around  time  than  ever  before,” 
claims  CS&B  president  Ed  Wolfram. 

During  the  past  18  months,  working 
closely  with  Port  Commission  officials, 
CS&B  has  attracted  more  shipping  com- 
panies to  its  terminal  than  in  the  preced- 
ing decade.  Its  list  of  customers  includes 
Lykes  Lines,  Nedlloyd  Line,  Independence 
Line,  Barber  Blue  Sea,  ELMA,  Lloyd  Brasi- 
leiro.  National  Shipping  Corp,  of  the  Philip- 
pines, Shipping  Corp.  of  India,  Navicana 
Line  and  Nauru  Pacific. 

The  company  is  also  increasing  its  ability 
to  handle  containers.  “We  have  a volume 
equivalent  of  about  70,000  to  75,000  20- 
foot  containers  per  year,  a 45  percent  in- 
crease over  1984,”  said  Fergus  Moran,  op- 


erations vice  president.  “When  the  terminal 
improvements  are  in  place,  this  number 
will  increase  significantly,”  he  added. 

Levikow,  who  has  been  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco waterfront  for  more  than  30  years, 
cannot  remember  competition  being  more 
fierce  than  today.  “With  the  revolution  in 
communications  and  intermodal  transpor- 
tation, the  stevedore  must  be  prepared  to 
fulfill  a wider  role  than  its  traditional  activity 
of  loading  and  unloading  ships.  To  in- 
crease our  market  share,  we  must  put  in 
place  systematic  programs  to  upgrade  our 
personnel  and  equipment,  become  di- 
rectly involved  in  port  marketing  alongside 
of  our  local  port  authority,  and  plan  our 
operations  from  a thoroughly  modern  fixed 
base.” 
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CS&B  is  putting  its  money  where  its 
mouth  is.  The  firm  has  a program  whereby 
key  exeoutives  periodically  visit  headquar- 
ters of  shipping  lines  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  Operations  Vice  President  Fergus 
Moran,  together  with  Contract  Officer  Hal 
McCarthy,  recently  returned  from  a trip  to 
Tokyo  where  they  called  on  a number  of 
Japanese  shipping  lines  to  extol  the  virtues 
of  not  only  CS&B,  but  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. "Twenty  years  ago,  we  wouldn’t  have 
gone  beyond  the  shipping  line  agent  to 
look  for  business,"  said  Moran,  an  ex-ship 
master. 

As  an  indication  of  the  fierce  competition 
on  the  waterfront  today,  only  three  steve- 
doring firms  are  working  the  San  Francisco 
docks.  Two  decades  ago,  there  were  17. 
Twenty  years  ago,  being  part  of  the  “old 
boy”  network  of  shipping  lines,  bankers, 
shipping  agents  and  ships'  suppliers  was 
enough  to  generate  stevedoring  business. 
“Today,  people  look  up  from  their  com- 
puters and  ask  for  a guaranteed  rate,  on  a 
guaranteed  production,  within  a guaran- 
teed schedule,”  says  Moran.  “The  old  boy 
network  is  dead.” 

To  make  sure  it  has  the  right  answers  to 
these  dollars  and  cents  questions,  CS&B 
recently  installed  a sophisticated  Wang 
system  of  computers,  and  hired  an  outside 
expert  to  run  its  new  systems  department. 

Founder  of  California  Stevedore  & Bal- 
last Harry  Young,  who  delivered  cobble- 
stones to  sailing  ships  as  ballast,  and  its 
later  owners,  the  Eschen  family,  would  be 
amazed  at  CS&B  133  years  later.  Cn  any 
one  day,  CS&B  could  be  unloading  and 
loading  five  ships  simultaneously  at  Pier 
80.  It  could  be  handling  supplies  and  pas- 
sengers’ luggage  for  the  cruise  liners  at 
Pier  35,  where  it  has  the  exclusive  steve- 
doring contract.  Its  skilled  longshoremen 
could  also  be  loading  logs,  rice  and  fertil- 
izer at  Sacramento;  coke,  cotton  and  al- 
monds at  Stockton:  unloading  Japanese 
cars  at  Benecia;  sugar  from  Hawaii  at  the 
C&H  sugar  operation  at  Crockett;  bulk  ce- 
ment at  Redwood  City;  steel  at  Alameda, 
and  bulk  fishmeal  at  Pier  92.  Some  300- 
500  longshoremen  would  be  scattered  at 
different  ports  around  the  Bay  contracted 
by  CS&B. 

California  Stevedore  & Ballast  has  re- 
mained a major  force  on  the  San  Francisoo 
waterfront  since  the  Gold  Rush  days.  Well 
aware  that  never  has  the  tide  of  change 
been  greater  than  today,  its  executives  and 
personnel  are  determined  to  recognize 
these  changes,  adapt  to  them  and  become 
an  even  more  indispensable  partner  to 
shipping  lines  oalling  at  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco.  California  Stevedore  & Ballast 
expects  to  be  working  ships  another  133 
years  from  now.  “Cargo  handling  is  our 
world,”  smiles  the  Irish  Moran,  “and  service 
is  our  business.” 


Totem  to  Acquire  Lykes 

An  agreement  in  principle  has  been 
reached  for  the  acquisition  by  Totem 
Resources  Corporation  of  controlling  inter- 
est in  Interocean  Steamship  Corp.,  parent 
company  of  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co., 
Inc.  The  announcement  was  jointly  made 
November  5 by  W.J.  Amoss,  Jr,  president 
of  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
Stanley  H.  Barer,  chairman  of  Totem  Re- 
souroes  Corporation  of  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton. 

Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  dates  back  to 
the  turn  of  the  century  when  the  seven  sons 
of  Dr.  Howell  Tyson  Lykes  began  shipping 
cattle  in  a wooden  schooner  from  Florida 
to  Cuba.  In  1978,  the  company  became  a 
subsidiary  of  LTV  Corp.  But  by  the  end  of 
1982,  Lykes  Bros.  Inc.  of  Tampa,  a Lykes 
family  corporation,  together  with  Amoss  and 
two  other  senior  management  executives 
of  the  steamship  company,  had  formed 


Jefferson  Street  Seawall — 
First  Step  in  Fisherman’s 
Wharf  Improvements 

Reconstruction  of  the  Jefferson  Street 
Seawall  at  Fisherman’s  Wharf  is  com- 
pleted and  the  boats  have  returned  to  their 
berths. 

Most  of  the  boats  berthed  along  the  sea- 
wall are  “Party  Boats"  that  offer  daily  fishing 
trips  to  the  general  public.  Weather  permit- 
ting, these  boats  take  groups  of  people 
ocean  fishing  for  salmon,  bass,  rockfish 
and  bottomfish,  primarily,  returning  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  or  sooner  if  their  limit  has 
been  reached. 


Interocean  Steamship  Corp  . ,vL  rh 

they  literally  "bought  the  company  > ' 

The  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  ' ■ c ;-m: 
tives  will  continue  their  financial  irti  .--y 
Interocean. 

Totem  Resources  Corporation  ' i i:L.)  c 
privately  owned  company  and 't  ■ p ' 
of  Totem  Ccean  Trailer  Expres-  (.-•■npany 
Inc.  (“TCTE")  which  operates  American 
flag  high-speed  roll-on/roll-off  liner  '-nr-e  s 
between  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Alaska 

Totem  has  opened  an  office  m the  Ag,. 
culture  Building  of  the  Ferry  Building  ■.;.on: 
plex. 

Lykes  Bros.  Steamship,  Inc.  currently 
operates  a fleet  of  32  American  flag  ves- 
sels serving  five  continents  and  per:.;  on 
the  U.S.  Gulf,  West  Coast,  South  Atlantic 
Coast  and  Great  Lakes  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  Pacific  Division  headquarto:  c is  Ir- 
San  Francisco. 

Totem  has  no  plans  to  move  or  change 
the  location  of  any  Lykes  operation  ac- 
cording to  a Totem  spokesman. 


Of  the  18  party  boats  at  Fisherman's 
Wharf,  eight  are  berthed  along  Jefferson 
Street. 

Following  the  repair  to  the  seawall  the 
walkway  was  widened,  old-fashioned 
lampposts  installed  and  a specially  de- 
signed railing  built  along  the  edge  to 
improve  access  to  the  boats  as  well  as 
provide  better  public  viewing.  The  Port  is 
installing  fresh  water  to  all  boats  on  the 
perimeter  of  the  inner  lagoon  and  fresh 
water  to  all  boats  in  the  lagoon.  Other  im- 
provements to  the  wharf  area  include  the 
breakwater  and  the  redevelopment  of 
Hyde  Street  Pier  and  Pier  45. 
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PROFILING 


Arthur  C.  Latno,  Jr. 
Executive  Vice  President 
Pacific  Telesis  Group 


((  ¥usl  look  ai  the  activity  that  is  occur- 

w f ng  today  at  the  Port  versus  the  activ- 
■ . evident  five  or  six  or  seven  years  ago. 
‘‘teres  fjst  no  comparison.  It's  day  and 
eight  as  far  as  profitable  activity  is  con- 
cerned And  I see  no  evidence  that  it  is 
ebbing  at  all  That's  the  feeling  of  Arthur 
C Latno.  Jr  . a community-spirited  busi- 
nessman who  takes  great  pride  in  the  City, 
the  Port  and  his  various  involvements  with 
both 

The  extent  of  his  community  interests  is 
apparent  from  the  many  "in  appreciation " 
certificates  and  awards  in  his  office  on  the 
18th  floor  of  the  Pacific  Telesis  headquar- 
ters on  New  Montgomery  Street — Chinese 
Community  in  San  Francisco,  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco.  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege. and  of  course,  Friends  of  the  Port. 
There's  even  an  Emmy  won  while  he  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Bilingual  Chil- 
dren's Television,  a bi-lingual,  bi-cultural 
program  similar  to  Sesame  Street  called 
"Villa  Alegre."  Most  recently,  Latno  was 
made  a trustee  of  the  Fine  Arts  Museums 
of  San  Francisco  which  includes  the  M.H. 
de  Young  Memorial  Museum  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

The  Bay  Area  has  always  been  home  to 
Latno.  Born  and  raised  in  Marin  county,  he 
attended  St.  Ignatius  High  School  in  San 
Francisco,  and  the  University  of  Santa 
Clara  where  he  majored  in  Biology  and 
Chemistry. 

"I  wanted  to  go  to  medical  school.  But 
this  was  during  the  Korean  War  and  I went 
into  the  Army  before  I was  accepted  into 
medical  school.  Then  when  I was  accept- 
ed into  medical  school,  the  Army  chose 
not  to  release  me.  By  the  time  I was  re- 
leased from  the  Army.  I just  didn’t  want  to 
go  back  to  school." 

His  stint  in  Officers  Candidate  School  in 
Fort  Sill.  Oklahoma,  was  the  only  period 
Latno  has  lived  outside  of  the  Bay  Area. 

After  the  Army,  he  joined  the  telephone 
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cor.ipany  .lio  a telephone  representative 
a .ow  iv.r.Cj  ijii-the-ladder  sales  position 
dealing  with  the  communications  require- 
i;u  of  small  and  medium  businesses. 

ine;e  was  no  management  training  pro- 
gram at  that  time  I trained  as  I progressed 
through  the  management  operations  of  the 
business ' 

'Established  in  1984  al  the  time  of  dives- 
titure Pacific  Telesis  is  a holding  compa- 
ny with  various  wholly-owned  subsidiaries. 
The  major  ones  are  Nevada  Bell  and  Pa- 
cific Bell  Pacific  Telesis  established  its 
headquarters  in  the  landmark  Pacific  Tele- 
phone building.  When  it  was  built  in  1926, 
this  building  was  one  of  the  tallest  in  the 
City.  It  became  known  for  the  storm  warn- 
ing flags  flown  from  the  rooftop,  lighted  at 
night  and  visible  from  every  direction.  This 
practice  was  discontinued  in  1978  when 
the  skyline  grew  up  to  block  the  view. 

For  Latno,  who  has  been  with  the  tele- 
phone company  for  33  years,  the  tele- 
communications world  has  changed  con- 
siderably, “It's  a new  world.  However, 
competition  inroads  actually  started  long 
before  divestiture.  Some  decisions  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
introduce  competition  into  the  communi- 
cations industry  started  as  far  back  as 
1958.  In  1971  competition  in  long  distance 
began.  Divestiture  simply  accelerated  the 
change  and  character  of  the  communica- 
tions industry.  For  the  corporation,  there  is 
a different  perspective  in  the  operation — 
new  and  different  opportunities.  For  the 
consumer,  it  is  confusing.  There  is  no  more 
end-to-end  responsibility  for  telecommu- 
nications.” 

Latno’s  involvement  with  the  Port  began 
in  1981  when  he  was  a member,  together 
with  Port  Executive  Director  Eugene  L. 
Gartland,  of  the  Mayor’s  trade  delegation 
to  China,  Japan  and  the  Philippines. 

“Gene  and  I had  discussions  on  how  we 
could  focus  more  attention  on  the  Port  as  a 
recreational  asset  as  well  as  an  economic 
asset.  From  these  discussions  the  concept 
of  Friends  of  the  Port  was  formed.”  Subse- 
quently, Friends  of  the  Port  was  estab- 
lished with  a board  of  business  and  civic 
leaders,  and  Latno  as  its  president.  Over 
the  past  three  years,  the  non-profit  group 
has  provided  children’s  Christmas  pro- 
grams at  Pier  45,  free  outdoor  concerts  by 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  Opera 
on  Ferry  Plaza  behind  the  Ferry  Building, 
the  Fleet  Week  Challenge  Runs  along  the 
waterfront  and  the  Port  Promenade  Whale- 
boat Races. 

“We  feel  the  objectives  we  set  for  our- 
selves (Friends  of  the  Port)  have  been 
achieved.  Now  we  are  looking  for  other — 
and  perhaps  different — ways  that  we  can 
be  of  assistance. 

“The  more  you  know  about  something, 
the  more  involved  and  interested  you  be- 
come,” Latno  says  to  explain  how  he  be- 


came chairman  of  the  Port  Committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  subsequent  to 
the  creation  of  Friends  of  the  Port, 

“On  the  Port  Committee,  our  primary  ob- 
jective is  to  work  with  the  Port  Commission 
and  staff  to  provide  business  expertise 
which  we  hope  will  help  in  the  development 
of  the  Port  itself.  We  are  not  trying  to  sub- 
stitute ourselves  for  Port  management  in 
any  way.  We  see  ourselves  simply  as  an 
organization  to  augment  the  Port  staff. 

"Members  of  the  Chamber’s  Port  Com- 
mittee, are,  in  fact,  specifically  selected  to 
provide  expertise  in  those  areas  for  which 
the  Port  management  feels  it  needs  great- 
est assistance.  In  other  words,  we  in  the 
business  community  give  advice  and  coun- 
sel when  it  is  asked  for.  We  offer  areas  of 
expertise  that  are  perhaps  not  available  on 
the  staff  itself." 

The  present  holiday  season  promises  to 
be  especially  festive  for  Arthur  Latno  and 
his  wife,  Joan.  Their  seven  children  and 
their  families,  including  two  young  grand- 
children, all  live  in  the  Bay  Area.  But  if  it 
gets  too  hectic,  the  elder  Latnos  can  re- 
treat to  their  favorite  pastime — a round  of 
golf  at  Meadow  Club  near  their  San  Rafael 
home. 

Does  Arthur  Latno  ever  regret  not  having 
chosen  to  go  to  medical  school? 

“Oh  no.  I made  the  right  decision.  I like 
doing  what  I do,  both  professionally  and  in 
my  involvements  with  this  City.  This  is,  you 
know,  the  greatest  city  in  the  world.” 


Port  Contributes  Toward 
Colombia  Relief  Efforts 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco  is  granting 
an  exemption  from  wharfage  fees  on 
emergency  relief  cargo  destined  for  Co- 
lombia to  aid  victims  of  the  recent  volcanic 
eruption. 

At  the  time  of  the  disaster,  Eugene  L. 
Gartland,  executive  director,  and  Terry  S. 
Hamid,  sales  manager,  were  in  Bogota  on 
a trade  mission  and  immediately  pledged 
the  Port’s  aid. 

Upon  their  return,  regulatory  waivers 
were  secured  to  make  this  exemption  pos- 
sible. 

Colombia-bound  cargo  from  San  Fran- 
cisco is  carried  by  Flota  Mercante  Gran- 
colombiana,  the  national  flag  carrier  of 
Colombia  and  the  only  carrier  with  regular 
service  between  San  Francisco  and  Co- 
lombia. 

Grancolombiana  has  already  offered  to 
carry  all  donated  relief  supplies  free,  ac- 
cording to  Carlos  de  Narvaez,  West  Coast 
owner’s  representative  for  the  line. 


Chris  Martin,  president.  Fishermans  Wharl  Merchants  Association,  addresses  guests  at  ceremony 


Supervisor  John  Molinari  signals  the  pile  driver  to  begin. 


Fisherman’s  Wharf 
Breakwater  Construction 
Begins  With  a Bang 

The  first  pile  in  the  construction  of  the 
long-awaited  Fisherman's  Wharf  Break- 
water was  driven  into  place  November  7 
following  a ceremony  aboard  the  historic 
ferryboard  Eureka  docked  at  Flyde  Street 
Pier.  John  Molinari,  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  and  long- 
time supporter  of  the  breakwater,  used  a 
walkie  talkie  to  signal  the  pile  driving  to 
begin  amid  a noisy  display  of  pyrotech- 
nics supplied  by  Pat  Flanagan  of  Standard 
Fisheries. 

Also  participating  in  the  ceremonies 
were  Chris  Martin,  president.  Fisherman's 
Wharf  Merchants  Association;  State  Sena- 
tor Milton  Marks,  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Maritime  Affairs;  Col.  Andrew  M.  Per- 
kins, Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  Arthur 
Osborne,  director  of  Engineering  and  Main- 
tenance, Port  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Fisherman's  Wharf  Merchants  As- 
sociation threw  a champagne  reception 
aboard  the  Eureka  in  honor  of  the  event. 

Upon  completion,  now  scheduled  for  the 
end  of  1986,  the  breakwater  will  protect  the 
Fisherman’s  Wharf  facilities,  the  commer- 
cial fishing  fleet  and  the  historic  vessels 
moored  at  Flyde  Street  Pier  from  damage 
caused  by  wave  action  from  both  the  open 
ocean  and  locally  generated  storms,  esti- 
mated at  $150,000  a year. 

For  19  years  the  Port  and  Fisherman's 
Wharf  interests  have  been  working  toward 
the  construction  of  a breakwater  to  pro- 
tect this  fisherman's  harbor,  whose  historic 
and  ecnomic  importance  is  recognized 
throughout  San  Francisco.  During  the  years. 


a number  of  plans  for  a breakwater  were 
designed  and  sources  of  funding  sought. 
It  wasn't  until  November  1983  when  Con- 
gress authorized  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  build  the  breakwater  in  part- 
nership with  the  Port  of  San  Francisco,  that 
the  Fisherman’s  Wharf  Breakwater  was  on 
its  way  to  becoming  a reality. 

After  many  studies  and  tests,  including 
construction  of  an  operating  model  at  the 
Army's  Waterways  Experiment  Station  in 
Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  a breakwater  de- 
sign was  selected  that  best  met  the  re- 
quirements of  all  parties  concerned. 

The  $11  million  project  consists  of  a de- 
tached 1 ,509-foot  solid  sheet  pile  break- 


water extending  from  Pier  45  westward  ar  .;i 
around  the  end  of  Flyde  Street  Pic-  i” 
addition,  two  smaller  breakwaters  v.  I be 
built  at  the  end  and  west  side  of  Pier 
These  are  segmented  to  allow  tor  neces- 
sary flushing  action. 

Last  Spring  the  contract  for  the  cor-- 
struction  of  the  breakwater  was  awardee 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  Reide'  ".*er- 
national.  Inc..  Portland.  Oregon. 

The  breakwater  also  will  make  possible 
the  addition  of  at  least  50  more  berths  and 
a 10-foot  promenade,  increasing  access 
to  the  bay  for  sightseeing  and  pier  fishing. 

I ! 


At  San  riancisco  Bankers  Club  celebiolmg  the  launching  ol  the  tirst  Pacific  Class  ship  are  (from 
left)  Eugene  L Gartland.  executive  director.  Port  of  San  Francisco.  Charles  Lykes.  chairman  of  the 
Board.  Lykes  Bros  Steamship  Co  . Joyce  V Dineen.  Vice  Admiral  John  D Costello.  Pacific  Area 
Command.  U S Coast  Guard,  and  Dennis  B Dineen.  general  sales  manager.  Lykes  Bros  Steamship 
Co  Following  the  dinner  party,  top  level  Lykes  officials  flew  to  Japan  to  participate  in  the  actual 
launching  ceremony 


Lykes  Launches  First  of 
Six  New  Pacific  Class 
Containerships 

Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.,  Inc., 
launched  the  first  of  its  new  contain- 
erships at  the  Mitsui  Engineering  and 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd.'s  Tamano,  Japan 
shipyard.  October  31 . 

Named  for  Dr.  Howell  Tyson  Lykes,  the 
father  of  the  seven  founding  brothers  of 
Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.,  Inc.,  the  M.V. 
Doctor  Lykes  is  the  first  of  six  3,010  TEU- 
capacity,  diesel-powered  containerships 
being  constructed  for  Lykes  by  Mitsui  Engi- 
neering and  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tama- 
no, and  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries,  Ltd., 
Kobe. 

The  vessels  are  850  feet  long  and  106 
feet  wide,  with  a capacity  of  33,360  dead- 
weight tons  at  a design  draft  of  33  feet,  8 
inches.  Long  stroke  diesel  engines  will 
give  the  Pacific  Class  ships  21  -knot  service 
speeds. 

Containers  will  be  carried  under  deck  in 
six  holds,  each  with  12  bays.  Containers 
can  be  stacked  seven  high  in  each  bay. 
Additional  boxes  can  be  stacked  four  high 
on  deck  atop  hatches  in  fixed  cell  guides. 

One  hold  is  designed  to  carry  138  refrig- 
erated containers,  and  48  additional  reef- 
ers can  be  carried  on  deck. 

Each  ship  is  designed  to  carry  up  to  608 
45-foot  containers,  more  than  half  its  cargo 
capacity,  in  addition  to  a mix  of  20-  and  40- 
footers. 

The  six  Pacific  Class  vessels,  being  built 
at  a total  cost  of  over  $200  million,  will  have 
a configuration  primarily  for  the  carriage  of 
containers.  They  will  be  deployed  in  Lykes’ 
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transpacific  service  in  1986,  beginning  with 
the  delivery  of  the  Doctor  Lykes  in  April. 
Mitsui  and  Mitsubishi  are  building  three 
containerships  each,  with  Mitsui  being  the 
lead  engineering  and  design  facility. 

The  launching  of  the  Doctor  Lykes  marks 
the  completion  of  a major  phase  in  an 


extensive  fleet  modernization  and  expan- 
sion program. 

Lykes  began  its  transpacific  service  be- 
tween the  U.S.  West  Coast  and  the  Far  East 
in  1979  with  two  roll-on/roll-off  vessels.  One 
of  these  ships  called  San  Francisco's  North 
Terminal  every  19  days.  Then  in  1984,  Lykes 
dramatically  expanded  its  transpacific  ser- 
vice adding  four  1 ,100  TEU-capacity  con- 
tainerships and  providing  weekly  sailings. 

As  the  six  new  generation  Pacific  Class 
vessels  are  introduced  into  the  transpacific 
trade,  the  Express  Class  ships  and  the  two 
ro/ro  vessels  will  be  redeployed  to  other 
Lykes  trade  routes. 

Like  other  Lykes  ships,  but  unlike  new 
containerships  today,  the  Pacific  Class 
ships  will  have  accommodations  for  up  to 
12  passengers — in  addition  to  accommo- 
dations for  a crew  of  21 , 2 cadets,  2 night 
relief  engineers,  and  a pilot — with  four 
rooms  to  spare. 

Recreation  features  include  an  indoor 
pool,  hobby  room  and  exercise  room  with 
installed  equipment. 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco  has  been  en- 
gaged in  an  accelerated  modernization 
program  for  the  North  Terminal  to  provide 
the  container  yard  space,  gate  flow  and 
crane  availability  that  will  be  required  when 
the  first  Pacific  Class  ship.  Doctor  Lykes, 
arrives  in  April. 

L ^ 


On  the  bridge  deck  of  the  Anangel  Endeavor  during  its  maiden  call  are  (from  left)  Captain  Gior- 
gio Ribaric,  cargo  superintendent  for  Splosna  Plovba  Piran;  Milton  Lacoyo,  operations  manager, 
TASA  United  Agency;  and  Ship  Captain  Andreas  Andrikopoulos. 


UYL  Increases  Container 
Capacity 

Splosna  Provba  Piran  (United  Yugoslav 
Lines)  has  increased  container  capac- 
ity of  its  West  Coast/Mediterranean/Ad- 
riatic service  by  replacing  the  M.V.  Velenje 
with  the  M.V.  Anangel  Fidelity  (maiden  call 
September  15)  and  the  M.V.  Kamnik  with 
the  M.V.  Anangel  Endeavor  (maiden  call 
November  27). 

While  all  four  of  these  ships  are  multi- 
purpose vessels,  the  Anangel  Fidelity  and 
Anangel  Endeavor  can  carry  up  to  800 
TEUs  compared  to  500  TEUs  carried  by 
Kamnik  and  Velenje.  according  to  TASA 
United  Agency,  Inc.,  U.S.  agent  for  the 
steamship  line.  Almost  all  of  the  cargo 
loaded  and  discharged  in  San  Francisco 
is  now  containerized. 

The  company  plans  to  replace  within  a 
year  the  two  smaller-sized  ships  remaining 
in  service. 

United  Yugoslav  Lines  has  been  calling 
San  Francisco  for  25  years.  Currently,  the 
steamship  line  calls  every  20  days  at  ports 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Spain,  Italy, 
Greece  and  Yugoslavia.  In  San  Francisco, 
the  line  uses  San  Francisco  Container  Ter- 
minal-South, operated  by  Stevedoring  Ser- 
vices of  America. 


Port  of  San  Francisco’s  Corner  on  Trade 


Container  cargo  went  from  58%  in  Fiscal 
Year  83/84  to  67%  of  total  cargo  at  the 
Port  in  Fiscal  Year  84/85.  The  shift  from 


breakbulk  and  bulk  cargoes  is  expected  to 
continue  as  the  Port  aggressively  markets 
its  modernized  container  facilities. 
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With  a cannon  shot,  the  Fleet  Week  Challenge  Run  gets  ofl  to  a last  start 


Celebration  and 
Challenge  Run  Mark 
1985  Fleet  Week 

rC  L;::con  ships  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  sailed 
into  San  Francisco  Bay  October  12  kick- 
ing off  San  Francisco's  annual  Fleet  Week — 
a fivc-day  celebration  that  included  an  air 
show  by  the  Blue  Angels,  gala  dinners  and 
dances,  and  a Challenge  foot  race  along 
the  waterfront,  sponsored  by  Friends  of  the 
Port 

The  ten  ships  that  were  berthed  at  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco  were  opened  for 
public  viewing  during  designated  hours. 
Small  river  patrol  boats  and  troop  carriers, 
docked  at  Pier  39  on  the  opening  day  of 
Fleet  Week,  gave  boat  rides  to  the  public. 

This  year  the  Challenge  Run  attracted 
over  2300  military  and  civilian  runners  in 
both  individual  and  team  competition. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  division  awards, 
a special  trophy  was  given  in  honor  of 
Lieutenant  Commander  Mike  Gershon,  a 
Blue  Angel  pilot  killed  in  an  air  accident 
last  year. 

Waging  a classic  duel,  Robert  Darling  of 
the  Army's  Presidio  team  and  Tom  Kelley  of 
the  USS  Carl  Vinson  led  the  pack  over  most 
of  the  flat,  five-mile  course  from  Crissy 
Field  to  Pier  30-32.  Kelley  followed  on  the 
heels  of  Darling  until  the  last  200  yards 
when  a final  “kick"  edged  him  into  a 25:19 
to  25:23  victory. 

In  the  women's  division,  Jacqueline 
Braisted,  running  for  the  Impala  Racing 
Team,  ran  an  uncontested  29:01  to  finish 
54th  overall.  Her  closest  competitor,  Kathy 
Dalton,  finished  in  29:32. 

Team  competition  was  strong  among  the 
military.  Using  cross  country  finish  order  as 
the  basis  for  scoring,  the  members  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  took  top  honors  fol- 
lowed by  the  Coast  Guard’s  Pacific  Striders 
and  a team  of  Navy  runners  from  the  USS 
Carl  Vinson  capturing  third.  Civilian  teams 
making  strong  showings  in  the  75-team 
field  were  the  San  Francisco  Fire  Depart- 


(From  left)  Admiral  James  Lyons,  Commander 
& Chief,  U S.  Pacific  Fleet:  Tom  Kelley,  winner  of 
1985  Fleet  Week  Challenge  Run  and  the  “Ger- 
shon Award;"  and  Commander  Larry  Pearson, 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  Blue  Angels. 

ment  team  (5th)  and  the  San  Francisco 
Mayor’s  team  (12th). 

Following  the  race.  Friends  of  the  Port 
distributed  commemmorative  long-sleeved 
tee  shirts  to  all  entrants.  Refreshments  were 
served.  The  Marine  Corps  Band  played, 
and  tours  were  conducted  of  the  USS  Pe- 
leliu,  USS  Bagley  and  the  USCG  Boutwell, 
all  docked  at  Pier  30-32. 


Port  Seeks  ICTF  Operator 

Request  for  Proposals  to  operate  the  ex- 
panded Intermodal  Container  Transfer 
Facility  (ICTF)  were  issued  December  10, 
to  12  companies  that  had  shown  interest  in 
its  operation.  Any  other  seriously  interest- 
ed firms  are  welcome  to  submit  proposals. 
Unless  extended,  due  date  for  proposals 
is  January  7, 

San  Francisco  operates  the  only  on-dock 
ICTF  in  California.  Development  of  the  $9.5 
million  expanded  facility  adjacent  to  San 
Francisco  Container  Terminal-South  is  now 
underway.  This  facility  is  scheduled  to  be 
operational  in  November  1986. 


Festa  Italiana  Becoming 
a Tradition 

The  Italian  flag  joined  Old  Glory  over  Pier 
45  for  three  days  in  October  during  the 
third  annual  Festa  Italiana.  The  festival, 
organized  by  the  Fisherman’s  Wharf  Port 
Tenant  Association  and  co-sponsored  by 
the  Port,  kicked  off  a series  of  special  cele- 
brations that  culminated  in  the  City’s  Co- 
lumbus Day  parade, 

Festa  filled  over  five  acres  in  Pier  45’s 
Sheds  A and  C with  displays,  food  booths, 
contests  and  continuous  entertainment, 
attracting  record  numbers  to  Fisherman’s 
Wharf. 
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PORT  PEOPLE^HIHH 

Executive  Director  Eugene  L.  Gartland 
and  Terry  S.  Hamid,  sales  manager, 
visited  five  South  American  countries  from 
November  3 to  18  to  expand  trade  ties  and 
promote  San  Francisco  as  a transshipment 
center  for  Latin  American  cargos  bound 
for  the  Far  East  or  for  inland  United  States 
destinations. 

They  met  \A/ith  carriers  and  shippers  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos  and  Sao  Paolo,  Bra- 
zil; Santiago,  Chile;  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tina; Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  and  Bogota.  Co- 
lombia. 

San  Francisco  is  the  dominant  northern 
California  port  in  the  South  American  trade. 
Last  year,  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  han- 
dled 95%  of  all  South  American  cargo  in 
the  Bay  area,  and  29%  of  all  such  cargo  on 
the  West  Coast. 

Four  South  American  carriers  regularly 
call  San  Francisco— Lloyd  Brasileiro,  the 
national-flag  carrier  of  Brazil;  Grancolom- 
biana  Line,  Colombia;  Empresa  Lineas 
Maritimas  Argentinas  (ELMA),  Argentina; 
and  Naviera  Interamericana  Navicana, 
Ecuador. 

Gartland  and  Flamid  brought  these  car- 
riers and  their  customers  up  to  date  on  the 
new  developments  at  the  Port,  particularly 
the  improvements  to  the  San  Francisco 
ContainerTerminals-North  and  South,  and 
the  on-dock  Intermodal  Container  Transfer 
Facility. 

Each  of  the  lines  rolled  out  the  red  carpet 
for  the  Port  officials.  Eduardo  E.  Pareja, 
commercial  officer  at  Ecuador’s  consulate 
general  here  in  San  Francisco,  flew  to  Gua- 
yaquil to  be  on  hand  to  meet  Gartland  and 
Flamid  when  they  arrived. 

“All  of  the  South  American  lines  expect 
some  increase  in  trade  this  year,”  Gartland 
reported.  “They  also  expressed  interest  in 
using  San  Francisco's  port  facilities  for 
transshipping  to  Far  East  markets.”  The  Far 
East  offers  a large  potential  market  for 
South  American  commodities,  particularly 


Executive  Director  Eugene  L.  Gartland  presents 
the  Order  of  Maritime  Merit,  in  the  rank  of 
Commander,  to  Dr  Enrique  Vargas,  president 
of  Flota  Mercante  Grancolombiana,  during 
their  meeting  in  Bogota.  This  award  was  also 
presented  to  Eduardo  Portella  Netto,  president 
of  Navicana  and  Pedro  J.  Casado  Blanco, 
president  of  ELMA.  The  Order  of  Maritime  Merit 
in  the  rank  of  Officer  was  presented  to  Luis  Fer- 
nando Portella,  assistant  to  the  president, 

Lloyd  Brasileiro. 

coffee,  the  single  largest  import  commod- 
ity from  South  America  into  San  Francisco. 

On  his  return  from  South  America,  Fta- 
mid  headed  directly  to  Reno,  Nevada,  to 
meet  with  a delegation  of  foreign  and  U.S. 
companies,  guests  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Authority  of  Western  Nevada 
(EDAWN).  With  its  advantage  as  a zero  tax, 
free  port,  Nevada  is  embarking  on  a pro- 
gram to  attraot  multinational  oorporations 
to  relocate  in  the  Reno/Sparks  metropoli- 
tan area  with  the  goal  of  establishing  itself 
as  an  international  distribution,  manufac- 
turing and  service  center.  San  Francisco 
would  offer  such  Reno-based  corporations 
the  most  favorable  and  oompetitive  ocean 
gateway. 

Earlier  this  fall  (October),  Flamid  was  in 
the  midwest  where,  together  with  Trans 
Trade,  Inc.,  midwest  agent  for  the  Port,  they 
met  with  shippers  in  Chioago,  Detroit  and 
Cleveland. 

Port  Commissioner  Anne  Hoisted  was 
San  Francisco’s  delegate  to  ASPAT  '85, 
the  Fourth  Asia-Pacific  International  Trade 
Fair,  held  in  Beijing,  China,  November  15- 
30.  The  Port  of  San  Francisco  was  a major 


Chinese  Trade  Office 
Opens 

Guangdong  International  Ltd.  has  an- 
nounoed  the  opening  of  its  offices 
in  the  San  Francisco  World  Trade  Center, 
Ferry  Building.  Guangdong  International 
Limited  was  established  pursuant  to  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  signed  in 
Gctober  1984  by  Feng  Xue  Yan,  vice-direo- 
tor  of  the  Commission  of  Foreign  Economic 
Relations  and  Trade  of  Guangdong  Prov- 
ince, and  San  Francisco  Mayor  Dianne 
Feinstein.  This  Memorandum  was  signed 
to  promote  trade  between  the  Western 
United  States  and  Guangdong  Province. 
The  establishment  of  Guangdong  Interna- 


tional Limited  represents  a major  step  to- 
ward the  realization  of  this  objective. 

Guangdong  Province  includes  the  city 
of  Guangzhou  (Canton)  and  is  a major 
commercial  center  in  the  People’s  Repub- 
lic of  China.  Guangdong  International  Lim- 
ited will  act  as  general  agents  in  the  West- 
ern United  States  for  all  segments  of  the 
Guangdong  Provincial  economy,  includ- 
ing import  and  export  corporations,  the 
Guangdong  International  Travel  Agency, 
and  the  Agriculture  and  Economic  depart- 
ments of  the  Provincial  government.  Guang- 
dong International  Limited  will  engage  in  a 
wide  array  of  activities,  including  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  import  and  export  prod- 
ucts, overseas  and  domestic  finance  and 
investment,  importation  of  technology  and 


exhibitor  in  the  State  of  California's  portion 
of  the  USA  Pavillion. 

This  was  the  first  international  fair  ever 
organized  in  the  People's  Republic  of  Chi- 
na. San  Francisco's  participation  under 
scored  the  strong  cultural  and  trade  ties 
between  the  City  and  China. 

■ The  largest  concentration  of  Chinese 
outside  of  China  live  and  work  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

■ China  established  one  of  its  first  U.S. 
Consulate  Generals  in  San  Francisco  after 
resumption  of  relations  in  1978. 

■ First  sister  city  relationship  between 
a major  U.S.  and  China  city  was  entered 
into  in  1980  between  San  Francisco  and 
Shanghai. 

■ CACC  Airline  and  China  Ocean  Ship- 
ping Company  provide  direct  passenger 
and  cargo  service  to  San  Francisco. 

■ Foreign  trade  bureaus  for  Guangdong 
and  Shanghai  were  opened  this  year  in 
San  Francisco. 

Transpacific  trade  represents  64%  of  all 
general  cargo  handled  by  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco,  and  amounted  to  1.427,000 
metric  revenue  tons  in  fiscal  year  1984-85. 

The  Asia-Pacific  International  Trade 
Fairs  are  jointly  sponsored  by  the  United 
National  Economic  and  Social  Commis- 
sion for  Asia  and  the  Pacific  (ESCAP)  and 
the  government  of  the  country  in  which  the 
fair  is  held.  The  previous  three  fairs  were 
held  in  Bangkok  (1966),  Tehran  (1969)  and 
New  Delhi  (1972). 

Roger  Peters  interpnodal  manager,  will 
represent  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  on 
the  committee  to  advise  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  on  automating  its  tariff- 
filing and  retrieval  procedures.  Twenty  or- 
ganizations and  firms  were  chosen  by  the 
FMC  to  be  on  the  advisory  committee,  and 
include,  primarily,  freight  forwarders,  ship- 
pers, ship  operators  and  ports. 


equipment,  organization  of  tours  and  facil- 
itation of  travel  and  visa  arrangement,  and 
information  and  consultation  services. 

To  successfully  carry  out  these  activities. 
Guangdong  International  Limited  has  as- 
sembled a group  of  representatives  from 
Guangdong  Province  (all  resident  in  San 
Francisco)  possessing  experience  and 
expertise  in  all  aspects  of  foreign  trade, 
finance,  tourism  and  related  activities. 

Guangdong  International  Limited  is  lo- 
cated in  the  World  Trade  Center.  Suite  140. 
The  Embarcadero.  San  Francisco.  Califor- 
nia 94111,  U.S.A.  Telex  is  277003  GDIL  UR 
and  telephone  is  (415)  399-5600. 

Principals  are:  Feng  Xue  Yan,  chairman; 
Charles  Lam,  vice-chairman  and  Chen  Si 
Yuan,  president. 
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PORT  VISITORS 


Piince  Naiuhito  was  given  a wcrterslde  tour  ol  the  Port's  lacllities  and  the  City's  attractions  by  Executive 
Director  Eugene  L Gartland  from  a Blue  and  Gold  Fleet  tour  boat 


HIS  Imperial  Highness  Prince  Naiuhito, 
Pnnce  of  Japan,  visited  San  Francisco 
the  end  of  October  during  his  t\«o-week 
tour  of  the  United  States, 


of  Port  facilities  from  Hornblower’s  Papa 
Gallo  II,  October  26.  The  delegation  was 
sponsored  by  Hamburg-based  Columbus 
Line,  a long-time  user  of  the  Port. 
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A high-level  delegation  from  Beijing, 
representing  China  National  Foreign 
Trade  Transportation  Corp.  (Sino-Trans) 
and  China  National  Chartering  Corpora- 
tion (Sino-Chart)  visited  the  Port  November 
15.  Joined  by  officials  of  China  Interocean 
Transport  from  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  COSCO  representatives,  the 
visitors  were  the  guests  of  the  Port  at  a 
luncheon  and  boat  tour  aboard  Hornblow- 
er's  City  of  San  Francisco.  The  group  was 
also  given  a briefing  and  a “land”  tour  of 
the  San  Francisco  Container  Terminals. 


The  Port  met  with  a four-person  group 
from  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
November  21  and  22  and  representatives 
of  Schenkers  International  Forwarders  and 
China  Ocean  Shipping  Company  (COSCO). 
The  group  was  interested  primarily  in  ship- 
ping and  handling  problems  of  TNT  explo- 
sives. 


Tadashi  Maeda,  chief  of  management. 
Bureau  of  Port  and  Harbor,  Tokyo  Met- 
ropolitan Government,  was  a guest  of  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco  November  15  study- 
ing the  information  system  used  by  the 
Port,  and  two  other  systems  related  to  Port 
activities — Customs  and  Lykes  Lines. 
Each  year  the  Tokyo  Government  sends 
officials  to  various  countries  to  study  spe- 
cial topics. 

A briefing  on  Port  operations  and  devel- 
opment plans  was  held  November  20 
for  members  of  the  Association  of  Commer- 
cial Attaches,  San  Francisco,  The  group 
toured  the  facilities  on  the  southern  water- 
front. Those  attending  were  from  the  con- 
sulate generals  for  Australia,  Canada, 
Denmark,  France,  India,  Japan,  Norway 
and  the  Philippines. 


Four  representatives  of  the  Honduras 
Empresa  Nacional  Portuaria  (National 
Port  Authority)  visited  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco October  24.  Empresa  Nacional  Por- 
tuaria manages  and  operates  the  five  ports 
of  Honduras.  The  group  was  interested  in 
the  operations  of  the  Port,  and  in  particular, 
the  Port’s  proposals  for  a distribution  cen- 
ter to  accommodate  the  important  Latin 
American  coffee  and  cocoa  trade. 

A 14-person  German  delegation  head- 
ed by  West  Germany’s  Minister  of 
Transportation,  were  given  a breakfast  tour 


Port  to  Purchase  Cranes 

Bids  for  the  purchase  of  two  dockside 
container  cranes  are  due  January  29, 
1986.  The  cranes  will  be  installed  at  San 
Francisco  Container  Terminal-North,  and 
will  be  100-foot  rail  gauge,  cable  reel  pow- 
ered, and  have  a 40  long  ton  capacity. 

The  request  for  bids  went  out  on  Decem- 
ber 4. 


Agency  Representation: 

JAPAN 

Nippon  Maritime  Co.,  Ltd. 

Ohtemachi  Building 

6-1  Ohtemachi  1-Chome,  Chiyoda-Ku 

Tokyo  100,  Japan 

Telephone:  03  (201)7831 

Telex:  78122263  NMC 

TAIWAN 

Gland  World  Shipping 
Agencies  Ltd. 

Asia  Enterprise  Center,  7th  Floor 
602  Minchuan  East  Road 
Taipei,  Taiwan 
Telephone:  (02)  7169555 
Telex:  13072  GRANAGEN 

U.S.  MIDWEST 

Trans  Trade  Inc. 

5105  Tollview  Drive,  Rolling  Meadows, 

I L 60008 

(312)  577-4484,  Telex:  275319  PTCHI  UR 
14611  Eastburn  Avenue,  Detroit, 

Ml  48205 

(313)  259-2291, 

Telex:  287078  TTDET  UR 
RO.  Box  97,  Berea,  Ohio,  44017 
(216)  234-0348,  Telex:  980708 
PARTS  BERA 

World  Trade  Center,  Suite  2343 
Baltimore,  MD  21202 
301/547-1609 
TWX:  7102341032 
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